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CLARA MORISON. 



CHAPTER I 

CIABA LOOKS AT ADELAIDE MORE PLEASANTLY THAN 

BEFORE. 

IF Clara appeared somewliat nervous and distraught 
when she went to her new home, her cousins attri- 
buted her agitation to her recent parting with a kind 
mistress, and to her being thrown among strangers. 
They exerted themselves to please her, and certainly 
even a lovelorn damsel could not but feel somewhat 
comforted by intercourse with three new minds, all 
genuine and kind. Margaret's dbows were of infinite 
service to Clara; for an occasional knock from one of 
them reminded her that there were other opinions in 
the world besides Reginald's, and other people who 
were worth studying and thinking about. The carpet 
was faded and the piano old, but the hearts in that 
little cottage were warm, and the minds un warped by 
prejudice or ostentation ; and Clara felt that if she had 
not gone through so much, and braved the world's 
estimation by accepting of a servant's place, she would 
not have been so much loved and honoured by Mar- 
garet, or so much sympathized with by Annie. 

Margaret asked her what she could do, and was 
quite pleased at her list of accomplishments. An Edin- 
burgh girl who could neither play, nor draw, nor pre- 
tend to do either, was a delightful novelty. She 
wanted to go on with Latin during her brother's ab- 
sence, and Clara knew just about as much as herself, 
and would spur her on. Annie expressed a strotig 
desire to learn short-hand, that she might write long 
letters to George on small sheets of paper, which no- 
body could read if they chanced to fkll into wrong 
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2 CLASA HORISON. 

hands (a most likely thing at the diggings' post-office); 
but, after all, George oonld not read it himself, unless 
he had been taught, and it would be labour lost; but 
Margaret ha4 an idea that if by labour the art could 
be acquired while Gilbert was away, she should like to 
surprise him by her skill when he returned. Gilbert 
had often thought of learning some system of steno- 
graphy, but was deterred by hearing that the taak was 
equal to the acquirement of at least three languages. 

* Dickens calls it 'savage stenography,' and quite 
appals me about it,' observed Margaret. 

' My system is the phonetic, and is beauti^ly simple,' 
said Clara. ' I took lessons when it was &fihionable, 
and my £Either wished me to learn it thoroughly for 
many reasons; particularly for taking notes &om books 
and sermons. His health was so bad for the last two 
years of his life, that he rarely went to church ; and I 
used to take down the sermons I heard, and read them 
when I came home. Our clergyman was a man of 
great and varied talents, and it gives me great pleasure 
now to read over my notes, and recollect how elo- 
quently they were delivered.' 

' Can you read them after years have passed V asked 
Margaret ; ' for I have often heard that reporters find 
difficulty in dedphering their own notes.' 

* I can read mine quite easily now,' said Clara. * I 
will read you a sermon or two some day soon, and you 
will see how simple it is. At first I felt very much 
flurried from trying to keep pace with the preacher; 
but as our pew was curtained round, and no one knew 
I was taking notes^ I soon overcame that nervous- 
nes&' 

'Don't you keep your journal in short-hand 1 It 
must be delightful to write what nobody else can read,' 
said Annie. 

* I shed many tears over my secret correspondence 
with myself,' answered Clara ; ' and I mean to give it 
up henceforward, for I think it hurts the mind to be 
always looking into itself' 
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' You did not keep a joumal on board ship, I hope/ 
said Margaret. ' A man of genius would have enough 
to do to make such a journal interesting, from the mo- 
notony of his subject; but to find a man chronicling 
what he had to eskt at breakfast, luncheon, dinner, tea, 
and supper; counting the albatrosses and flying-fish 
killed every day; detailing every petty squabble for 
precedence ; and then expecting you to consider him 
quite a literary character, is too much for my small 
stock of politeness.' 

' I kept no journal on board the Magnificent/ replied 
Clara. ^I had no fancy then to write that I was 
miserable, miserable, mkerable; and my room-mate 
chattered so much and so constantly, that I had not 
time, even if I had had the inclination.' 

'I think that if you teach Margaret short-hand, 
Clara, you must learn something from me; for I am 
too old to be a scholar, and yet want something to oc- 
cupy my mind,' said Grace. * Margaret and Annie 
may say that they are glad you know nothing of music ; 
but you will find your ignorance of that essential ac- 
complishment a great drawback to your success here, 
and you really ought to make an effort, and master the 
first difficulties. I will give you a lesson every day; 
and though I am not at all a fine musician, I can qua- 
lify you for giving the first lessons, at least* 

*0h, thank you! I shall indeed be very glad to 
learn; but I fear I shall be very stupid.' 

* None of us play superlatively, so you need not be 
afraid to make mistakes,' said AnTiie. 

* Is there nothing I can do for you in return for your 
great kindness to me V asked Claiu. ' I wish you would 
let me be your servant.' 

* You are a silly little thing,' said Margaret. ' Don't 
you see that we are very dull here just now, and are 
glad to have something to do that will interest us. 
You will take your part in the work of the house, and 
help Grace with the set of shirts she is making ; for I 
am not in a sewing humour, and Annie is too busy 
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4 CLAEA MOMSOK. 

with the slippers she is making for our diggers, to give 
any assistance.' 

'You will tell Tis how things are done at home/ 
added Grace, ' without insisting that everything colo- 
nial is radically bad. You wiQ read our books, and 
we shall read yours ; you will visit with us, and help 
us to comfort the poor widows ; and when Mrs. Ban- 
tam sends for you, or you meet with a desirable situa- 
tion, we shall quite miss our dear little cousin.' 

Thus Clara was made one of the family, and if she 
was not happy, it was not from any fault on the part 
of her cousins. They saw that she had been over- 
fieitigued during the last week' or two at Mrs. Bantam's, 
and allowed her to rest even from amusement till she 
was capable of exertion; and then Annie took her out 
to see all the prettiest spots round about Adelaide 
They were both excellent walkers, and thought nothing 
of going four or five miles in search of a running stream 
or a romantic glen. They found their way up the range 
of steep hills which lie within walking distance of 
Adelaide; as long as flowers were to be found, they 
brought home nosegays ; and when the advancing sum- 
mer withered them all, they gathered green boughs 
instead. They would sit together under a gum-tree 
with a book, which they never read much of, but lis- 
tened to the screaming of the paroquets and cockatoos, 
or the more miisical chirping of the smaller birda No 
one ever molested them in their rambles; there was 
scarcely a man to be seen, for at that time South Aus- 
tralia was in a very extraordinary position for a colony : 
there were far more women in it than men. Almost 
all the boys whom they met driving cows or sheep, 
were talking about the diggings, and how feither got 
gold the very first spadeful he dug up, and how they 
were going themselves next month. The very young 
children were all busy with pannikins, making believe 
to wash for gold, and feeling convinced if they only 
had a cradle they should find plenty. Or sometimes 
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Clara and Annie would wander through the qtdetest 
streets of Adelaide, and admire the beautiful irregu- 
larity of the buildings. Annie would point out a short- 
waisted, broad-paling house, of which the bright red 
door and windows marked it as incontestably a Ger- 
man edifice. Next to that would be a two-stoiy brick- 
house; then again, a low clay cottage, with dilapidated 
thatch; and close to that, a large iron-store, looking 
like a petrified tent. 

^Is not Adelaide a delightful place?' said Annie, 
one day, when they had been across the river by the 
little wooden bridge, and round by the back of North 
Adelaide, and then having re-crossed the river by a 
fallen tree and stepping-stones, were returning home 
by the terraces. ' I do not remember Scotland dis- 
tinctly, and my recollections of Edinburgh are merely 
of a wilderness of houses, without any open spaces ; so 
that I love Adelaide like a native.' 

* Don't you think it would be pleasanter if there 
were less dust V asked Clara. 

* Perhaps it might; but, you know, the dust is 
quite a boon to Grace ; for if it did not keep her so 
busy cleaning, she wotdd be quite miserable. And 
you know, Clara, that it is not the fault of the town 
that it is so dusty, for it is all owing to the climate being 
so dry. Sydney and Melbourne are both very dusty, 
and I don't suppose that they can be cured any more 
than Adelaide.' 

* Then I suppose it is the fault of the climate,' said 
Clara. ' It does not look like rain yet, and we have 
not had a drop for six weeks.' 

'I am sure, Clara, that the climate is beautiful,' 
answered j^nnie. * We get so much rain in winter, 
that it would be unreasonable to expect it in summer. 
An old Scotchman, whom papa knew at home, was so 
struck with the invariable beauty of our weather, that 
he exclaimed — ' I never saw onything to equal this \ It 
is just ae ^e day after anither 1' But who is this 
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coming towards usi Mr. Harris, I declare! Why, 
Mr. Harris, I thought you were going to the diggings. 
Are you en rovjte ¥ 

^ My route is a tedious one, Miss Annie; but I hope 
that it will, in the end, land me safe at Mount 
Alexander,* said Harris. ' I am going, like the gold I 
mean to get, through the Assay Office.' 

' What is the use of that ? You don't want to be 
tested, surely,' said Annie. ^You look as if you 
could dig any quantity of gold.' 

' Perhaps I could if I were on the spot ; but as I 
have no wings to convey me to the diggings, and as 
my father will not allow me to fly any kites in his 
direction, I have taken a billet in the Assay Office ; 
where I hope, by strict economy, to save enough to 
let me ofif in two months. It is hard upon a genius 
like mine to be condemned to look at gold continually; 
but envy is an evH passion, and ought to be repressed. 
This young lady is not one of your sisters, surely V 

' Oh, no ! it is our cousin. Miss Morison, lately come 
from Edinburgh, who is kind enough to stay with us 
in these dull times.' 

^H^ve you heard from your brothers or Martin 
y^t ; and what do they say V asked Harris. 

*We have had one letter, written at Melbourne, 
from Henry Martin,' said Annie. 'They had been 
dreadfully crammed on board ship ; the three were in 
one cabin, and there were only berths for two, so they 
took their turns of the beds ; but the first night not 
one of them could sleep at all, for the ' row' their 
watches made. They had each a watch, and very 
properly wound them all up at night, but the miserable 
ticlang kept them awake. Henry says that none 
of the watches were wound up next night. They got 
lodgings in Melbourne at most exorbitant rates, for 
one night, and next day they were to set off on foot, 
throwing their luggage into a cart. How brown they 
will be when they come back ! — and what beards they 
will all have!' 
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* I hope to see them when I go,' said Harris ; * but 
they will have got so much gold then that they will 
quite despise me 1' 

^ I am sure they will not,' said Annie ; ' but I do 
not want them to stay more than three months at 
the Mount, so that one of us must be disappointed. 
Margaret will be quite glad that you are in the Assay 
Office, for she is enthusiastic about the good it must 
do. Money seems a little more pl^itifdl already.' 

' I am glad to hear it I hope I may get some of 
my debtors to pay me aii the times get better. Martin 
owes me five shillings. No, by-the-by, it is the other 
way ; but it does not signify much among Mends. I 
must come to see you soon. I hope you will make 
me welcome.' 

' I am sure we shall all be glad to see you — Grace 
especially, as you were a Mend of Henry's. I have 
tried all your sister's songs, and I think I know a great 
many of them. You have not missed the book, I 
hope V 

*■ Kot at all ! And talking of songs puts me in mind 
of your Mend Minnie. She has a powerfid voice, 
though it is not so sweet as yours. How is Miss 
Hodges f 

^ She is quite well, but a ffood deal distressed about 
her brother^haxle/goingoFto the diggings. If he 
had gone with George, they would have been quite 
satisfied ; but he was too late in applying, and would 
not wait till he heard where our party was located, but 
started off last week with a party of working men. 
Minnie writes to me quite unhappily, for he is her 
&iVourite brother, and has never been firom home 
before.' 

^ What a lucky dog he is to get away at all !' said 
Harris. 'I suppose your visiting acquaintance is 
thinned considerably now !' 

'Plenty of ladies,' answered Annie, 'are still left, 
who will not come to see us, but expect us to visit 
them once a week ; and we have had a few gentlemen 
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bidding us good-bye ; but that is all, I think, except 
Mr. Bell, who comes occasionally.' 

* William Bell, I suppose. Is not he an odd fish V 

' Margaret likes him because he does not flatter, and 
is not obtrusive,' said Annia * I think Clara likes 
him too, because he is a study for her. Grace finds his 
services useful, and, I am sure, I ought to feel grateful 
too.' 

' Grateful for being bored !' exclaimed Harris. ' It 
is certainly great benevolence on his part to bestow his 
tediousness on you. Where does he live, for I am in 
search of lodgings V 

* At Mrs. Brown's,' replied Annie. ' I believe there 
are vacancies there, and you would be comfortable, I 
dare say.' 

*Then I go to Handy's,' said Harris. 'I only- 
asked, that I might avoid him. Good-bye, young 
ladies. I may be expected at your house this evening ; 
so tell Miss Margaret that she must not be too 
political !' 

'What do you think of this gentleman, Clara f 
asked Annie, when he was out of hearing. 'Don't 
you think Mm very amusing r 

'I have not made up my mind what to thmk of 
him. I will tell you when I know myself.' 

' But you said you liked William Bell the first day 
you saw him, and I have noticed that you are re- 
markably quick in seeing through people.' 

'Mr. Harris is not so easily seen through as Mr. 
Bell,' said Clara. 'His temper and manner seem 
very flighty.' 

' Yes, of course ; he is far cleverer than the other,* 
Annie observed. 

' A parcel for you, Clara, with Mr. B/Cginald's com- 
pliments,' said Margaret, on their return. 'It feels 
like books, and I have had a great desire to open it, 
but have honourably refi:ained.' 

'Yes,' said Clara, imwrapping it. 'He promised 
me a reading of these poems ; but you must recollect 
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they are sent as much to you as to me. Take you one 
volume, and Annie the other. I cannot read to-day ; 
so, Grace, do give me some work, and tell me what has 
happened while we were out.' 

* The pigs have been in the garden,' answered Grace, 
* through the hole in the fence, between us and Mr, 
Bantam's cottage; and those schoolboys have broken 
another window of the empty house. I wish we could 
get somebody to live there to take care of it, for they 
don't mind me at all,' said Graca 

a will go and stop up the gap in the fence,' said 
Clara ; and she went. 

' Clara is rather ungracious about these books,' re- 
marked Margaret. 'Not even to open them when 
they have been sent so far ! — and so fond of poetry as 
she i8 in general !-one wonders at her prefereni of 
hammer and nails to-day !' 

Clara took a long time to mend the fence, for she 
was very awkward at the work. She bruised one of 
her fingers, and ran a splinter into her thimib ; but she 
contrived to hammer herself out of her excitement, and 
was more inclined to accept Reginald's compliments 
coolly after her little bit of fencing. 

She even took up one of the volumes when she came 
in, and read aloud to her cousins, making Margaret 
admire what she admired from the earnestness with 
which she read it. But the book opened naturally at 
the finest passages, and reminded her of traits of a cha- 
racter which she wished to forget. 

' Keally he has fine taste 1' said she to herself ' In 
these matter- of-fe»ct days, how rare it is to see a vein 
of poetical feeling running through a man's nature, as 
this does through his.' 

William Bell came in to tea, and was quite pleased 
at the idea of seeing Mr. Harris again. 

* I have not seen him for a year and a half, and I 
suppose he will be changed as well as myself/ said he. 
' You cannot think how insufferable I was then, and 
for several years before, Miss Annie. I thought I had 
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10 CLABA UOBISON. 

seen all that was worth seeing, and knew a great deal 
more than was worth knowing. Harris used to show 
me up amazinglj, while I despised his capabiUties of 
enjoyment then, but which I envy now, and hope to 
acquire; for I grow younger every day. I have shaken 
off a good many wrinkles in this room, and I hope the 
sight of Harris wiU rid me of the few grey hairs I have 
still about me.' 

' You are in a transition state,* said Margaret. ' I 
have observed you casting your slough, and am sure 
you will come out quite a butterfly soon.' 

^ After my absurd aflectation of old age at one-and- 
twenty,' said Bell, * I got into another state — a sort of 
doubting, wrangling, disputing humour seized me. I 
began to see that there was something in the world 
worth living for, and was anxious to prove all things, 
and hold £Bisb by what was good; but disputing about 
the truth is not always the best way to get at it, for I 
think I learn more from quiet listening, or reading 
and reflection afterwards, than from the keenest alter- 
cation.' 

' I remember how well you listened to Mr. Staynes, 
when we met him at Mr. Plummer's,' said Margaret ; 
' I had good hopes of you from that day. Was he not 
very delightful?' 

' He was indeed the very best talker I ever heard,' 
answered BelL 

^Do you know,' whispered Annie to Clara, *Mr. 
Staynes told Mrs. Flummer that Margaret was the 
most' intelligent yoimg lady he had seen in the colony. 
Don't you think, Mr. Bell,' she added, aloud, ' that ladies 
are generally very bad talkers Y 

'Certainly not, Miss Annie; of course I know that 
ladies talk a great deal.' 

' Yes, in quantity ; but what do you think of the 
quality i' said Annie. 

'The quality depends on the speakers,' was the 
answer. 

' Did you not think there was some one besides Mr. 
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Staynes who talked well on that particular evening,' 
asked Annie. 

* Ye9 j I thought the little I said myself was very 
much to the purpose/ said BelL 

*You are incorrigible,' cried Annie; 'but here 
comes Mr. Harris, who will teach you better than I 
can.' 

Clara was curious to discover the footing on which 
these gentlemen stood towards Margaret and Annie, 
and particularly the latter. Her youngest cousin was 
prettier than the other two, and her manner more 
winning. Clara liked Bell, because she thought there 
was a sturdy uprightness about him that would make 
him a suitable support for gentle Annie, who had been 
accustomed to lean on other people all her life. But 
she did not like Harris, considering him full of affec- 
tation; and she did not like the attentions which he 
paid to Annie, and which seemed to be well received. 
She watched them narrowly, and saw that her cousin 
drank in all he said with delighted ears; while Wil- 
liam Bell was evidently uncomfortable, and took refuge 
with Margaret. Harris supposed his flattery could do 
no harm, because everybody knew that he could not 
afford to marry. But he did not consider that a ^1, 
brought up as Annie Elliot had been, thought nothing 
of poverty, and knew that a steady young man might 
ea«ly earn a Ureliliood sufficient to maintam a wife. 
He had as good a salary as George had, or William 
Bell; he had no lack of abilities, and if he was only in 
love, sufficient motive would be given for exertion. 
And his constant appeals to her taste, his earnest 
manner of looking at and addressing her, were making 
Annie believe that he did love her. 

' I will find out, through Mrs. Handy, what sort of 
man this Mr. Harris really is,' thought Clara; * she 
will let me know many traits of him in her incidental 
remarks. I hope poor Annie will not give her heart 
away, as I have done, only to repent of it in bitterness 
all her life.' 
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CHAPTER IL 

A NEW NEIQHBOUB COMES NEXT DOOR. 

IVTRS. HANDY was not known to the EUiots, but 
-*"*-*- when they heard how kind she had been to Clara, 
they had desired her to invite her to visit them. Mrs. 
Haussen was not included in the invitation, at which 
she was surprised, but consoled lierseK by making a 
very pretty bonnet in the absence of her hostess. She 
did all her needlework in her own room, with the 
blinds drawn, for she could not bear to be seen work- 
ing; yet she was very fond of society, so that there 
was often a severe conflict between her desire to have 
everything very smart, and her wish to be amused. 
Now that Mr. Harris had come to Handy's, she par- 
ticularly wished to look well, and as flirting was a ne- 
cessity of his nature, she received more compliments 
from him in the course of the first half hour, than her 
husband had paid her during all his courtship and the 
honeymoon. His letters were in broken English, and 
in a German hand, which she could not read ; and she 
could only conjecture from their frequency that he had 
not forgotten her, trusting to his reading them to her 
when he returned. (Annie Elliot thought it was very 
perverse that such useless letters should come all right, 
while the news that they were pining for at home 
seemed to be buried in the post-office.) Mrs. Haussen 
was very anxious for the oblivion of the fact that she 
had been a nuUiaer, and talked of *her relatives in 
England' with as much importance as if they had been 
members of parliament at least; so she thought she 
had convinced Mr. Harris that she had been bom and 
educated a lady. 

Such was the substance of what Mrs. Handy said; 
but she could not help expatiating on the cleverness 
and good-humour of her new boarder. 

< I wont say that he is as good as Mr. Reginald, but 
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he suits a house like mine better, for he keeps every- 
body merry. We have had two Melbourne gentlemen, 
who have come across to buy flour, staying with us, 
and they were delighted with Mr. Harris, and have 
invited him to come and see them on his way to the 
diggings. As for Mrs. Haussen, she is not like the 
same person since he came; she is as blithe as a lark, 
and my own spirits have got up too; and that was be- 
fore I heard from Handy from Mount Alexander. He 
is doing better now, and wiQ send me some gold when 
he can find a safe way.' 

* "We are going to have an Adelaide escort to bring 
the gold here,' said Margaret. * I hope we shall hear 
from our brothers when it comes down, for we are 
sick with hope deferred. It will be some time before 
we can be sure of that; for the escort has not yet 
started, and must be several weeks going and return- 
ing. I hope they may find water all the way, and a 
tolerable road, for it will be a great thing for our people 
to get the yellow dirt direct.' 

* Have you heard from Mrs. Bantam yet, Miss Mori- 
son 1' asked Mrs. Handy. 

' Not yet,' said Clara, *but I am in daily expectation 
of a letter, for I hear that the vessel has arrived, and 
she promised to write to me immediately. I wish we 
knew what to do about the house, for it is getting quite 
pulled to pieces.' 

*Do you know, I found out Miss Ker yesterday, 
living in a room of a miserable house in a lane,' said 
Mrs. Handy. * She goes by the name of Mrs. Smith, 
and seems very ill indeed, as well as the baby. She is 
not in want of anything but decent society, and a kind 
word now and then; for she gets rations and medical 
comforts from the Destitute Board. The person she 
lives with is a noisy, quarrelsome Cornish woman, and 
the sound of her voice is enough to make a person ill 
of itself ; if the poor thing could be taken away from 
the set of people she is among, she might get better, 
or at least die more comfortably.' 
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* What do you think of getting her to occupy Mrs. 
Bantam's house till it is sold or let/ said Grace. ' It 
is a nice healthy situation, and we coidd look in now 
and then ; and even a woman living in the house would 
save it from destruction. My remonstrances from our 
yard are of no use.' 

' What a good idea,' said Clara, ' particularly as Mrs. 
Bantam seemed to feel a great sympathy for her wretched 
&.te. I must go to see her as soon as possible; will 
you come with me, Grace V 

' No, I am in such bad spirits that I should do 
no good; I would rather that Margaret went with 
you.' 

' If you will come with me,' said Mrs. Handy, ' 1 will 
take you to the house she lives in. It is in a low neigh- 
bourhood, but I shall be a sort of protection.' 

Clara and Margaret were glad of Mrs. Handy's offer, 
and accompanied her to Mrs. Smith's wretched lodging. 
There was noise and dirt all around ; and the sight of 
the thin wasted young woman, of whose beauty scarcely 
a trace remained, and whom no one would have taken 
to be a lady, fallen as she was very much to the level 
of the people she was among, excited great pity in 
both the cousins. 

She did not care for being removed — she was very 
well where she was — ^her baby was fond of the noisy 
Cornish woman, and would go to her when he was 
cross with herself — and as she had no furniture but a 
bed, a chair, and a small table, it would be nonsense to 
go into a large house. But her objections were all over- 
ruled by the doctor, who happened to call when the 
visitors were in, and ordered her to axscept the kind 
offer. 

^ You are getting into such a low nervous state,' said 
he, * that you want a little rousing, and the exertion of 
moving will do you good; besides that, this is not a fit 
place for an invalid.' 

* I will get our waterman to call with his cart to- 
morrow to bring you over,' added Margaret; ^and you 
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will find that your boy will be much the better for 
having a little garden to run about in.' 

' He can't walk yet, and he is eighteen months old/ 
Mrs. Smith said, despondingly. 

' He will soon learn,' said Clara. 

* He has been a very troublesome thing ever since he 
was bom,' continued the mother — * and I did not know 
how to manage him, and I dare say I have done him a 
deal of mischief, but it can't be helped. Don't scream 
so, Bobby, my darling — Shall I give you to your own 
Tregilliaa ? You will break your heart to part with her 
to-morrow.' 

This was rather an ungracious return for substantial 
kijpidn^ss ; but our three friends were not easily daunted, 
and went away, quite pleased at doing the poor thing 
good against her wiU. When they parted from Mr& 
Handy, Clara told her cousin that at first she had con- 
sidered her a commonplace talkative woman, without 
any refijiement or delicacy of feeling, but that gradually 
she had' shaken off the landlady, and shown herself a 
true gentlewoman. 

^ l^e most brilliant genius,' Clara said, * could not 
have comforted me so much as Mrs. Handy did in my 
desolate kitchen, when I sent for her ; and the way she 
askeft me to do her a fevour then, not even yourself 
cotdd have improved upon.' 

^ I am not good at doing things of that kind,' said 
Margaret; ^ Grace and Annie are more delicate. But 
with regard to first impressions, I am very apt to judge 
of people from them, and often find myself mistaken ; 
but I thought you were so quick-sighted you could 
read people at a glance.' 

* I leave that to my friend, Miss Withering. When 
I look into my own heart, and reflect that I have been 
studying it for twenty years, and do not half undeop- 
stand it yet, I should be diffident in my judgment o 
others. But, Margaret, is it not delightful to thin] 
that the more you know people the better you lil 
them ? Surely poor human nature cannot be so bad 
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it is called, or that would not be the case. I disHked 
Miss Waterstone at first, but grew to see that she had 
many good points. Mrs. Handy I looked down upon, 
and now I love her dearly. Mrs. Bantam taught me 
a great deal ; and Mr. Bantam has twenty times more 
sense than I gave him credit for at first.' 

^ You did not learn to like Miss Withering, how- 
ever,' said Margaret. 

* I did not know her, even at the last,' answered 
Clara. * Poor woman ! what a misfortune it must be 
to be afflicted with such a disagreeable temper, and 
to have nobody to love her. But she really knew 
well how to manage leeches, and was a painstaking 
nurse.' 

' What did you think of me when you saw me first V 
asked Margaret. 

' I was first envious of you, then a&aid of you, and 
now I am going to try to be like you,' replied Clara. 
' If I had had as much courage and strength of mind 
as you have, I should have got better through my 
troubles.' 

'You would have done no such thing,' Margaret 
said. * My mind is strong when it is employed on 
suitable objects ; but I could not bring myself to take 
a situation, even as governess, in the best family in 
South Australia. I must and will speak out my mind 
wherever I am, and I know I should have quarrelled 
with Mrs. Bantam the very first week of my servi- 
tude.' 

'And yet you do not mind hard work or tedious' 
work,' observed Clara, * and have resolution enough to 
go on with dry and improfitable studies without en- 
couragement from any one.' 

' I pursue these things because they please me,' was 
Lthe answer ; ' but I cannot bear the idea of selling my 
mhime, my mind, my identical self, for so much aryear. 
plj! think I could get a situation if I tried ; but though 
♦} would be very proper in present circumstances, I 
moinnot bring my mind to such a thing.' 
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' Could not I get a situation 1' Clara inquired ; ' for 
I am a burden to you.' 

' No ; for I cannot spare you,' replied Margaret. 
' If OTir brothers do not succeed, and we are forced to 
live on our own very scanty means, will you submit to 
a dry morsel, and quietness therewith, in preference 
to a better style of Hving where there is not so much 
love? You have made me quite interested in your 
phonetic short-hand, and I must go on with it till I 
conquer it entirely ; you sit and talk with Grace while 
I am engaged with law; and you take long walks with 
Annie, which do her a great deal of good ; so I beg, as 
a ferVOur to myself, that you will not think of leaving 
us till our brothers return. I have now more leisure 
than I ever had in my life before, and I am anxious to 
make the most of it' 

* Carlyle says : — * Find your work, and do it,' ' re- 
marked Clara. * I wish I could find out what is my 
proper work ; for though I have some good theoretical 
ideas on education, I do not think I should make a 
good teacher ; and I never felt that the work I did at 
Mrs. Bantam's, was the work I was sent into the world 
to do.' 

* Your vocation is marriage,' said Margaret. ' You 
are formed to make some good man very happy, and I 
hope ere long to see you do it. All your little talents 
are pleasure-giving; you have feeling, and taste, and 
tact, and I can &>ncy your husband finding new charms 
in you every day.' 

'Many people mistake their vocation when they 
marry,' said Clara ; * and if I were to meet with the 
one man in a thousand that I should like for a husband, 
how many chances there are that he woxild not like me 
for a wife. I suppose the poor girl we have just seen 
fencied she should be happy when she entered iuto 
her new state; and yet it has brought her into a depth 
of misery, which I hope, even at service, to escape. Is 
there a prejudice here against old maids ? for it is a 
very mischievous one V 

VOL. II. C 
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' Of course, old maids are laugHed at Here as else- 
where,' Margaret answered, smiling herself; *and 
though all our married friends advise us never to many, 
as we are so much happier single, I fancy that when I 
get gray and wrinkled, they will change their tone. 
They are always complaining of the trouble and care 
of children, till I often feel angry with them for it.' 

* Perhaps it is a delicate way of expressing their 
sense of their responsibility,' observed Clara. 

' You are charitable, Clara ; but I believe they do 
think too much of the trouble,* Margaret persisted. 
* And as for the fiithers, they seem to look upon their 
children as pleasures, not as duties. They keep them 
beside them while they are amusing ; but as soon as 
they begin to be naughty or tiresome, they hand them 
over to their mothers.' 

^ My father never did so,' Clara said ; * but I have 
observed it in others, and have felt as angry at it as 
you can do.' 

' I am glad you did,' said Margaret. * Different as 
we are, Clara, we agree on all great points : you 
despise what is petty, and hate what you think wrong, 
just as uncompromisingly as I do. People think me 
hard and cold ; but you know me better.' 

There was not ' an elbow' Margaret had that Clara 
did not love her the better for. There were many en- 
dearing points about her, and one true soul always 
recognises another. It was pleasant to have some- 
thing again to learn, and to associate with people who 
were not so engrossed with the petty concerns and 
cares of the present, as to neglect preparation for the 
future. Margaret's religion was not kept for Sunday- 
use only ; it was a continual up-looking — an habitual 
conscientiousness; and Clara felt that she grew stronger 
and happier under her cousin's influence. She knew 
that in religion alone she could find consolation under 
her trials ; and in the comparative leisure she now en.-i 
joyed, she found sermons more interesting, and religious 
meditation more profitable than she had done at Mrs. 
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Bantam^s ; when she was often too weary to listen to 
what was preached, and too anxious lest any piece of 
work shoiild be forgotten or neglected, to pursue any 
connected train of thought. One requires time to 
think ; and Clara now sometimes laid down her work, 
and would sit for a quarter of an hour endeavouring 
either to subdue her idle reveries, or to induce some- 
thing more profitable, without her cousins, either by 
words or looks, reproaching her for her idleness. She 
often saw one smile chasing another on Annie's face, 
or heard an occasional little sigh escape her, as she 
worked diligently at the slippers, and wondered what 
she was thinking of, without daring to ask 

Annie took quite as much interest in Miss Ker as 
any of the others, and was the first to offer to take the 
baby for an hour or two, while his mother rested from 
the fetigue of the removal. He was not nicely dressed ; 
but Clara rummaged out something, and got Grace to 
show her how to cut a new frock for him, and set 
about making it as fast as possible. Bobby was crying 
in Annie's arms when Mr. Harris called, and he looked 
annoyed to find her so much engrossed with the cross 
little monkey, as he called it, when he had expected 
her to be both ready and able to amuse him, either by 
music or badinage. 

Clara related the history of the unfortunate mother, 
as far as she knew it, with earnestness ; but her en- 
thusiasm called forth no correspondent feeling from 
him. Perhaps it was too much to expect a man to 
sympathize in a woman's wrongs; but he seemed 
flippant. 

* How very heroic you all are,' said he, ^ to venture 
on benevolence to such a questionable object ! I was 
reading, in a silly novel, recommended to me by Mrs. 
Haussen^ that very serious imputations were cast upon 
a young lady of rank, who deigned to visit a person 
who had been entrapped into a mock marriage, like 
your friend Miss Ker ; but that the angelic creature 
was superior to all such considerations. Certainly, 

c 2 
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Miss Margaret has courage enough for anything ; but 
I did not expect Miss Annie and Miss Morison to be 
so quixotic' 

' I do not think you like children/ said Clara. 

'They are horrid pests when they are babies,' he 
answered ; ' but I like them when they begin to talk, 
and are amusing. I believe there is a great deal of 
affectation in the Aiss ladies make about them. It 
looks amiable, does it not, Miss Annie V 

Annie kept rocking the child in her arms, and sing- 
ing monotonously to it; but she felt grieved that 
Harris should think her affected. 

' Have you heard horn, your brothers. Miss Elliot V 
continued he. * There is a vessel in from Melbourne 
to-day, and we are getting a great deal of gold into the 
office.' 

* We have not heard yet,' said Grace ; ' but we get 
such accounts of the miserable state of things at the 
diggings, that we are quite unhappy. Nobody dares 
to go out at night for fear of being robbed and mur- 
dered, and the health of the generality of the diggers 
is very bad. Annie, give me the child ; you cannot 
pacify it,' 

* No, Grace, let me keep it. I promised his mother 
to nurse him myself, and I will keep my promise,' said 
Annie. 

JVIr. Harris talked to Margaret and Grace for half 
an hour, and then went home to Handy's to dinner ; 
where he was pleased to see that he coidd make Mrs. 
Haussen nearly forget, that her husband had sent her 
thirty ounces of gold by the newly arrived ship. 

The Elliots found their new neighbour rather ex- 
acting, liking some one to talk to, and being always 
glad to get rid of the baby, which cried so much that 
it made her ill ; so that they were almost constantly- 
encumbered with it. Adversity had changed Miss 
Ker from a lively, good-humoured girl, into a miserable 
and selfish woman. She liked to see the new frocks 
her neighbours made for Bobby, but wanted energy to 
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do anything for him herself. The doctor begged the 
Elliots to bear with her, telling them it was impossible 
either mother or child could live many weeks. Miss 
Xer talked about her husband with bitterness, and 
was fond of recounting all the fidsehoods he had told 
her. She also dwelt on the appearance of his true 
wife, saying how much she hated her, and what pert, 
ugly things all th^ children were. But not even of 
her husband did she speak so bitterly as of Mrs. Camp- 
bell ; for, she said, ' If it had not been for her, I am 
sure I could have married Mr. Johnson, and I should 
have been rich and comfortable, instead of being trod- 
den upon by everybody. If he had only seen more of 
me, I am sure he would have made me a proposal. Do 
you know him. Miss Annie, for I should like to see him 
again?' 

*■ I have met him once or twice,' said Annie. ' He 
is at the diggings now.' 

^ Just let me see him when he returns,' said Miss 
Ker, * for I may have some hold on him yet.' 

William Bell was authorized to take in the letters for 
the Elliots and Miss Morison, and to bring them to 
their house. Their hearts used to beat qtdck in antici- 
pation when they saw him walking hastUy to the house, 
but the first letter he brought was a great disappoint- 
ment to the Elliots, for it was from Mrs. Bantam to 
Clara. The first pang over, they were anxious to know 
if Clara was to leave them, and as there were no secrets 
in it, she read it to her cousins. It ran thus : — 

'My dear Clara, — 

* I promised to write to you when we got 
settled, and as we are as much established here as we 
can hope to be for some time to come, I take up my 
pen to tell you my adventures. 

* Our. voyage was rather a quick one, as we got across 
in a week; but the ship was so crowded, and the people 
in the next cabins were so disagreeable, that I was quite 
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glad when it was over. I did not want to stay in the 
vessel after Mr. Bantam had left it, so we landed 
together, and began the difficult search for lodgings. 
We were directed first to one house, then to another, 
and another ; but every place was Ml to overflowing. 
Then we tried the inns, and though I offered to wait 
upon myself, and to give no trouble if they would only 
give us house-room, it was of no use^ The streets were 
crowded with noisy men and women driving about 
furiously in gigs; I coimted five diggers' weddings 
while I was going about ; the women were prodigiously- 
smart, but the bridegrooms had only those horrid tartan 
things, like short smock-fi:ocks — they call them jumpers 
here— -which all the returned diggers seem to wear, and 
which looked very shabby beside white satin and lace 
veils. I was footsore and miserable, but still was deter- 
mined not to go back to the ship if I could help it, 
when at the last public-house Mr. Bantam inquired at, 
we were directed to go up a narrow lane, where there 
were apartments to let. 

* For the first time that day, we got an answer of 
' Yes' to our inquiries. I was so glad that I sat down, 
but was vexed to hear that we could not have a room 
to ourselves. I could have a bed in a room where there 
were three ladies already, and Mr. Bantam was to have 
a sofa in the parlour. However, there was no help for 
it, and Mr. Bantam went back to see about getting our 
most necessary luggage brought to our lodgings, and 
left me staring at the six sofas, that were ranged 
all round the room, with an idea that each of 
them was slept on at night. I begged to be shown, 
into my room, that I might arrange my dress before 
dinner; and the landlady, who was a red-faced, vulgar 
woman, made a sort of apology for Mrs. Tomkins, who 
was in bed, as she felt poorly. The bedroom was 
wretchedly dirty, and there was such a smell of spirits 
and tobacco in the house, that I felt quite sick. I had 
not got myself fairly tidy when I was summoned to 
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dinner; but oh! what a scene met my eyes. Dirty, 
unshaved men, who were swearing at everything and 
nothing, and women who seemed unsexed altogether. 
It was a ship-load of convicts from Van Dieman's 
Land, with or without a ticket-of-leave ; none of 
them deserved to be let loose on society, I wad 
sure ; the people who kept the house were old con- 
victs; Mrs. Tomkins was intoxicated; and there waa 
I without my husband, exposed to every kind of 
insolence. 

* I thought Mr. Bantam would never return ; when 
he did, I begged him to take me back to the ship. Of 
course we forfeited the three pounds ten shillingswe had 
advanced, and got a great deal of abuse besides from the 
people in the house. I was obliged to go into the bed- 
room for my bonnet and shawl, and fo\md that Mr& 
Tomkins had got well enough to help herself to my 
handsome cameo, which I had left on the dressing- 
table. She used such dreadful language, that I did not 
dare to complain, but went off with Mr. Bantam as &flt 
as I cotdd. 

'We stayed on board ship for a few days, paying for 
the accommodation, till Mr. Bantam coidd get the house 
we live in now. We pay a hundred a year for it, and 
it only consists of two small rooms; but it is in a nice 
situation in CoUingwood, which may be called the 
North Adelaide of Melbourne. It is more crowded 
than North Adelaide, and there are scarcely any gardens 
or vineyards to be seen, nor any villages round about 
the town; but yet it is betUIr than Melbourne itself 
Mr. Bantam has to walk between two and three miles 
every day to his business, but he does not seem to mind 
it. Melbourne is a much finer town than Adelaide in 
many respects, but it is not a nice place to live in* 
The streets are alternately broad and narrow, such as 
Oreat Collins-street and Little OoUins-street, Great 
Bourke-street and Little Bourke-street ; but all these 
are well built on^ The lanes are horrible; and there 
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are so many of them, and they are tenanted by such 
low people, that it is a wonder they do not bring a 
pestilence on the town. I miss the park lands very 
much here, and also the fruit, so abundant at this time 
in Adelaide, but here extravagantly dear. Yegetables, 
too, are unattainable; milk is four shillings a quart, 
and butter as much per pound. Water is four shillings 
a hogshead, though we are quite near the river. I see 
quite respectable-looking women, withhandsome dresses, 
drawing water from the river in i^ilsful. 

* Melbourne is a wonderfully stirring town, and Mr. 
Bantam thinks his prospects are good. I have seen a 
good many Adelaide people, and you cannot think how 
my heart warms to them. There is a nice £unily 
living near us, that I am grown quite attached to. Mr. 
Hallam is a pleasant old gentleman, and his wife is 
very clever, but never disagreeable, as Miss Withering 
used to be. Two of the young men are at the diggings, 
and the girls are always talking about their cleverness ; 
so I hope the Hallams would make up to you for the 
Elliots, in some measure. They used to live in North 
Adelaide, but I never saw them before. 

'Mr. Beginald's letter did Mr. Bantam good, for 
Mr. Harringdean has shown us great kindness. Your 
friend, Mr. Campbell, is getting into first-rate business 
here, and has paid the three hundred pounds to Mr. 
Bantam, who has since remitted it to our friend, Mr. 
B.eginald. 

' I cannot tlunk of asking you to come across here, 
while we are in such a small house, but depend upon 
it, that whenever we can find room we shall want you. 
Write to me how things go on in Adelaide, and if our 
poor cottage has been inquired about, and if the garden 
has gone to ruin. Have you seen or heard anything 
of Miss Withering? Mr. Bantam told Mr. Dillon his 
mind about her when he announced our removal: 
he called her an insufferable incubus. I hope to 
goodness she will not change her mind, and come 
here. 
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* I trust you get on nicely with your cousins, and 
that the young gentlemen are doing well at the dig- 
gings. There seems to be no falling off, but rather ai^ 
increase in the quantity of gold brought down weekly. 
Give the Misses Elliot my kind regards, and remember 
Mr. Bantam and myself to Mr. Breginald, when you 
see him;, and believe me, ever yours truly, 

* E. Bantam.' 

After Clara had told Mr. Bell what might be consi- 
dered the public news of this letter, Annie showed 
Bobby to him, saying — 

' This is one of the present occupants of poor 
Mrs. Bantam's cottage. Even his sick mother pre- 
vents the mischievous children from pulling it to 
pieces.' 

' Will you do us a favour, Mr. Bell V said Grace. 
' We have no small wood, and should be glad if you 
would take George's place, and chop us a little.' 

The visitor at once complied, and went into the 
yard, while Annie followed with the child, who wanted 
to be out of doors. She sat down on a log, and pleased 
Bobby by letting him watch the chopping ; while Wil- 
liam secretly admired her gentle fe*e and soft brown 
eyes, as they turned tenderly on the helpless object on 
her knee. 

* What a sad story that is of Miss Ker,' said he; * I 
heard of it at the time it happened. I think there is 
nothing so dastardly as to deceive a woman, as Smith 
deceived her. There she is, or at least the wreck of 
what she was, coming up to us.' 

' Ajre you tired of Bobby?' the mother asked. 

' Not at all,' answered Annie. * I think he is be- 
ginning to be fond of me, and to forget his old land- 
lady. Don't you think he looks better since he came 
here V 

' I don't expect I shall be able to rear him at all,' 
said Mrs. Smith. ' But, however, you are more able to 
nurse him than I am, for I have such a pain in my 
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side, I cannot do it.' And Mrs. Smith returned to her 
cottage. 

* She is not very grateful,' said Bell ; ' but I am glad 
to see you do not expect too much. She has had much, 
to try her temper, and we who have been more fortu- 
nate should make allowanoea Look ! Bobby, here is a 
famous stroke coming down ! — There is a lady just 
come to Mrs. Brown's, who seems to hate children ; 
pushing little Amy about, and scolding Fred. It is 
not good to see a woman without a kind heart for 
children, and I am sure I shall never like this Miss 
Withering.' 

* Miss Withering !' cried Annie. ' Has she left Mrs. 
Den£eld's, or is she only on a visit to townl' 

' It is no business of mine, and I made no inquiries ; 
but when ladies whisper very loud, one cannot help 
hearing,' said BelL ' I heard Miss Withering telling 
our hostess what a very superior person Mrs. Denfield 
was, and that the family were excellent, with one ex- 
ception ; but, as she said, ' one bitter drop is sufficient 
for me, I would not remain to create disunion in the 
family; and I hope Mr. Den£eld will reflect seriously 
on the sacrifice that has been made to him.' ' 

'I shall write Minnie Hodges all about it,' said 
Annie ; * she was staying at Mrs. Bantam's while Miss 
Withering was there, and was made quite wretched 
and ill by her; and indeed so was Clara, all the time 
Miss Withering was in the house.' 

Here Annie stopped short, and blushed. She had 
tried to keep Clara's situation at Mrs. Bantam's secret 
from everybody, and had presented her as a fashionable 
cousin from Edinburgh ; insisting on her sewing on all 
her flounces again, and wearing her best dresses. 

' I knew what your cousin was before she came to 
you,' said William ; ' but you do not fancy I should 
think the less of her for what she did ; or the less of 
you, because you had been kind to Mrs. Bantam's ser- 
vant.' 

* Why, Mr. Bell, that is but a negative compliment,' 
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Annie answered ; ^ as I get no positive ones from you, 
I must treasure this up.' 

William looked rather sadly in her face, and began 
to chop very hard indeed ; and Annie thought it was 
a great pity Harris and he could not divide each other's 
good qualities between them, for they would make two 
delightful men, if better balanced. 



♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦ 
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CHAPTER III 
XB. Harris's prospects of oetting to the digoikgs 

LOOK BRIGHTER. 

AS the weeks and montlis passed away without any 
letters arriving from their brothers, the Elliots felt 
very unhappy, and Clara found she must throw aside 
her own griefs in order to try to mitigate theirs. Grace 
would cry over her needlework, Margaret could no 
longer fix her attention on her books, and poor Annie 
found the sHppers very trying to her eyes, and used to 
walk with Bobby every day towards the Flagstaff, to 
see if any vessels were coming in from Melbourne. 
William Bell told them to blame the post-office, which 
was wretchedly managed; and assured them that if 
anything seriously bad had happened, they would cer- 
tainly have heard of it. Everything that he could hear 
about the diggings that was at all cheerful, he told them ; 
he advised them not to judge of the state of things at 
the Mount by what was reported of Melbourne, for, as 
he said, people who were digging for gold were far more 
orderly than those who were spending it. 

* You are sure to hear from them by the Escort at 
any rate ; and when I go, I will deliver your letters into 
their own hands. I wish I had this concern feirly wound 
up, but I cannot leave Adelaide till I have disposed of 
my brother's premises, and Mr. Macnab is a cautious 
Scotchman, who is very slow in coming to terms. He 
has been five evenings at Mrs. Brown's already to talk 
to me about it, and gave Miss Withering an opportunity 
of displaying her eloquenca He seems to think her 
a clever, sensible woman, and I am afraid she wiU en- 
slave him.' 

* I do not think it,' said Clara ; ' for I never saw a 
man so afraid of female &scination as he is.' 

^ But Miss Withering is not fascinating, and there 
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lies his danger/ answered Bell ; ^ if she were young and 
pretty, and seemed amiable, he would be on his guard ; 
bat she is none of these, and makes no secret of her 
real love of money. She talks at great length on the 
importance of wealth, on the weight it gives its possessor, 
and the miserable condition of those who have it not, 
and Mr. Macnab cannot help agreeing with all she says. 
She tells him of her engagement as a daily governess, 
does not disguise that she has only a paltry salary, but 
boasts that she can make as handsome an appearance 
on a little, as other people on a great deal Eeally I 
hate the woman.' 

^Because she slights you, and prefers Mr. Macnab,' 
said Annie, laughing. 

*No, it is not for that; it is because she is so un- 
feminine ; she seems to lower the character of the sex 
by ignoring everything good and gentle.' 

' I am glad she did not come to Handy^s,' said Harris, 
who had also dropped in this evening, ' for though Mrs. 
Haussen is intensely silly, she tries to be agreeable even 
to a penniless dog like myself; and she is both young 
and pretty, which would make me overlook a host of 
feiults.' 

* So it would not me,' exclaimed Bell ; * for if a person 
is not good or amiable when young and pretty, when 
can she be ? I think it is much harder to be amiable 
when one is old and ugly; don't you think so. Miss 
Annie]' 

* People always reckon youth and beauty as tempta- 
tions, but I suppose that is only to comfort those who 
have not got them,' replied Annie. 

* I think it is very hard to be good when one has 
nothing to attract the liking of other people,' said Bell ; 
* it is a mistake in novels to represent the neglected 
child growing up beautiful and amiable, for coldness is 
a bad atmosphere for the virtues to thrive in. Many 
whom we find it difficult to love, would be made more 
amiable by a little affection, than more attractive people 
are by a great deal' 
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'like all your countrymen, Bell, you are fond of 
getting metaphysical,' remarked Harris. 

' Like all your countrymen, you are fond of having 
nothing said that you cannot say better yourseli^ I 
might retort/ said BelL 

'What cotmtryman do you suppose me to bel' 
Harris asked. 

* Irish, of course,' was the answer. 

* I am English by extraction ; but I was bom in 
Scotland, and educated in Ireland. You are all Scotch 
here, so I choose to be considered a Caledonian.' 

' / am not Scotch !' said Annie ; ' I am colonial !' 
' Then I, too, am colonial. An adept in all colonial 
phraseology, skilful in compoimding colonial beverages, 
unrivalled in enlivening colonial public dinners, and 
drawing all I have to live upon from the colonial 
treasury I' 

* I suppose you will not do the last long, for you in- 
tended to be at the diggings before Mr. Bell,' said 
Clara. 

'I intended to do so. Miss Morison, but really 
Adelaide is a more expensive place to live in than 
Kooringa ; aud at my present rate of saving, it will 
take me three years and four months to get to Mount 
Alexander, according to an elaborate calciilation which 
I made last night.' 

* Is there any necessity for your spending so much 
money?' Margaret asked, gravely. 'Setting aside 
your desire to go to the diggings, you should think of 
the possibilities of sickness and accidents, and provide 
against them.' 

* I don't think you are very anxious to go to the 
diggings,' observed Bell. ' You lead a pleasant enough 
life here, and are not driven out of the colony by ne- 
cessity, as so many of us are.' 

'And if you were in my place you would stay,' 
said Harris ; — ' you would be quite contented with a 
hundred and thirty pounds a-year, while so many 
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fellows were makmg their thousands gold-digging? 
Why, even if my salary were ten times what it is, I 
should want to see the gold fields just the same. It 
shows a great lack of spirit to stay quietly boxed up in 
an office, when all the adventurous young men in the 
colony are camping at Mount Alexander !* 

'Then you really wish to gol! said Bell, empha- 
tically. 

* Yes, I do ; — ^but what is the use of tantalizing me 
about it 1 It only makes me miserable ! Fray, Miss 
Elliot, play something that we can dance to, to put me 
in good humour.' 

Grace played a polka ; Harris asked Clara to dance 
with him, and William Bell took Annie. Harris 
had never danced with Clara before ; and when he saw 
how graceful she was, he thought Annie must feel 
jealous, particularly as Bell was a very second-rate 
performer. He talked to Clara, and tried to make 
himself agreeable ; while Clara, willing on her part to 
draw him out, kept up the conversation with spirit. 
William Bell very soon became tired, and set his 
partner down. 

* Don't you think my cousin very pretty V then 
whispered Annie to him ; ' and does not she dance 
much better than we poor colonial girls do V 

* Yes, I dare say she does,' answered he. ' But I hope 
you do not let Harris know all about her, for he might 
make her feel uncomfortable.' 

* I don't think he would, Mr. BelL You do not do 
Mr. Harris justice,' replied Annie, not liking Bell's 
attempt to take advantage of his rival's neglect. 

Singing soon followed. William Bell begged Annie 
to sing * The Flowers of the Forest' She tried it, but 
soon broke down ; for she could not overcome the feel- 
ing of its applicability to their present case ; all the 
flowers of South Australia being indeed gone, and no 
one knowing when they would return. Mr. Harris 
almost regained the ground he had lost, by praising the 
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air very much, and requesting Annie to copy it for him^ 
to take to the diggings, and sing there, which she 
promised to do. 

When the young men were on their way home, Bell 
said to his companion, ' I could lend you enough money 
to take you to the Mount, if you do not need much ; 
and I dare say you will be able to pay me in nuggets 
when I get up there myself.' 

' Oh ! twenty pounds is all I want, and you really 
are a good fellow to make the offer. You shall be 
paid, principal and interest, whenever I have it ; but 
take care not to give it to me till I am on the point of 
starting, or I may lose sight of it; I am the worst 
fellow in the world to take care of money.* 

* I do not want any interest, but of course I should 
like my money again, for I have had much ado to save 
the little I have.' 

* You are a brick!' said Harris, 'and you will lose 
nothing by me, I assure you. I shall give notice 
at the office to-morrow, and then, hurrah for the 
diggings !' 

The attention of the EUiots was diverted from their 
personal anxieties by the alarming illness of poor little 
Bobby, who, as his mother had anticipated, was not 
strong enough to cut his double teeth. The little fellow 
fretted and pined for two days, and then, on the third, 
became so quiet and peaceful, that Clara and Annie 
were sure he would win through ib; but Grace shook 
her head. Grace had had great experience amongst 
her married friends' families, and turned out to be in 
the right; for Bobby died in Clara's arms late on the 
third night. Though the mother had talked with ap- 
parent indifference of the probability of his death, the 
reality awoke all her maternal instinct, and her grief 
was violent. The only thing she had on earth was 
taken from her — her own dear pretty boy ! How she 
longed now to hear his querulous cry, and felt that she 
could never weary of watching over and working f-^r 
him ! She thanked her friends for all their kindness 
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to Ker poor dbild, but would not trouble them any 
niore, she said; she only wanted to die, and be with 
her boy. She looked at the dress she wore, which wad 
old and feded, saying something about not having any- 
;bing Idack; but it was no matter; and then begged 
them all to go away, and leave her to weep by herself. 
Next morning, the fiainily held a sort of council about 
providing her with mourning: * For it is evident,' said 
Grace, ' that it would comfort poor Mrs. Smith to have 
a black gown to wear for her boy.' 

'It is an absurd custom,' observed Margaret, Ho 
-wear mourning at aU. It gives people gloomy ideas 
of death, and is a very expensive thing at a very ex- 
pensive time. The Society of Friends wear no mourn- 
ing, and I think they are right' 

' You wore mourning yoursdf for our feither and 
mother/ said Annie, ^and I think it is a graceful 
custom ; and if I were Mrs. Smith, I should not like 
w^earing coloured clothes.' 

' I wore mourning, first, because my mother wished 
me to do so, and afterwards to please George and Grace, 
but not because I thought it either necessary or right ; 
stiLl, I make no objection to Miss Eler having mourning, 
and if I had the money, I should think it well bestowed 
on any comfort to her.' 

* Do you thiok she would be too proud to wear an 
old dress 1' asked Clara; ' I have two tolerably good, 
which I threw off when it got so hot on board-ship.' 

The dresses were brought ourt^ and Mrs. Smith was 
pleased with them, and laid them down, saying that 
when she got up next monaing^ she would try on one 
of them. But th^ lay untouched for days and days; 
the bereaved mother never grew stroi^ enough to rise ; 
she became weaker and weaker, and one or other of her 
nei^bours was constantly with her. 

'Have you any relations in Scotland I' asked 
Clara, wishing, in case of her death, to know to whom 
to Tvrita 

'Only some brothers and sisters lasy the half-blood, 

VOL. IL D 
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and a step-father, whom I never could bear. My 
mother has been long dead, and her husband married 
again. I was at school all my life till I came out 
here.' 

* Did you like your teacher?* asked Clara, remem- 
bering the love and gentleness of her own dear in- 
structress. 

* Oh ! yes, when she was not cross ; but I was quite 
glad when they told me I was to come here, for I 
thought I should have my own way; but you see it 
has been a very miserable way.' 

* I was sent out with a letter to Mr. Campbell, like 
you,' Clara said ; ' and with a strong recommendation 
to Mrs. Campbell's motherly care ; but she had been 
dead a year when I came out, and Mr. Campbell was 
quite surprised that I did not know of it. I regretted 
it exceedingly at the time, for I found myself compelled 
to go to service ; but, after all, it was not a bad thing 
for me. So you need not be surprised that I take a 
great interest in you.' 

* I dare say Mr. Campbell £incied you were sent out 
to be his second wife,' said Mrs. Smith ; * he was always 
rather suspicious, though not so bad as Mrs. Camp- 
bell.' 

It flashed across Clara's mind that this was true, from 
a singular expression which she had sometimes ob- 
served in Mr. Campbell's fe«e; and she wondered if her 
uncle had really been so regardless of her character and 
comfort, as to send her out with so questionable an 
object. But here we will do Mr. Morison justice. He 
did not trouble himself to. read the Adelaide papers, 
which Mr. Campbell occasionally sent to him, and was 
consequently ignorant of the death of his friend's wife. 
He remembered that the Campbells were kind, hospi- 
table people in Edinburgh, and trusted that Clara's con- 
nexion with himself, her orphan condition, and her odd 
accomplishments, might ingratiate her with his friends, 
and that they would push her into society where she 
might settle in life. People in India are always glad 
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to have a pretty girl to bring out, and he -expected no 
less in South Australia. 

When Mrs. Smith once began to talk of Mrs. Camp- 
bell, she was apt to continue the subject till she was 
quite exhausted ; and on this occasion she brought on 
such a "violent fit of coughing, that Clara was dread- 
fully alarmed, and called in her cousins. Margaret 
went for the doctor with all possible despatch ; but when 
he came, he said that nothing could be done; he had 
been expecting his patient to be carried off in this way 
for some time back; and he assured Clara, who re- 
proached herself for exciting Miss Ker by talking of 
past events, that nothing could have prolonged her life 
for a week, while the most trifling exertion might have 
killed her before. 

* Poor Miss Ker!' said Margaret; Hhis has been an 
unfriendly land for her; here she has lost name and 
feme, and joy and hope.' 

*Let us trust that she leaves this world for a better,' 
said the doctor, as he closed her eyes, and told the 
Elliots that all their cares on her account were over. 

They were sitting taUdng of their late neighbour, 
and almost forgetting that there was such a thing as 
a Flag-staff, when Annie exclaimed, — 

'Here is William Bell; he is bringing us letters, I 
am sure, by his face.' 

SheopeLd ihe door for him with a radiant smile, 
and he lost no time in delivering three letters — one for 
each of the Elliots — saying, that the escort was coming 
in with the gold in the a^emoon, but that the mail 
had been sent forward for delivery first. 

He was going away to let them read their letters in 
quiet, but he looked very anxious to hear the news; and 
Margaret insisted on his stayiag tni they had picked 
out what might interest him. 

' Well,' said William, * then I shall ask Miss MoriiBon 
to come into the garden with me, for I am afraid I may 
otherwise look inquisitive while you read.' 

Clara stepped out of the French window with him, 

d2 
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and told bi?? the stid tale of the death of their neigh- 
bour. 

' I wonder how Smith feeb now,' said he; ' I should 
not be surprised if I meet him at the diggings, for he 
wa3 always a roving character; if so, I will tell him 
what has happened, and I hope he may have the grace 
to be sorry. I looked hard at the addresses of these 
letters, and I think they seezned healthy enough. How 
I long to get beside George and Gilbert again I You 
do not know them yet, Miss Morison; but I am sure 
you wiU like them when you do. They have had the 
advantage of being always in ladies' society, and though 
they are not very polished, they are never so awkwajrd 
as I am.' 

' They are not so accomplished as Mr. Harris, l^nt I 
cannot say I like him much,' observed Clara. 

^ I thought all ladies liked him,' said BelL 

'Oh, no!' exclaimed Clara. * Women, are not so 
simple as you think them. A xnan can very rarelj 
mng or dance hiioseK into a, woman's heart ; I think we 
understand the beau,ty of truth and uprightness as weU. 
asyoiL' 

' I am glad you say so, for unless I have these, I 
have little else to recommend me,' Bell answered. 

' And you really wish to please us,' said Clara; ' you 
need not then doubt of success. Do you expect to 
start soonf 

< Ye&; Macnab has come to terms at last, and I hope 
to go in a fortnight. I fear Miss Withering will miss 
her swain, for he will hardly cpme to Mrs. Brown's, 
except on business. His assi^itant has lefb him, which 
the lady considers a great hardship; 'for,' says she, 
' though Mr. Macnab's mind is eminently a commercial 
one, it is not fitted for the petty details of the counter, 
and it must be ruinous to his constitution to have no 
relaxation and no congenial society.' ' 

'Then Mr. E.enton has gone)' said Clara; 'I must 
go into the shop some day, and see how Mr. Macnab 
comes on by hiioself' 
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^ I think Renton was foolish to go to the diggings, 
when Macnab offered him a share of the business j but 
it was in dull times, and he thought there was little 
prospect of things looking up again. However, the 
place is open for him when he returns.' 

* Mr. Harris goes on Wednesday, does he hot?' said 
Clcura. * I cannot think where he found the money, 
unless he only makes a parade of extravagance, while 
secretly saving. Margaret is beginning to suspect the 
latter, and you know she is more lenient to extrava- 
gance than to avarice; but she does not know what to 
think of this sudden change.' 

William Bell felt reluctant to tell even Olara that 
he had lent the requisite money to Harris, for he was 
not sure that it was right either to lend it or to talk of 
it. He began to twist the creepers round the twine 
that Annie had nailed and tied to the pillars of the 
verandah, while Glara snipped off the withered roses 
which disfigured the bushes. 

When they were called in to hear the newSj Ol»ce 
in the first place gave Bell an escort-tebeipt foi* five 
ounces and a half of gold, which had been enclosed to 
her. 

* Is it not a poor thing for these threfe dear fell^trs 
to have been working for so long and so hard I You 
must try to dispose of it for us, for little as it is^ ire 
need it greatly; and indeed, Mr. Bell, we shall miss 
you very much. They have written often to us, but 
these are the first letters that have come safe, and Henry 
says he has only received one of mine, though I TWrote 
r^ularly once a fortnight.' 

Margaret read her letter from Gilbert straight 
through, but Grace and Annie left out great pieces of 
theirs. However, we will give them entire, ad 1«re 
have no secrets with our readers. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

LETTERS FROM THE DIGGmGS. 

From Hen/ry Mwrtin to Grace EUiot, 

Forest Creek. 

'IITY DEAREST Grace, — 

ItX < If I ^ere not sure that you write to me, 

and that your affection is unchanged, I should have 
been miserable indeed, for I never received a letter till 
last Sunday, and that was written about ten days after 
we sailed. 

* We are accustomed to be separated, but I used to 
go once a week to the post-office at Kooringa, as certain 
of a letter as I was of my dinner, — indeed, more so, for 
Mrs. White sometimes disappointed me, but you never 
did. Now, Sunday 6iter Sunday, I dress myself as well 
as circumstances will permit, at least putting on a clean 
shirt, but of course not shaving — for a man would be 
quite a Guy here without a beard — ^and sally to the 
tent wHch ierves as a posin^ffice, which is th4 miles 
off, but can hear nothing either good or bad. How 
thankful I was to see Tolmer and his band come up the 
other day, for I feel sure that what I write now will 
reach you, and that next escort will bring an answer. 
There is a great deal of jealousy of Adelaide men 
amongst the Victoria and New South Wales people, 
and they are making rather a row about our police 
coming through their country, to fetch away the gold 
we have dug, without its passing through their city and 
port of Melbourne. But I was glad to see Tolmer 
sitting in the Chief Commissioner's tent ; they were 
drinking wine together, and the Commissioner seemed 
quite gracious, so I hope it is all right. It is intended 
to erect a house for the Commissioner soon; at present 
he is in a tent handsomely fitted up, and lined with 
black velvet. 

* Though we have all written often, I suppose I must 
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take it for granted that you have received none of our 
letters, and begin at the beginning. We stayed only 
one night at Melbourne, in a miserable lodging-house, 
'where we three slept in the same room with three other 
queer customers. There was a lame man, a very deaf 
man, and one subject to fits, aU bound for the diggings. 
It cost us thirty shillings for the day and night, food 
and accommodation for three, which is not so bad as 
California used to be. 

* Next morning we set out on our eighty miles walk, 
and putting our traps on a dray, we walked by the side 
of them, and camped every night. We might have got 
up in three days easily if we had not been obliged to 
stay with our goods; but the roads for vehicles are 
horrible. The streets of Melbourne are highly praised, 
and are really better than those of Adelaide ; but once 
out of the town, there is not a mile of made road in any 
direction. So we took six days to reach Forest Creek, 
where we pitched our tent. It is entirely occupied by 
Adelaide men, as the South Australians are all called 
here, whether they come from Mount Remarkable or 
Encounter Bay. They are wonderfully friendly among 
themselves, and we were glad to hear familiar voices 
amongst them when we came up. 

* It is a perfect lottery here j we have sunk nine 
holes already, and have got nothing, while from holes 
close by us fellows have taken pounds upon pounds of 
gold. I saw one party take eighteen poimds' weight 
of gold from a hole that touched ours, in a day and a 
half We can only say, ' Better luck next time ;' but 
I must confess, my dear Grace, that I am ashamed of 
our first remittance, for it is the first, — we have sent 
nothing before, either vid Melbourne, or by private 
hand. Here have we paid two months* licence — ^that 
is nine pounds for three — ^we have worked like slaves, 
and send you five ounces and a half of gold, worth here 
only two pounds fifteen per ounce. 

* However, we have cleared our expenses hitherto, 
for we bought a lot of stuff from a party who were so 
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busy nuggeting) that they would not take the trouble 
to wash for the smaller particles, and we hired a horse 
and cart, and took it four miles to wash it in the creek. 
Such dust we had to drive through 1 Adelaide is a 
joke to it, and even the Burra road is, comparatively 
speaking, a pure atmosphere. Oh, Grace ! if you could 
have seen me there, with such a dirty &ce and hands, 
and looking as cross as the policemen do when they 
catch a chap working without a licence, I fear you 
would neither have known me when you saw me, nor 
liked me when you knew me. But it always did me 
good to remember your dear, gentle fibce, and I can tell 
you that one thought of you used to make me relax 
the muscles of my begrimed countenance, and give an 
afflicted sort of smile. 

* Five ounces and a half ! This does not look like 
our getting married soon ; but don't think I despair. 
If people will only persevere long enough, they will 
be successftd in the end, and if we cannot raise the 
money for our licences next month, we shall go into 
some employment, and not be too proud to work for 
wages, till we can raise the thirty sbfllings a piece, and 
start afresh. If we could just clear two hundred each, 
and come back to find Adelaide so fiir recovered as to 
give us employment again, 1 think we need delay 
matters no longer. It is two years and a half now since 
we were engaged, and though I have been very patient 
hitherto, the thought that a lucky stroke may enable 
us to marry at once, makes my heart beat very rest- 
lessly, and sends my pickaxe down with double force. 
Now, write to me, dear Grace, to tell me how little 
you would be satisfied with, and also how things are 
going on, for we hear such confused accounts. It is of 
no use sending newspapers through the post-office, but 
if William Bell comes, make up, a packet for him to 
bring us. 

* I have turned out a capital cook — decidedly the 
best of the party — so you- will know who to apply to 
on an emergency. No doubt I made mistakes some- 
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tiBies ; the first plum-pudding we made was a singular 
production. I made George stone the plums, and 
Gilbert chop the suet, while I put on the pot to boil 
the pudding in, and made a damper. There was a 
pannikin full of plums, and another of suet ; with this 
I mixed up five pannikins of flour, and kneaded it up 
as stiff as the damper. It was in vain that George 
told me puddings were made in a basin, and stirred 
with a spoon. I told h^m that these were delusive 
puddings, and not the substantial fare which working 
men required; so I tied it in a cloth, and boUed it for 
five hours. And was it not a stiff piece of work? We 
took three days to get through it ; and the jokes that 
were perpetrated, as I chewed away at the cold pudding, 
were very aggravating. However, I am now quite a 
proficient in the art, and some of our hungry neigh- 
bours like to drop in on a Sunday to take a share of 
Martin's pudding; for there are many here worse off 
than ourselves, who live in a sort of scrambling way 
upon chance hospitality; and they do clear everything 
before them. Many a time we have thought ourselves 
provisioned for two days, and half-a-dozen fellows 
would drop in, sometimes altogether, but generally by 
two and two, and polish off everything we had in the 
house, so that we were obliged to bake fresh damper 
for tea, and eat it without mutton; for it is only in the 
morning that the butchers will serve you, and then you 
must buy a whole quarter, or you will get none. 

* And, oh ! Grace, the washing has been a dreadM 
business; we should have taken lessons from you before 
we went away, but we had a conceited idea that all 
women's work was easy, and could be done by instinct. 
And I had passed myself off to your brothers as com* 
pletely up to the thing, and was entrusted with the 
management of the first washing. I took the clothes, and 
cut up half a bar of soap, and put them into the pot with a 
lot of stones and pebbles, thinking that the friction would 
be beneficial, and boiled all together for two or three 
hours. Then I took them out, saying that if they were 
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not dean, they ought to be hj this time; but the 
stewed shirts and trousers looked horrible ; even diggers 
were ashamed to wear them, for the dirt was com- 
pletely boiled into them, — ieist colours, and no mistake ; 
and I felt so completely discomfited, that I let George 
and Gilbert wash by themselves next time ; but their 
exploits were very little better than mine, which con- 
soled me in some measure. However, one day I saw 
an old woman drawing water from a deserted hole, 
(these holes are all the wells we have here,) which was 
very hard work for her : she was the first woman I had 
seZ oa the diggix^gs, a^d I was glad to have it in my 
power to help her. She was profrise in her thanks, 
and I insinuated that I should be more than repaid by 
a few plain directions about washing; these she gave 
me at considerable length, and my success has been 
brilliant ever since, though we find it very hard work. 
We are all very much shocked at the idea of your 
having to wash, now that we know how disagreeable 
it is, and hope that if we are successful, you will not 
need to do it in future. 

* We have a lot of Burra miners here, who have a 
bad trick of undermining other people's hol4, and taking 
the gold out of them, so that when you fancy you are 
striking into the real good stuff, down comes your 
crowbar upon disappointing emptiness. They have not 
been uniformly successful, and I have seen a good many 
who regret their comfortable biUets imder the South 
Australian Mining Association. 

* We send you the escort receipt for the gold; it is 
in a chamois-leather bag, marked with your name. 
Next time you will have to pay two per cent, for its 
safe conveyance to Adelaide, but this Tolmer says is a 
labour of love; so you will have it all; and a miserable 
lot it is. It is part of what we washed out of Jones' 
part/s rejected stuff; I believe it is likely to be pub- 
lished in the Adelaide newspapers, so there will be 
plenty of chaff flying about touching Elliot's party's 
large remittance. 
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' I know it was you that put up the portfolio for us 
to write upon, and we are very glad of it ; for it is un- 
pleasant to write on one's knee, or even on the top of 
one's hat; I must now resign it to Greorge/who looks 
volumes at me, and will, no doubt, write a voluminous 
letter to Annie. 

^ And now, dear Grace, I must bid you fe-rewell; you 
cannot think how reluctant I am to cease, when I think 
that you will really get my letter. God bless you, my 
dear girl, comfort you in all your troubles, and make 
me worthy of you, is the constant prayer of 

' Yours more than ever, 

'Henry Mabtin.* 



George Elliot to his sister Armie, 

Forest Creek. 

*My deab little Sister, — 

' I hope you have given up crying for us 
by this time, though I do not wish you to give up 
misfiiTig us. It was a comfort to receive one letter 
from you, though a very old one, in which you said 
something about finding a relation in whom you are 
interested, for anything that diverts your mind will 
also relieve it. I feel curious to see this new-found 
cousin, whom you call so pretty. I fear she will 
become a formidable rival to Minnie in your friendship, 
if she stays long with you. We have seen nothing yet 
of Charley Hodges, but as we are not sure that you 
have been able to tell Vn'm where we are, perhaps he has 
not started. You can let him know that we are at 
Forest Creek, three miles from the post-office, and next 
tent to Esdaile's store. When you write to Minnie, 
tell her that we have all been very glad of her 
* Shakspeare.' Perhaps it is as well that Charley did 
not join us, for we have been by no means lucky, and 
I should have been vexed to have taken him into such 
a poor afi[air. 
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'I think you would laugh to see what a fierce- 
looking fellow I am now, ' bearded like a pard.' Of 
course Henry and Gilbert are bearded too, but they are 
recognisable. Tom Dennis, who was working in the 
next hole, knew Harry by his voice, and found out 
Gilbert after a good look, but was obliged to ask who 
t'other chap was ; and I could not help laughing to 
think that a fellow who had been for years in the same 
store with me, should not know me; but my laugh 
betrayed me, and he slapped me on the back, and asked 
me what I meant by disguising myself so. But the 
voice is the great means of recognition all over the 
diggings. 

' I have not seen anything of Harris yet, and as I 
hear he has got a situation in the Assay Office, we can 
hardly expect him now. He promised to teach me to 
sing the Standard Bearer, and he should be just the 
man to enliven poor diggers. Should William Bell 
come over, I hopeljie will join our party, supposing we 
become more successful, for he is really a capital fellow, 
though not so amusing as Harris. William acts upon 
principle, and Harris upon impulse ; and though the 
impulses are generaUy good, one places more depend- 
ence upon principles. 

* Both you and Minnie would be delighted to hear 
the Adelaide men talk of their own colony with pride 
and affection. Victoria is not to be compared with it, 
and all our diggers mean to return and spend their 
gold at home. Tell Mrs. Trueman that her husband 
is looking very well ; he cannot get his coat on, he 
has got so much stouter. His party are doing more 
than ours, but nothing great. I have not seen Mr. 
Brown, but I hear he is doing better. Mr. Keid 
means to go home soon, having got very tired of the 
diggings ; but, of course, they will all have written by 
the escort. However, this will show that we diggers 
know something about each other. 

* Do you remember Tom Barnes, who used to be so 
very particular in his dress at Adelaide ? I saw him 
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yesterday, looking such an object. He had <m a blue 
serge shirt, with a leathern belt, braked in several 
places, and sewed together with twine ; knee breedies, 
with blue worsted stockings, each of them torn down 
the leg ; a boot on one foot, and a shoe on the other ; 
a hat, torn out of all shape, tied down with a piece of 
string ; and a black pipe, sticking, I don't know how, 
through a rent in the straw. He certainly had a most 
Hibernian appearance, but laughed so heartily at his 
own accoutrements, that I quite envied his good- 
humour. I myself have a fidgety uneasiness if I 
have any holes about me, and apply to your huswife- 
case more frequently than the others. I manage every- 
thing better than the stockings^ for I always make my 
dams into a hard knot, which is ugly to look at, and 
uncomfortable to wear. 

' I have not many adventures to tell you, but per- 
haps you may elicit somiething from me when I get 
home, by judicious cross-questioning ; or you may walk 
me up and down the verandah, and get me to remem- 
ber many things, which now, without any prompting 
but Gilbert's evident desire to have the. portfolio, I 
cannot call to mind. I thought I should have one 
tale of midnight robbery to relate the other night, 
when Harry started out of bed, crying * Thieves !' I 
heard a rustling outside^ and began to try to recollect 
what valuable property was in danger, when Gilbert 
said, sleepily, ' We have nothing to steal, Harry ; there 
is not an ounce of gold in the tent.' 

^ Kothing to steal !' cried Harry, ' didn't I leave a 
pail of water outside ? and now there is. some rascal 
making off with it.' 

^ However, it turned out to be only a horse who 
wanted a drink, and had emptied the pail ; and Harry 
did not much mind the loss of the water, so long as 
the pail was extant. We are obliged to get the water 
in very early, if we want to have it pure ; for it settles 
during the night at the bottom of the holes, and when 
taken before it is disturbed, it is as good as most of the 
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well water down in the south; but it has not the 
delicious flavour of wood that you admire so much in 
the Torrens water. I thought of throwing a log or 
two into the holes we frequent, but laziness prevailed, 
and I did not. 

* We have shifted otir tent three times, in the hope 
that, by changing ground, we should change the luck, 
but hitherto without success. I saw the drayman 
who was the cause of our not taking Charley with us, 
about a fortnight ago. I told him the miscMef he had 
done, and he had the grace to look rather aahamed ; 
but he condescendingly said, that if Charley would 
come to him, he could let him have a few oimces if he 
was hard up, for he had done a very snug thing, and 
though his mates were soft at first, they did not want 
for pluck, and he would like to see a party who had 
done better. ' I seen Hodges' overseer here,' said Ben 
Hardy, 'and I fancy he wants Charley at home to lend 
a hand with the cattle, and look to the stations ; so 
Hodges will be glad enough I did not take the letter 
in time, and it's all for the best. George,' continued 
he, with great afiability, * I am sending my old woman 
three pound weight of gold, just to spruce her up a bit 
afore I go home, but I am taking the bulk of my booty 
to Adelaide mysel£' 

* Mr. Beid, whom you know to be rather a timid 
man, was very nearly robbed the other night; but 
was saved by his extreme cautiousness, which had been 
laughed at. He had a good deal of gold, which he had 
put in his trousers* pocket, and his trousers under his 
head, according to the ordinary custom here ; but for 
additional security he put a tin dish just over his head, 
and was awakened by hearing it rattle down over his 
ears. He started up, saw that his money was safe, 
and, looking out, detected a man running away as fest 
as he could ; after which he found a great slit cut in 
his tent, just at the back of his head. The thief meant 
to have put his hand under Mr. Beid's head, and 
walked off with the trousers, but the tin dish gave 
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the alarm ; and Harry says he means to take the same 
precaution whenever he has anything worth stealing. 

*Tell our minister that we hear a sermon every 
Sunday, and are not becoming heathens altogether. 
Grace had better pay our landlord his rent, if you can 
afford it out of our miserable remittance. I hope you 
have bad the interest paid upon your own little mort- 
gages, for you must be sadly put about if you have not. 
I left the matter with William Bell, but I think when 
he goes, that Mr. Plummer might be kind enough to 
look after it. I fear it is but * water-brose and muslin- 
kail' hospitality that you can give to your cousin. Miss 
Morison ; but if, as you say, she is in want of a safe 
home, she must overlook the poverty of it. 

* Now, my own little sister, I must bid you good 
bye, with the hope that we may be united soon again, 
as loving and happy as ever we were in old times ; and 
believe me, ever your affectionate brother, 

' George Elliot.' 



Gilbert EUiot to his sister Margaret, 

Forest Creek. 

' My deab Mabgaret, 

' I can fency Chitty thrown aside at the sight 
of this letter, and that it will drive musty law out of 
your head for at least twelve hours. I have got out 
of the habit of thinking of my old studies, and though 
I often long to be at home again, I fear that my enthu- 
siasm for Blackstone and the rest of his fraternity has 
gone for ever. However, we were to bring home the 
same hearts, and that I think we shall all do, for I 
never felt how dear you all were till now. 

' An Anglo-Saxon has always had the character of 
adapting himself better to new countries than one of 
any other race, and where he can make a home he 
grows attached to it. We cannot make a home in 
this sort of vagabond life at the gold diggings, and our 
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affections cling to the home we haye made for ourselves 
in Adelaide^ with an earnestness which coidd not be 
exceeded by the people of any old country in the world. 
I have not met a South AustraUan who did not mean 
to return, and really at pres^it there are few induce- 
ments to settle in Victoria. I say at present, because 
by judicious legislation much might be done to imLprove 
the great natural advantages of this wonderful cokmy j 
and when the news of the gold discoveries reaches the 
mother country, it may bring out such an immense 
number of people, that the gold fields may be exhaiisted^ 
and civilization and cultivation take the place of the 
present nomadic system. 

^ This is not such a democratic colony as our own ; 
society has been divided into two classes, the great 
sheep farmers and their servants, but the body of hard 
headed yeomanry is wanting. Our working farmers, 
struggling for and obtaining comfort and even opulence, 
buying section after section, and making the value of 
their land ten times greater by their labour, have a 
much stronger attachment to the soil than the squatters 
here, who have only a lease of their runs, or the shep- 
herds, who are not connected with the land at all. 

' Land cannot be bought here in sections of eighty 
acres, as in South Australia ; nothing less than a square 
mile is sold by government ; and the squatters are so 
jealous of interference with their runs, that they keep 
fine agricultural land out of the market, even within 
a few miles of Melbourne. So you see the reason why 
the Port Phillip people have imported wheat from us 
and from Taamania, is, that they have never grown 
enough for their own consumption. Of course, they 
grow still less now, and flour is likely to be very high 
before next harvest comes in. All our furmers whom 
I have met here, mean to go home, whether they are 
successfiil or not, to put in their crops ; for they see 
what a number of unproductive mouths there are to 
feed, and the more abundant the gold is, the higher 
will be the price of wheat. 
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' The countrj around Melbourne looks very different 
firom that near Adelaide ; there are not the scattered 
villages nor the flae gardens and vineyards that make 
our suburbs so beautiful And when we remember 
that people could go nearly forty miles on the south 
road, between fenced sections generally cultivated, and 
that there were so many houses, that one could have 
as many drinks of water as one wanted along the road 
on the hottest day in February, the contrast is very 
striking. Once out of Melbourne, you are in the bush. 
There are no roads made, and it looks desolate to see a 
sheep or cattle station within two or three miles of 
town. 

' We are among friends here; for the Adelaide people 
keep together, partly from choice, and partly because 
the people from the other colonies are so bitterly jea- 
lous of us. We consider ourselves as by far the most 
respectable part of the digging community, and are as 
sociable as the engrossing nature of our employment 
will permit. I think this bout of rough country work 
and country life is a capital thing for my health, for I 
was thrust intoanoffice veryyoimg,and had got pale and 
nerveless ; but now I am as brown as Charley Hodges, 
and nobody laughs at my strokes, however they may 
laugh at tiie feeble results of them. It is well that 
none of you had very extravagant ideas of our gold 
digging success, for you would have been all the more 
disappointed at the sight of our poor five ounces and a 
half. Here, as elsewhere, the working men carry the 
day, partly from their greater strength and skill, but 
really mostly from luck. I think I may caU myself a 
working man now, and require to be legislated for, 
like our friends of old. If we can only weather it, we 
shall not regret going, unless you have suffered a great 
deal in our absence ; for this change must do us good 
in many ways, and it makes us feel how much you 
always did for us. I suppose no party at the diggings 
misses their sisters so much as we do ; when we sit 
down to sew on a button, or set about our miserable 
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washings, we remember whose hands were always ready 
to work for ns, and whose goodnature never complained 
of the trouble we gave. 

' I am growing extremely anxious to find a good 
hole, and bring you home pockets full of gold, because 
I know you would make a good use of it. At first, I 
fancy your proposing some Utopian scheme to do every- 
body good but yourself; but I think my practical wis- 
dom would overrule you ; and we shoidd settle down 
comfortably on a property of our own, and have plenty 
of books, which we need not study unless we were in 
the humour. It would be delightful to see your rest- 
less energy tamed down to a life of philosophic and 
literary ease; and only think what weight your opinion 
would have, if you were an independent woman of for- 
tune. But I am more Utopiaii than you, and your 
practical common sense will point to the five ounces 
and a half as rather a narrow superstructure for such 
extensive castles. But I have hopes still that we shall 
make something before we leave, and so turn the laugh 
on our side. 

' I hope people have not been frightening you with 
absurd tales of the insecurity of life and property at 
the diggings, for if one behaves with ordinary prudence, 
one is as safe here as in Adelaide. If you go into a 
stranger s tent at night he is at liberty to shoot you, 
but then you have no business there. Summary jus- 
tice is executed on those who are guilty of theft or 
assault, but here it is absolutely necessary. No wines 
or spirits are allowed to be sold on the diggings, and 
if any one is discovered keeping a sly grog shop, his 
tent is burnt to the ground with all that it contains. 
Nevertheless, a good deal of this illicit trade goes on, 
as it is very profitable. They sell a miserable com- 
pound which they call wine, at one shilling the glass, 
and another which they dignify with the name of 
brandy, at two shillings and sixpence. The diggers are 
generally very sober while they are digging, but I sup- 
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pose when they are in Melbourne or Adelaide, they are 
as bad as English sailors. 

* You would be surprised to see what a medley of 
people we have here. Grentlemen, whom you remem- 
ber seeing in professional black, are now digging in 
Guernsey shirts and moleskin trousers; those who 
used to drive about in gigs', with hands that looked too 
genteel to hold the reins, are now handling the pick- 
axe ; and those who bowed across the coimtet* are now 
hallooing from the bottom of a hole. You recollect 
Dr. Endell, that respectable old gentleman, whom our 
fiither used to hold up as the very pink of medical 
practitioners— he is digging with such blistered hands, 
that it is grievous to look on them. I advised him to 
get a pair of hedger's gloves to protect his hands, but 
he said he could not, for he should be laughed at by 
his party, as they were a very rough lot. 

* We get for our thirty shillings a month a block of 
land eight feet square, which we may change as often 
as we like ; but a hole abandoned for twenty-four hours 
(Sundays excepted) is no longer ours. Any one who 
likes may take it, and we were provoked to find that 
a hole we had deserted as useless, had been seized upon 
by another party, who took forty ounces out of it. 
Tbe process is very simple, but very dirty ; we take 
the stuff to the river, and generally puddle it down in 
tubs to get off the bulk of the clay, before we put it 
into the cradle. We use no quicksilver to separate 
the precious metal from the clay, as they do at Bathurst 
and in Califomia, but trust to washing alone. The 
dirtiness of the work has earned for it the sobriquet 
of Jack the Painter; and for the last three weeks we 
have given up the more aristocratic employment of 
sinking, for the certain though small gains of Jack the 
Painter's mob. People can always clear their expenses 
washing, but the great gains are when you sink a good 
hole, and pick out nuggets with fossicking knives. 
Many lucky parties never think of washing, at least, 
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at this season of the year ; if they stay over winter, 
they cannot do anything else. It is cheerless to come 
home after a hard day's work, and have to cook, and. 
bake, and wash ; but our party is too small to afford a 
hutkeeper. Nobody digs on Sundays, though there is 
more cooking and eating than you would quite approve 
of. We go to hear a sermdn while the pudding boils ; 
Mr. Henderson, who is cook to a party, preaches under 
a spreadihg gum-tree ; and I was shocked to hear that 
his mates complain of his neglecting them, in order to 
study and preach his sermons. !No clergyman has as 
yet been sent up to the diggings by government, though, 
the voluntary principle is not predominant in the Vic- 
torian legislature, and there is a grant for the clergy 
of all denominations who will accept of it. Victoria 
has almost no country churches, no district being suffi- 
ciently settled to maintain one ; but if these d^gings 
go on as they have begun, both clergymen and school- 
masters must be sent up ; for we would hope that the 
example of South Australia, in considering government 
as a mere system of police, will not be followed in such 
critical circumstances as society is placed in here. 

* They threaten to send us soldiers to preserve order, 
.and mean to double the licence fee in order to pay 
them ; but they will find out their mistake. If the 
licence fee is doubled, the most respectable people will 
leave the gold fields, and no soldiers can keep order if 
there is no salt left in society to purify it. Write to 
me if the constitutional party are making any head in 
Adelaide, or if they excuse themselves from exertion 
on account of the bad times. 

* We hear that going to the post-office on Sunday is 
soon to be stopped, which I suppose you will approve 
of; but I must say, that the general gathering of dig- 
gers round that tent on that day has rather a civilizing 
effect upon us. We are clean enough to be recognisable 
by our friends, whom we recognise in turn. However, 
we have had very little encouragement to go to the 
post-office, for we have only had one letter each, and 
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we know tliat you have written at least six by this 
time. Register your letters in future, that we may 
have some chance of having them returned to you if 
we do not get them ; for I cannot bear the idea of 
strangers reading what is meant for us, and perhaps 
laughing at anxious Grace, romantic Annie, or your 
dear blue self 

^ It is now very late, as I have been the last iudulged 
with the writing materials, so I must bid you good- 
bye. Ever, my dear Margaret, 

* Your most affectionate brother, 

* Gilbert Elliot.' 

* It is well that they have kept their health so well,' 
said William Bell, ' and have not lost heart with their 
indifferent success. I shall be off in a fortnight, and 
if they will take me on with them, we shall see if I do 
not turn the tide of luck. You must make me up a 
packet of letters and newspapers, that I may deliver 
them, and win a welcome for their sake, if not for my 
own. Will any of you ladies turn out to see the Escort 
oome in this afbemoon ? I cannot stay to talk now, 
for I have a deal to do with that slow Macnab yet. I 
will come over again in the evening ; but you must 
not expect more than three pounds iive or six for your 
gold, for it is too small a lot to go into the assay office, 
and you must submit to something short of the three 
eleven. Good-bye.' 
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CHAPTER V. 

MR- HUHbERSTONE's THEORY AND PRACTICE WITH 
REGARD TO LONG ENGAGEMENTS. 

THE Elliots were wonderfiiUy cheered by the news 
they had got^ and though Clara grieved that she was 
a burden upon them when they were really so poor, 
the frank manner in which George had spoken of it was 
a consolation to her. The funeral of poor Miss Ker 
was to take place the next day, and Annie was looking 
depressed when she saw the undertaker coming to make 
preparations for it, so Clara proposed that they should 
all go out to see the Escort come in. Neither Grace 
nor Margaret cared to go, and perhaps if the younger 
girls had anticipated the crowd that was collected, they 
too would have stayed at home. They got squeezed, 
between a stout Grerman woman and two Irishmen, who 
were shouting, 'Hurrah for Tolmer;' and they were 
becoming very uncomfortable, when at a short distance 
they saw Mr. Harris, with Reginald on one side and 
Humberstone on the other. The three gentlemen came 
up to the girls, and took them into Handy*s, from 
whence they could see the Escort pass. 

When they were settled comfortably at the window, 
Mr. Harris took the opportunity of introducing Annie 
Elliot to Mr. Humberstone. 

' A phoenix, a ra/ra avisy Miss Annie. A gentleman 
who declares he has no intention of going to the 
diggings.' 

* Mr. Reginald has no intention either,' said Annie; 
' so your ra/ra a/vis is not so rare, after all.' 

* But Reginald cannot go, if he were ever so willing; 
whereas it is only a principle of fidelity that keeps 
Humberstone constant to Escott,' said Harris. * I am 
sure that your sisters would admire his conduct, and 
that Miss Margaret would put his name down in her 
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albiiin as a bright example to all South Australian 
overseers. Yours has gone, I suppose, Reginald V 

* Yes,' answered Be^nald, ' and I cannot get another, 
so I have to work double myself. But here come 
Tolmer and the Escort.' 

' How brown and dusty they all look, and how their 
teeth shine through between the thickets of moustache 
and beard,' exclaimed Annie. ^ It is quite delightful. 
The men look fresher than the poor horses, which want 
the excitement of being admired and cheered.' 

And Annie waved her handkerchief from the window, 
as also did Mrs. Handy and Mrs. Haussen. But Clara 
sat back, and ventured upon no sign of applause. 

'Miss Morison does not share in the general en- 
thusiasm, or perhaps she is stimned by the Adelaide 
band, playing their three tunes with more force than 
elegance; said Harris. 

* I feel a stranger here ; I have no brother at the 
diggings; answered Clara. 

*Nor any gold coming by the Escort,' continued 
Harris. 'How much have you got. Miss Annie? 
Mrs. Handy and Mrs. Haussen have got two poimds' 
weight, between them, and I suppose your party will 
have sent you more, for it is their first remittance.' 

* We have got five ounces and a half,' replied Annie. 
* Don't laugh now, Mr, Harris, for I am sure they have 
worked hard enough to get it.' 

'I mean to do things famously when I go,' said 
Harris. 'Now, Reginald, don't you envy me 1 There 
you are, tied to a parcel of sheep, and imable to 
pursue adventure at the mouth of a hole.' 

'How do you like Adelaide now. Miss Morison?' 
asked Reginald. 'You must find it dull now there 
are so few gentlemen in it.' 

' Indeed, my cousins leave me nothing to wish for, 
and I am beginning to get quite attached to the dear, - 
dusty town, as Annie calls it,' Clara answered. 

' Oh ! we have still a few gentlemen,' said Annie, 
^ but they, are all going this month or next, and one 
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gets sad at so many leavetakings. Mr. Bell goes in a 
fortnight, and I suppose you go in a day or two, Mr. 
Harris r 

^ Alas ! it is even so,* said Harris. 'I am coming 
down this evening for a preliminary ferewell, just to 
break it off by degrees; for unless I practise bidding 
good-bye, I shall never be equal to the final parting. 
I am sure your sisters will be glad to see Reginald and 
Humberstone, so I will bring them over with me. 
Bell is sure to be with you, and we shall positively 
muster a gentleman to every lady, which will put you 
in mind of old times.' 

Mrs. Handy wished the young ladies to stay and 
take tea with her, but they declined, and went home 
to tell what they had seen and whom they had met. 

Clara wondered whether Mr. Reginald's question 
about the dulness of Adelaide was intended to discover 
how she would like Taringa. How often a little pre- 
vious knowledge sets one wrong, and the merest 
commonplace is invested with important meaning! 
Reginald had really meant very little by his question, 
and had never &ncied that Clara would suit Julia, from 
the time he had seen her at Mrs. Bautam's. She was 
too sensible to worship her as she would expect, and 
too clear-sighted not to find out her fiiults, which, 
though he saw them himself, he would &in conceal from 
all the world besides. 

Mr. Humberstone, the overseer, was delighted at the 
idea of encountering no less than four young ladies, 
more particularly as he had had first one rise in his 
salary in January to a hundred and fifty poimds a year, 
and again this month to two himdre^ which, with 
rations, and a wandering kind of accommodation, was 
quite a large income. He was a first-rate overseer, 
and Mr. Escott, his employer, had offered him every 
inducement to remain; while Humberstone's common- 
sense told him that a good income in a situation he 
liked, and for which he was better fitted than any other 
man in the colony, was a better thing than wandering 
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to the ends of the earth to handle the pick-axe and 
rock the cradle, and perhaps get nothing, after all. 
Eiscott, in the hope of makmg his stay more perma- 
nent still, had said to him, when he was starting for 
town: — 

' I wish, Humberstone, that you could pick up a wife 
in Adelaide ; one who could keep things in order at the 
home-station, where these Shetland people are so 
horridly dirty and careless ; a pleasant, active woman, 
not too young, with a cheerftd face and a good temper. 
We would make everything comfortable for her, and 
with tolerable sense and prudence, she would be quite 
a queen among us. I know you have a very soft 
&6art, and can ML in love whenever you think it con- 
venient.' 

Humberstone gave a sigh to the memory of Miss 
Waterstone, and tried all the way into Adelaide to re- 
collect who among his female acquaintance would suit 
both him and Escott There was Mrs. Archer, the 
widow of a publican on the road, but she had too many 
dnldren, and was also too old; Miss Morison was too 
young and fer too little; besides, she could know nothing 
of housekeeping. Then there was Miss Hartop, but 
she had a bad temper, while Ellen Casey was not 
genteel enough. He had thought of taking Mrs. Handy 
into his confidence, but when he was invited to the 
Elliots', and heard from Harris that the two eldest 
sisters were tall and sensible girls, who could do every- 
thing about a house, he thought that he had better 
judge for himself as to whether one of them would 
suit him, before consulting his hostess. Harris easily 
saw through the transparent Humberstone, and thought 
what fun it would be if he fell in love with either Grace 
or Margaret* So he instigated him to buy gloves, and 
a new and surprising waistcoat, in order to make him- 
self agreeable; and talked much as they went along of 
the good gifts and great poverty of the family; while 
Reginald thought over the letter he had just received 
from Julia, and chafed at being compelled to stay in 
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the colony, instead of going home and discovering how- 
she really felt affected to him. 

Nothing escaped Clara that evening, for love had 
quickened all her perceptions, naturally very acute, to 
a painful degree. She heard all that Humberstone 
said to Grace, and all that Harris whispered to Annie; 
she lost nothing of the side talk between Margaret and 
Bell, whUe at the same time she carried on a conversa- " 
tion with Reginald, which she had thought would be 
conatrained, but was agreeably disappointed to find the 
reverse ; for, indeed, when two minds are tuned to per- 
fect harmony, it is not easy to strike jarring notes. * 
Besides, Keginald was not aware that Clara knew his 
secret. They canvassed Mrs. Browning's poems, and 
quoted what pleased them ; they appealed to Margaret 
for a share of admiration, which she did not bestow so 
lavishly as Clara, for never having herself been in love, 
she did not quite understand love poetry, and discovered 
faults which Clara could not perceive. 

* What do you think on the subject, Mr. Harris f 
asked Annie. ' Here is Mr. Beginald saying he prefers 
Mrs. Browning's * Eve' to Milton's.' 

' Treason !' said Harris. ' Nothing can possibly sur- 
pass Milton's ' Eve,' so beautiful, so clinging, and so 
tender; with the idea that her husband has God to 
serve, while he stands in the place of God to her.' 

' But,' observed Reginald, ' such entire dependence 
of a wife upon her husband, though it would be well if 
men were angels, does not suit a world like ours. I 
think, in general, that a woman's conscience is less 
warped than her husband's ; and that she has a great 
duty to perform in giving him unworldly counsel, and 
telling him how things look to her less sophisticated 
mind. Besides, I do not say that Mrs. Browning's 
* Adam' is so fine as Milton's. Women describe women 
best; I hear great complaints of the monsters they 
make for men, but I dare say that we make as great 
blunders in describing them. Is it not so, Miss 
Morison?' 
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' ITou make us so absurdly amiable^ and so dazzlingly 
lovely, that we do not recognise ourselves at all/ 
Clara answered. ' Is not Jane Eyre, who is neither 
liandsome nor what is called good, a much more inter- 
esting and natural character thaa you ^1 find in 
men's books]' 

^ I think so,' said Bell ; ' for I never can &<ncy that 
any of these super-angelic beings would smile on a plain' 
fellow like myself; and, after all, how little effect has 
beauty on the heart !' 

* I do not agree with Bell ; beauty has always irre- 
sistible charms for me,' murmured Harris to Annie, in 
a low, emphatic whisper, which sent the blood up to 
her faice. 

*Poor Mrs. Smith died this morning,' said Annie, 
wishing to start another subject, 'and she is to be 
buried to-morrow. She only survived poor little Bobby 
a fortnight.' 

* Oh ! then, the house will be vacant ; I think I have 
beard of a tenant, perhaps a purchaser for it; but I 
did not like to disturb the sick woman,' Harris re- 
plied. 

* We would have taken Mrs. Smith here, rather than 
that Mr. Bantam should have suffered from her staying 
in his house,' said Grace. 

Mr. Harris gave an almost imperceptible shrug. 

' Oh ! no time has been lost yet,' said he ; ' for Pen- 
garvon only told me of it the other day. He was a 
miner at the Burra, and did very well at the diggings. 
We have got three hundred pounds' worth of gold of 
his in the office, and his two sons have each as much ; 
so they want to cut a dash, and get a house in town. 
They took a fancy to the cottage because it looked 
quiet and genteel. They had also seen a young lady 
twining the creepers up the verandah next door, and 
thought they should be all right in such good neigh- 
bourhood. Pengarvon wants to settle before his eldest 
son is married ; for the last wedding was celebrated in a 
two-roomed cottage, where there was scarcely room to 
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ttUTu I think I told you, Miss Annie, that I was 
invited to a digger's wedding last week ; one of the 
Miss Pengarvons', who was united to a certain Bill 
Weston, who had also done well at the diggings. Truly, 
the talk was much of sinking, and sur&u^ing, and 
nuggets, and such things ; but everything was done in 
style : the bride, in a white silk dress, with a blue 
drawn bonnet; and her mother rejoicing in a g^ass- 
green satin, and an amethyst-coloured bonnet with a 
scarlet feather. The dejeuner, or collation, or dinner, was 
very splendid, but very long in being produced. There 
was a turkey at one end, where the clergyman presided, 
and a pair of fowls graced the other, where I had the 
post of honour ; and the worst of it was, that nobody 
would caxve but the parson and myself. For, as it 
was half-past four before we sat down, and the company 
had assembled at eleven, you may imagine we were ail 
pretty sharp-set. The parson's wife looked very hungry, 
so I helped her first ; but there was one voracious old 
gentleman, for whose sake the dinner had been delayed, 
who was dressed entirely in black, with a massive gold 
watch, and chain and seals corresp<»iding, who sent 
iu his plate again and again; whUe half a dozen 
hungry lads beside him stared on their empty platters 
in vain desire.' 

* How very iU-bred !' said Annie. * Surely he could 
not have been a gentleman, in spite of his costume !' 

* A gentleman 1 — oh, no, not within a hundred degrees 
of one ! I heard him ask the dergyman's wife, while 
her husband was saying grace, * D'ye see that lad o' 
mine down there 1 D'ye see that lad o' mine down 
there?' three or four times, while she in vain pre- 
tended not to hear ; and when, at last, she answered — 
* Yes, I see him;' he replied, in a stentorian voice, *Well, 
that lad o' mine that ye see, every hole he dug he took 
goold out o't.' There was a pie opposite to him, and it 
was hinted that he might relieve the exhausted carvers, 
and cut it up. ' No, indeed, Mrs. Kedslie, I'll do no 
such thing; I dunna consider myself qualified to cut 
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up tliat pie.' ' It is quite a simple matter/ said she ; 
' and you see all those lads, includiufi: your sous, are 
geUi4 nothing to eat, while MTHaVris aoxd Mr. 
Xedslie are starving 'in the midst of plenty.' Til 
trouble you £Dr another slice of tiu'key/ said the in- 
exorable man, whose name I discovered to be Kugglea 
' As for these lads, I &iicy they are no more used to 
them sort of things than I am myself; and they may 
just wait, for I do not consider myself qualified to cut 
up that pia' And he resumed his process of devouring. 
I quite pitied Mrs. Kedslie, for he only talked of very 
vulgar subjects, in a very rough way, and never would 
take a hint to hold his tongue.' 

^ I don't think they would be nice neighbours at all,' 
said Annie. ' So noisy and disagreeable, they would 
make us remember you very impleasantly.' 

^ I do not wish to be forgotten,' Harris answered ; 
* and I do not think Mrs. Pengarvon wiU annoy you 
further than by passing your door, arrayed in aU sorts 
of incongruous colours ; but you must make allowance 
for defective taste. Every one has not yotMr.eye for 
harmonious colouring. Miss Annie;' and he looked at 
her simple but becoming dress with evident admi- 
ration. 

William Bell -saw how prettily Annie blushed at 
this compliment, and wondered if he could ever learn 
to make himself agreeable. He thought he might 
venture on a small tribute to Margaret. 

^ You are never guilty of such a solecism as wearing 
amethyst and green, Miss Margaret,' he said, and 
looked quite pleased with his attempt, but only for a 
moment; for both Harris and Annie laughed, and 
assured him that those colours were the finest contrast 
imaginable; wondering, also, that any one could think 
of complimenting Margaret on her dress, a subject 
about which she was perfectly indifferent. 

' It is no matter what a lady wears,' said Humber- 
stona ^ One always knows her; and some people look 
better in gingham than others in. satin. Mrs. Haussen 
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buys a new bonnet every letter she gets from hei' 
husband, and she must spend quite a fortune in silk 
dresses. I have seen her in three since I came to town 
this time ; a black satin, a sky-blue silk, and one the 
colour of a pigeon's neck; but though they are all 
handsome, and fit her, and she puts them on well 
enough, she don't look the lady in them, in spite of 
alL' 

* There is a great deal of the grisette about her,' said 
Harris. ' But you must allow that she is pretty and 
coquettish enough to turn the head of a fellow like 
Haussen.' 

' I don't know what he means by a grisette ! Will 
you be so good as explain it to me. Miss ElUot Y asked 
Humberstone. 

Miss Elliot explained; and Humberstone could not 
help thinking she was just the person for him. She 
was evidently not fer from thirty, but yet she looked 
very well ; her house was in beautiful order, yet she 
kept no servant ; she talked to him without quizzing 
him, and allowed him to make himself agreeable ; for 
Grace, happy in the thought that Henry was well and 
cheerful, had sunshine to spare even to this under- 
educated man, and listened to his 'facts' and broad 
compliments without either weariness or dislike. 

!&rris begged that they might be indulged with a 
dance ; and as Humberstone could dance nothing more 
modem than country dances, he contented himself with 
standing over the piano, and admiring Grace's un- 
wearied fingers as she supplied music for the party. 
Clara could scarcely believe that she was awake when 
Reginald asked her to waltz with him, and went 
through it in a kind of dream. Harris preferred the 
polka and schottische, and would not dance with any 
one but Annie; for he saw that William Bell was 
anxious for an opportunity to speak to her, and was 
determined to prevent it. Very soon he should be 
obliged to leave her altogether, and, while still in the 
colony, he was resolved to be first with her. He had 
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never admired her so much as now; she had so much 
knowledge of some things, and such delightful igno- 
rance of others; there was a tinge of sentiment in her 
thoughts, and a charming candour in admitting the 
merit of other people : and, altogether, Harris thought 
that, if he ever could afford to marry, she would be 
exactly the wife for him. He insiauated that he should 
be glad if she would make him a needle-book, or some- 
thing of the kind, for he had lost that which Maria 
had made him; and Annie promised to do it. An 
earnest whisper, that it would be preserved as a precious 
memento, produced quite as great an effect as the 
whisperer intended. 

Now, though William Bell had done so much for 
them all, and only recently had exerted his influence 
with a friendly shoemaker to induce him to make up 
the slippers for the dear diggers — a task of no small 
difliculty in Adelaide in those times — Annie did not 
feel so grateful for what he had done as for what Harris 
had asked: and she almost smiled at a joke of the 
latter's about his rival's vulgar acquaintances. 

' I hate long engagements !' said Harris, aloud, 
suddenly. 'What is the use of two people setting 
themselves for months and years to find out each 
others &,ults V 

Clara could not help looking at Reginald. His lip 
quivered, but he said nothing; and she thought he was 
indignant at Harris for speaking against what was 
right and proper. 

'But suppose people only find out virtues,' said 
Grace, with a frankness which made Harris think 
Himiberstone would take the alarm: 'it is delightfril 
to see one good point afber another developing itself!* 

'Would it not be as well to find out the virtues 
after marriage as before V asked Beginald, with some 
constraint. 

' I don't know,' answered Graca ' But it gives such 
confidence of happiness when you are thoroughly ac- 
quainted.' 
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' I think,* said Humberstone, ' ' Happy 's the wooing 
that *s not long a doing.' If a fellow has made enough 
to keep a wife, and admires a girl, let him ask her at 
once, and have the thing over, that they may settle 
down to be perfectly happy — in fact, comfortable.' 

^But if a fellow has not made enough,' suggested 
Harris ; ' what would the oracular Humberstone advise 
him to do V 

* Wait till he has, and leave both parties firee. A 
long engagement is, in point of &ct, a millstone tied 
round a man's neck.' 

Clara saw Reginald shrink a Httle further into the 
comer of the so&i at this expression of Humberstone's 
opinion, and wondered what he could be thinking of ; 
when Annie asked him to sing with Margaret. Claia 
had never envied the power of singing before ; but 
this evening she did, when she heard Margaret's clear 
voice, aided by BeginaJd's second. Then Harris 
sung with Annie ; while William Bell, who only liked 
a Scotch ballad now and then, and could not turn a 
tune any more than Clara, looked remarkably un- 
comfortable. Humberstone was delighted with so 
much music, and sang a ballad which had been popular 
sixteen years ago, with much applause from Harris. 

Shortly afterwards, all the four gentlemen took leave; 
and Humberstone was profuse in his thanks to Harris 
for introducing him to such a delightful family. On 
their way, they passed an iun, which was brilliantly 
lighted up for a ball, and Harris proposed they should 
adjoum thither. 

* I shall miss the government ball through going to 
the diggings,' said he; 'but I daresay we shall get 
quite as much fun here. Come, Reginald, tickets only 
five shillings, and a select balL Bell shakes his head, 
but you other two will come with me.' 

' Not I,' said Reginald. * I suppose the company 
cannot be very select.' 

' You will find as good gentlemen &s yourself, and 
you see so few female faces in the bush, that you should 
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be glad to dance with green-grocer's daughters, and 
pretty servant girls. I know two or three good 
dancers among them, and will find you a partner.' 

' I am not going. It is neither good for them nor 
for me to mix together at public-house balls/ said 
!Beginald. 

*As if you have never danced with servant girls 
before !* exclaimed Harris, at random. ' You are in- 
clined to be priggish, because Bell is here, and you 
want to show me up before him; but I wash my hands 
of you. You will come, Humberstone, though I don't 
expect you will see any one to equal Miss Elliot here. 
Good-bye, Bell and Reginald ' Do ye think, because 
ye are virtuous, there shall be no more cakes and ale V ' 
' I think,' said Beginald to Bell, as they walked on, 
^ that the home we have just left is too sacred a place 
to exchange for amusement such as this; and there 
has been so much to-night for my mind to rest on with 
pleasure, that I feel quite a horror of any inferior 
entertainment.' 

' So do I,' was the answer; ' but Harris, who has just 
been bidding good-bye, and appearing so sorry at 
parting, will dance as merrily at this affair as anybody 
there.' 

*I have always admired the Elliots fix)m report,' 
said Beginald, ' but I admire them still more, now I 
know them. I suppose that, if they were in similar 
circumstances in England, in these days of absurd pre- 
tensions, one, or perhaps two, of these girls would go 
out as governess, in order that the third might be able 
to keep her brothers' house, with a servant and a few 
showy luxuries. How much more independent and 
happy they are living all together ; able to help one 
another, and to show substantial kindness to those who 
need it T 

' You mean Miss Morison. Do you know, I like her, 
though she is not quite colonial ? I think Gilbert will 
like her too, when he comes back, particularly if he 
does well at Forest Creek.' 

VOL. IL F 
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In the meantime, HarriB and Humberstone were 
making their way in the ball-room. The first was a 
great favourite at everything of this kind, for he threw 
himself into the pleasure of the moment with careless 
enjoyment, and descended easily to the level of the 
company, unlike the affected government clerks. He 
brushed against a gentleman in a polka, and recognised 
Mr. Beaufort, of the North, whom he addressed at the 
end of the dance in these words : — 

* I never expected to see you here, Beaufort, for I 
fancied you had turned over a new leaf since you 
married. I wanted B^ginald to come in with Humber- 
stone and myself but the milksop declined; and it is 
as well for you, for he would have been sure to tell 
Mrs. Beaufort.' 

' Mrs. Beaufort be han£;ed T said the gentleman. ^ I 
am on my vmj to thed^gs, and yZt one night's 
fling to put me in mind of merry bachelor days.' 

* Then you, too, are going to the Mount !' said 
Harris. * So am I. I start the day after to-morrow : 
but I leave noticing behind me. eLpt a few smaJl 
debts, not worth mentioning; while you leave a young 
wife, a fine farm, and a lot of sheep and cattle to look 
after themselves.* 

' The fact is, Harris, that I am sick of the place,' 
answered Beaufort. 'I am tired of seeing nothing 
new, and hearing my wife talk of nothing but the 
comforts of domestic life j so I am going to try a little 
change. As for &rming, I am too £ax out of town to 
farm with any profit, and I lost heavily on my crop 
last year, so I shall put none in this season. There 
are thirty acres of self-sown stuff, and Mrs. Beaufort 
must get some one to harrow it in; and as for the 
sheep and cattle, I have given them in charge to my 
neighbours — ^put them out to board, as it were ; and I 
hope they will thrive better with them than they have 
ever done with me. How long has Humberstone been 
in town, Harris V 

* He came in the day before yesterday.' 
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*■ AIL TighV said Beaufort. ' I shall hope to see you 
again^ Harris, at the diggings. I set sail to-morrow, 
and mean to go to Adelaide Gully in the first place, to 
join my friend Turner. If you want a party, we 
should be glad to take you.' 

' m think about it,' replied Harris, who had grudged 
the time occupied in this conyersation, and now began 
to dance again with a certain Miss SeUna Barnes, 
nearly as good a dancer, he thought, as Annie Elliot, 
and one not so soon tired. A country-dance gave Mr. 
Humberstone an opportunity of coming out; and 
though both Miss Barnes, and her friend. Miss Price, 
voted it low at first, they nevertheless enjoyed it very 
much. Harris was evidently considered the best partner 
in the room; and Miss Barnes was mortified to see 
him leave her for a pretty young woman, who was 
just newly married, but whose husband was at the 
diggings. 

^ Upon my word, Emma Price,' said she, * there's 
fax too many grass widows at this ball; quite half of 
the ladies has wedding-rings on. I think when girls 
get married they should leave the beaux to th^n as is 
single.' 

* Hard up, now, I suppose,' said Beaufort to Harris, 
when they met again. ' Well, I cant say I am ; it is 
merely a roving disposition that takes me to the dig- 
gings, and I could make it worth your while to join 
me, for I have got everything in first-chop style. Mrs* 
Beaufort took care that I should be comfortable, and I 
have no end of biscuits, and preserves, and hams, and 
cheeses in my kit.' 

^ Well, that is tempting, and I do not think I can 
resist your oflfer,' answered Harris. * I say, Humber- 
stone, how do you feel by this' time? Have you 
danced your heart into its right place ]' 

' I can't tell whether I have a heart or not, I have 
been whirled about so. I must have a nobbier or a 
spider to put me to rights. What will you take, Misa 
Amelia)' 

p 2 
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^Nothing at all; I leave you to the error of your 
ways. I am a teetotaller.' 

'So are all the ladies I have danced with,' said 
Harris ; * I suspect for this occasion only.' 

After a very long polka, and Sir Roger de Coverley 
for a finale, the ball broke up at five o'clock, and 
Harris and Humberstone walked home with their 
partners, and reached Hand/s about six. 

It was impossible for Humberstone to sleep in day- 
light, even if his mind had been at ease ; and now, 
though he had danced so much, and tried to forget his 
love in excitement, his admiration of Grace Elliot was 
stronger than ever. Not one girl at the ball was fit 
to hold the candle to her. So while Harris lay down 
to get a little sleep, the restless overseer walked about 
Adelaide; wondering how early he might call upon 
the Elliots to have another look at Grace. 

It was washing day, and Clara, Annie, and Mar- 
garet were busy in the kitchen, chatting so pleasantly, 
that Clara wondered at the dislike she used to have to 
this piece of work. In fact, in good company, and 
with a tolerable subject of conversation, washing is 
really far from disagreeable. They were talking over 
Henry's distresses with his stewed clothes, while Grace, 
housemaid for the day, was busy with a duster, and 
taking an occasional share in the conversation, when 
Humberstone knocked at the door. Annie laughed a 
merry little laugh when she heard his voice, and con- 
jectured that he had come to pay a morning calL 

Here was an opportunity for Mr. Humberstone— 
Miss Elliot was alone, and now was the time to speak, 
for he really admired her very much, and he could 
afford to marry. After a few stammering common- 
places, he began to describe the home-station with 
great minuteness; then he diverged to tell how long 
he had been with Escott, and how comfortable he had 
always been ; how he had obtained a great rise in his 
salary since the bad times came, and at last how there 
was only one thing now wanting to make him perfectly 
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happy. Then he made a long pause, and Grace won- 
dered what could make him so communicative. 

' I am in want of a companion/ said he, after mucSi 
hesitation, 'in &.ct, a wife.* 

* Indeed!' answered Grace; 'then why don't you 
try to find one V 

* Am I not trying all I can V asked he, in return. 
*Will you have me? I am sure you are just the 
woman — I beg pardon, I mean the lady — ^for me, and 
I would make you a good husband.' 

'I thought everybody knew I was engaged,' said 
Grace, scarcely less amused than astonished. 

'Engaged — ^whom to V asked Humberstone, eagerly. 

' To Henry Martin, who is now with my brothers 
at the diggings. We have been engaged two years 
and a half, and I never dreamed of your not l^ow- 
ingit.' 

, *Two years and a half! Henry Martin of the 
Burra ! Why, bless my soul 1 who would have thought 
of such a thing ? And you don't think you could like 
me better. I am rich enough, and would cross you in 
nothing, and Escott is so anxious to have a lady about 
the place.' Grace shook her head. ' Could you speak 
a good word for me to your sister ]' said Humberstone. 
* If I cannot have you, I should like her next best. 
She is not engaged to anybody, I hope.' 

' Which sister do you mean, for it would be awk- 
ward if I recommended you to the wrong one V Grace 
answered, with comic gravity. 

' I mean your tall sister, with the clear blue eyes ; 
the one that sung with Beginald I think she would 
suit me nearly as well as yourself.' 

*Well!' said Grace, almost laughing outright, 'I 
will mention the thing to Margaret.' 

'Will you beg her to come and see me now V quoth 
the impatient suitor. ' Only don't let her know that 
I asked you, for she might not like to wear your old 
shoes, you understand' 

All Grace's command of countenance was needed to 
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announoe to her sister, that Mr. Humberstoiie wished 
to see her immediately, and to offer her his hand. 

Margaret did not dress herself, but went in her 
morning gown, looking so dignified, that Homberstone, 
whose courage had been oozing out at his finger ends 
from the moment Grace left him, and who began to 
suspect he was making himself ridiculous, could only 
falter out : 

' I thought — ^that is, I hoped — but it is all nonsense, 
I suppose ; in fieust, no go.' 

' Certainly not,' said Margaret. 

'Then I must bid you a good morning,' said the 
forlorn swain, and he hurried out of the house, inter- 
^nally vowing vengeance on Hs fnend Harris for 
betraying him into such a position, and feeling con- 
scious it was not the thing to propose to one lady, not 
to say to two, after sitting up all night at a public-house 
ball, and drinking more than enough. Without much 
delay he started on his return to the nortL 
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CHAPTER VI. 

DBPABTUBBS. 

TX7HEN Harris came again to say good bye, lie 
^^ found that Annie MLiot Lad the needle-book 
ready for him, as well as the song he had asked, and 
he really felt very sorry to leave her. What between 
recent want of sleep and present grie^ he looked quite 
dull ; and though he tried to quiz Grace about Hum- 
berstone's sudden departure, he fiuled in eliciting a 
laugh even from himself When he bade Annie fare- 
well, the last of them all, he grasped her hand, gazing 
long and earnestly into her face, and repressing a sigh, 
said that he should see her again in a few months, 
and hoped her brothers would let him join them at 
Forest Creek 

Clara's quick eye saw that Harris had made great 
way in her cousin's heart, and hoped that time would 
mend all, for it was not likely to be a happy love. 
She had given away her own, but then she had never 
doubted that it was on a worthy obiect : and though 
ahe had been very miserable in hL hopelessness, it i 
not made her querulous or ungenerous. But Annie's 
uncertainty as to whether she was loved or not, and as 
to whether Harris deserved her love, was affecting her 
temper as well as her spirits. Margaret sometimes 
made harsh remarks about Mr. Hams, and Annie's 
own judgment told her that William Bell was a better 
man, and more likely to please all the ^mUy. Even 
Minnie had preferred Bell at the first; and Annie 
vainly tried to picture to herself all his good qualities, 
in the hope of changing her sentiments. 

' If Harris really loves me,' thought she, ' I have no 
right to say he is not good enough for me, when I 
have so many faults myself ; and I am sure that either 
Margaret or Clara would make William far happier 
than I could. But then he has never avowed his 
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affection, and I shall never find out what he thinks, 
unless he gets rich at the diggings, and so can afford 
to marry; which is very right, I dare say ; but I like 
Henry's way best. How happy Grace is, compared to 
me ! She has something fixed, instead of this hateful 
uncertainty.' 

WiUiam Bell was disappointed to find that he gained 
nothing by Harris's departure. It grieved him to see 
Annie so dull and spiritless, and he longed to begin 
his hard work, and to serve her brothers as much as 
he could, that she might hear good accounts of him. 
He begged Margaret to allow him to write to her, for, 
as he said, he was alone in the world, and should feel 
wretched, when George and Gilbert were writing, to 
have no correspondent himself. 'I do not expect,' 
said he, ' that you will open my letter till you have 
read all the others, but promise to read it some 
time.' 

Margaret promised both to read and answer, and 
Annie thought that what she had so long wished was 
in train, and that Bell was transferring his affection to 
her sister; but she scarcely found the idea so pleasant 
as she had expected. When he was fidrly gone, she 
was surprised to find how much she missed him ; there 
was nobody to fetch them a new book now, or to read 
it aloud, or to talk it over; there was no one to keep 
up Grace's spirits, or to be good-natured enough to 
submit to ridicule for the benefit of her own. And 
William had not asked her for the slightest &.vour ; 
he had gone away, leaving her immeasurably in his 
debt 

Clara received a letter firom her uncle before Bell 
went, very characteristic of the man. He told her he 
was shocked at the selfishness Mr. Campbell had dis- 
played in making no exertion in her behalf, and in 
allowing her to demean herself so much; but that he 
had always heard people grew very avaricious and un- 
generous in colonies, and that now he fully believed it. 
He wondered that she should have fidled in getting a 
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sLtuation in a colony where, by statistical returns which 
he had been at the pains to examine for himself, there 
were so few teachers and so many scholars; feared that 
her manners would be ruined, and that it would be im- 
possible for her to take any position in society, even 
w^here the dreadful &ct was unknown; hoped that she 
had either risen above the sphere she had chosen, or 
else brought down her mind to its level ; and concluded 
with a very guarded invitation to return to Scotland, 
where he would do his best to procure her some kind 
of situation. 

Susan wrote, entreating her to come back, and de- 
ploring the sad &,te she had met with in that miserable 
Australia; but blaming no one, — ^not even Mr. Camp- 
bell 

Clara read the letters to her cousins, and they ad- 
vised her to stay where she was, for some months at 
least, till either a situation opened for her in Adelaide, 
or Mr. Morison should see that, even for Susan's sake, 
he ought to do more for her sister. 

Clajra had expected more kindness from her uncle, 
and her spirits fell below their usual level, so that 
she felt unable to comfort Annie in her evident 
suffering. 

^ Don't you think, Annie,' said she, one morning, 
* that it would do us good to make a round of calls to- 
day? We have been quite neglectful of the widows 
since the Escort came in, and surely they will be in 
better spirits now that they have heard from their 
husbands.' 

' Well,' Annie said, ' let us start early, and go through 
all that are within walking distance. We shall have 
the two extremes, — Mrs. Brown at eighteen and Mrs. 
FieldiQg at sixty; and we must find out whether the 
young or the old wives bear the parting best. I have 
never been at Mrs. Fielding's since the old gentleman 
started overland, and I dare say she feels anxious; but 
perhaps we are too young to attempt to condole with 
her. Will you come with us, Grace]' 
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' I think two are plenty to go abroad,' answered 
Grace, 'and you know how fond Mrs. Fielding is of 
young people.' 

So the two girls set out by themselves, and paid their 
first visit to .Mrs. Brown, whom they found in tears. 
She had heard from somebody that somebody else had 
told him that he had seen one of Brown's party, 
who said that he was very ilL Clara tried to comfort 
her, by saying that Greorge EUiot had written he was 
quite well; but Mrs. Brown's intelligence was a fort- 
night later, and she feared it was too true. 

' And ohl' said she, 'to think of his being ill — ^per- 
haps dying — and I that was to be with him in sickness 
and in health, can do nothing for him! Dear, dear, it 
seems all a dream that I am married at all, — just three 
bright months, and then to be parted thus ! If I could 
do anything at aU, it would ease my mind ; but there is 
nothing to be done but to sit and pine for letters, which 
perhaps may never come.' 

'Brown is a very common name,' Clara said; 'I 
know another Mr. Brown at the diggings.' 

' And I know of four besides your Mr. Brown,' added 
Annie. 

' But Stroker is not at all a common name, and he 
^ of poor James's party, and it is from him the in- 
formation came,' Mrs. Brown persisted. 

The visitors sat nearly an hour with the poor young 
wife, without improving either her spirits or their 
own, and then proceeded to Mrs. Fielding's; where they 
found another widow of the same order, her daughter 
Mrs. Whiston, who had come into town to stay with 
her while their husbands were at the digginga Mrs. 
Whiston had four young children, and the youngest 
was very ill ; while Mrs. Fielding was grieving herself 
about her husband's rheumatism, which walking four 
hundred mUes and camping out every night was sure 
to bring on; and she reproached herself for letting him 
go without accompanying him herself 
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'You could never have borne such a journey, 
mother,' said Mrs. Whiston. ^ If you could have kept 
my &,ther at home, that would have been of some use ; 
but &ncy what I should have felt if you had gone with 
Mm, particularly now Agnes is so ill.' 

'A wife's firat duty is with her husband,' Mrs. 
Fielding answered; * and as she cannot command him 
to stay with her, she should go with him ; not that I 
think you should have gone, for you would have been a 
burden instead of support, wi^ those four helpless 
babes.' 

' I can tell you, young ladies, that you are fortunate, 
for people never know what anxiety is tiU they are 
married,' said Mrs. Whiston. 

Both Annie and Clara rather doubted the &ct in 
their own minds, but assented to the proposition 
mechanically ; for they had heard it so often of late, that 
they saw it would not do to contradict it. 

' We will try Mrs. !Reid's next,' said Annie, as she 
and Clara departed, ' for I know she had some gold by 
the Escort, and surely her husband is not ill, too.' 

But Mrs. Beid thought the quantity of her gold very 
small for the toil and misery it had cost ; Mr. Beid had 
been once in danger of his life; he had writt^ii that the 
diggings were a dreadful place; and then, after re- 
counting with great minuteness two short iUnesses he 
had had, he wound up by declaring that he was very 
miserable, which of course made his wife still more so. 
The' children w^e all quite well except the baby, but 
she could not expect baby to be well while she fretted 
so much herself. 

*My brothers have done very little, — ^much less 
than Mr. Beid,' said Annie, ^ but they write in good 
spirits.' 

* Depend upon it, they are not so cheerM as they 
make out. My husband's first letters were written 
much more cheerfully than this last, but he says he 
finds it impossible to keep up the deception any longer, 
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and tells me all he feels, which I am thanked to know, 
though of course it gives me great distress. How many 
are there in your brother's party now?* 

* Only George, Gilbert, and Henry at present, but 
Mr. Harris and Mr. Bell both talked of joining 
them.' 

' Harris will never do any good,' said Mrs. Reid; 
' he can't work, and he has no notion of saving what he 
may make. Bell might do better, but your brothers 
should get a Cornish man — Martin must Imow hundreds 
of them — ^to sink the holes. It would be worth while 
to give him a double share, for Mr. B«id gained much 
by the hard-working miner he took in his party, though 
now that he is ill, he will find him an inattentive 
nurse and an uncongenial companion ;' and here Mrs. 
Beid's eyes filled again. 

'Shall we go home now?' asked Clara, as they left 
Mrs. Eeid's, * or shall we go to Mrs. Trueman's? We 
heard her husband was doing tolerably well ; so never 
fear, Annie, let us make another attempt to get up our 
spirits.' 

Mrs. Trueman was sewing when they came in, but 
she thrust her work under the so&rmattress, and ex- 
claimed : — 

' Where have you been all this while, you two girls 1 
Tou have not been near me these three weeks, and you 
know how few acquaintances I have in the colony, and 
how solitary my life is.' 

' We have been very busy at-home, and the weather 
has been very hot ; but we will call sooner next time,' 
replied Annie. 

' Do, like dear girls, for I sit moping so that I can- 
not write cheerfully to John at all ; and I am sure it 
is very ungrateful, for he writes so often, and his letters 
are all so kind, that I am sure I ought to feel quite 
happy.' 

Here Mrs. Trueman began to cry. 

' After all he is doing for my sake and for I 

should be quite cheerful, you know ^ 
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* No, indeed ! that would be paying him a poor com- 
pliment/ said Annie ; ' all you can do is to be resigned, 
'wrhich you are ; and I quite admire you for it.* 

' I think we should mourn less for those that go 
away than for those left behind/ observed Clara. 

a am sure our auflfermgs aie nothing compared to 
theirs,' said Mrs. Trueman. 

' Your husband has active work,' tirired Clara : * he 
has the hope of gaining a good suin of money, which 
will prevent you from being separated again; he sees 
new &ceBf and hears new adventures every day, while 
you sit alone over the dreariest of occupations, and 
have nothing to break the monotony of your life.' 

^ Then you think Mr. Trueman is happy away from 
mef 

' Of course he grieves to be parted from you, 
but that only makes him work the harder,' was the 
answer. 

^ Come home with us, and see Grace and Margaret,' 
said Annie; ' they will comfort you better than I can, 
for I always begin by crying out of sympathy.' 

* I can't leave the house, but you two shall stay the 
evening with me.' 

This invitation was accepted, and Mrs. Trueman took 
off the young ladies' bonnets, and made them sit down 
with her to an early tea, emptyingher mind of all its most 
distressing thoughts, and professing to be much relieved 
by their visit; but Annie and Clara walked home in 
the twilight tW sad indeed. 

' Mr. Plummer has been here,' Margaret told them, 
when they reached home, * and has asked us all to tea 
with him to-morrow, to meet Mrs. Brown, and Sarah 
Attwood, and Jane Rivers, and several other ladies. 
He does not promise us any gentlemen, but will make 
an effort to secure Mr. Dalton, a clerk in his depart- 
ment, who affects to be shy of parties now, he is made 
so much of.' 

'Now, you will see a specimen of under-educated 
colonial girls, Clara,' said Annie, ' and if Edward Dalton 
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is there, of the most insufferable of colonial coxcombs, 
ignorant and assuming. So different from cfwr style 
of young men. But who of us are to go, Margaret?' 

* We will lock up the house,' answered Grace, ' and 
go altogether. There is nothing here worth stealing, 
as poor Henry says; and Adelaide has not yet lost its 
ch£u:acter for honesty.' 
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CHAPTER VII. 

mas WITHEBING*S MATBDCOKIAI. SCHEHE IS GBOWNED 

WITH SUOCESB. 

IT certainly was enough to turn any young man's head, 
to find himself the only single gentleman among ehich 
a bevy of ladies as were assembled at Mr. Plummer's; 
and it was all the more dangerous to Mr. Dalton, 
because he was a very old colonist, and had often been 
cast into the shade by pleasanter men when young 
ladies were in an important minority. The present 
party would, perhaps, have been more agreeable with- 
out him, in the opinion of most of the ladies. 

^ And what is your opinion of things in general. Miss 
Mai^aret Elliot V said he. 

' Things are too unsettled at present for me to ven- 
ture on an opinion,' she replied. 

<Eor my part,' said Dalton, 'people may say this 
and that, and prophesy great results from these gold 
discoveries; but I would &in retire from this miserable 
world to a hermitage, or any such secluded spot, if it 
were not that society claims me as the invaluable 
Edward Dalton I' 

' Mr. Dalton,' replied Margaret, ' God has not made 
this beautiful world for you to get tired of, or pretend 
to get tired of, at thirty; and if you cannot mix in 
society with pleasure to yourself, or with profit to 
others, I, for one, think you may leave it when you 
please.' 

But Mr. Dalton appealed to Miss Attwood and Miss 
Bivers, and obtained a more fitvourable judgment; the 
latter young lady pointing sarcastically to a blue 
riband which Margaret wore round her neck, and 
asking if she were not particularly fond of that colour. 
Margaret answered simply, that it was thought to suit 
her complexion; when Mr. Dalton followed up the 
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attack with some reflections upon learned ladies, which 
put her upon her mettle. 

' Tes/ said she, ' I believe it is the rule that, though 
a lady may strain all her accomplishments to &e 
utmost, singing her very loudest, and playing her very 
strongest before gentlemen — ^though she may display 
her masterpieces in drawing, in painting, in embroidery, 
and even in crochet, to the most mixed society; — ^yet, 
if she has thought out a subject, she must be silent on 
it — ^if she has gained a £a,ct, she must not communicate 
it, — she must let her £a.culties rust from want of the 
brightening which mind exerts over mind; — and must 
habitually talk below herself, lest she should be sup- 
posed to arrogate either equality to the lords of creation, 
or perhaps superiority over them.' 

Mr. Plummer, who was rather slow of apprehension, 
began to discover about this time that Margaret Elliot 
was not complimentary to his single gentleman and 
subaltern in office, and put in a word for him : — 

*Tou must not induce Mr. Dalton to go into a 
hermitage, or to the diggings either. Miss Margaret,' 
said he; ^for I don't know how we should get on 
without hinu He writes decidedly the best hand in 
the office, and is the most punctual in the mornings. 
Indeed, the head of our department observed to me the 
other day, ' So long as you and Dalton remain, we can 
get through business creditably; but, were either of 
you to leave, I could not answer for the conse- 
quences !' ' 

* When did you hear last fix>m Mr. Watson, Miss 
Elvers V asked Mr. Dalton, endeavouring, at last, to 
recover from Margaret's sarcasm. 

^ Oh, Mr. Dalton, I wonder why you should ask me 
about him,' was the answer. ^ I Imow nothing at all 
about- him. I suppose he is digging with the rest of 
them. What business is it of mine ? You had better 
ask Miss Attwood how Mr. WilHams is, for I am sure 
she knows more about him than I do about Mr. 
Watson.' 
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Hereupon ensued a perfect war of friendly recrimina- 
tion between the two girls, during which Mrs. Plummer, 
who was telling Clara how much Johnny had suffered 
with his teeth, * though, thank God ! they were well 
through now,' could scarcely keep up the stream of her 
narration, when, suddenly, Miss Denfield came in. 

' Am not I very late V she cried. ' I am quite 
ashamed of myself, Mrs. Plummer ; but I have been at 
Miss Withering's wedding, and we have had a most 
delightful day. We went all round by Glen Osmond ; 
and then mamma and I had some shopping to do; and 
now I have leave to stay all night, as you promised 
me a bed, and am to walk to Langley in the morning. 
Oh ! Miss Morison, I did not expect to see you here. 
I wish you had come to us, instead of that cross old 
Miss Withering, that ma* thought so much of. I can 
tell you, Mrs. Plimimer, that I was thankful to see her 
feirly married, for I was always afraid she would come 
back, in pa's teeth. Ah ! Sarah Attwood, I could tell 
you who was asking particularly after you last week, 
but I wont.' 

And then Miss Denfield, who was just coming out, 
and liked it very much, sat down beside Miss Attwood, 
to tantalize her concerning this tmknown admirer. 
But she was not long quiet. 

^I vote,' she exclaimed, aloud, Hhat we have a 
dance, even with no music but singing. And I am 
sure that Mr. Dalton can whistle, supposing he has no 
intrument to play on !' 

' Whistle r said Dalton, scomftdly, * I wonder at 
any one presuming to say I could do such a thing !' 

* I see an accordion, Mr. Plummer. Can any one 
play on it V asked Caroline. 

*I can play 'God save the King' and the 'Old 
Hundredth;' but these are not dancing tunes,' answered 
Mr. Plummer, ruefully. 

'What is to be done?* urged Caroline; 'I never 
could fancy I had been at a wedding imless I had a 
dance in the evening; and only think what it would be 

VOL. II. G 
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• 

to fancy Mrs. Macnab Miss Withering stUL I shall 
sing a polka. Come, Sarah, will you dance with me V 

* I think I could play a slow waltz on the accordion, 
if Miss Denfield would like it,' said Grace Elliot. 

* Oh ! thank you, Miss Elliot. Wont you dance, 
Sarah r 

' No, I don't like making a show of myself' replied 
Miss Attwood. 

* Wont you. Miss Rivers V But Caroline was again 
answered in the negative. 

' I know that^ Miss Morison will be good-natured 
enough to go two or three rounds with me, just to let 
me say I have had a dance ;' and, so saying, Caroline 
looked intreatingly in Clara's face. 

Mrs. Plummer, who feared the party was rather dull, 
begged Clara to comply, and not in vain. Caroline 
had never had so delightful a partner ; she had never 
fancied a slow waltz could be so charming. By 
degrees, chairs and sofas were crowded into comers, 
and all the ladies rose and waltzed, leaving Mr. Dalton, 
who could not, talking largely to Mr. Plummer upon 
the absurdity of the proceeding. 

The rest of the evening was spent over a round 
game of cards; and Mr. Dalton, after protesting, at 
least six times, that cards were an intolerable bore, 
and standing aloof for five deals, at last sat down be- 
tween Miss Denfield and Miss Attwood, begged the 
richest ladies for counters, and grew keener in the 
game than any other of the company. 

* Are you staying with the Elliots, or are you in a 
situation?' asked Miss Denfield of Clara, who was 
sitting on the other side of her. 

* I am with my cousins at present.' 

' We have got such a good-natured girl for a gover- 
ness now,' continued Caroline. * She lets me do what- 
ever I like ; but I should have liked you better, because 
you dance so nicely. However, mamma likes the one 
we have, and it is a capital change for me, for I had 
no pleasure while Miss Withering was with us; and at 
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liast complained to pa'; and he told mamma that he 
would go to the diggings, ^nd take my two eldest 
brothers with him, if Miss Withering was not sent 
away. So I got rid of her; and though mamma says 
we do not make half the progress now, I can eat my 
dinner, and laugh when I please. This one never minds 
whether I laugh at her or not, she is so very good- 
natured. But I quite pity Mr. Macnab. Do you 
think she wiU set him tasks V 

* I should think it very likely,' said Clara ; ' for it is 
her vocation, you know.' 

* Well, it is a vacation to me, at all events, and this 
has been a delightfiil day. Young Mr. Hastie, who 
was a fellow-passenger of Mr. Macnab's, was groom's- 
man; he called himself best mem, and really, for a 
Scotchman, he is quite agreeable. I have seen him 
several times before, but neither of us thought of meet- 
ing each other at a shopkeeper's marriage. You know 
that mamma does not like mixing with tradespeople at 
all, but Miss Withering had sent her sv^h a note ! — 
begging that I might honour the ceremony by being 
her bridesmaid, and humbly soliciting mamma to be 
present at the trying occasion, in order to communi- 
cate courage to her own palpitating heart, and to invest 
with her sanction the step she had been overpersuaded 
to take, — all strongly underlined. I learned the note 
by heart, in case I should ever need to ask Lady Young 
to my own marriage, and might want a model. Is not 
your cousin Margaret a frightful quiz 1 I never saw 
her before, for mamma has only just made the acquaint- 
ance of Mrs. Plummer. But see, the deal is with you 
now. Miss Morison.' 

* You have lost your two beaux lately,' said Miss 
Attwood to Annie Elliot ; ' I hope you will be able to 
make up your mind which to take before they come 
back' 

'There is no doubt about that,' added Miss Rivers; 
* Bell is so awkward, and Harris so agreeable.' 

* Only think of Bell lending Harris twenty pounds 

q2 
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to take him to the diggings ;' said Dalton ; ^ Harris told 
me so himself How simple Bell must have been T 

Nothing that could have been said against Mr. Harris 
by people whose opinion she valued, would have annoyed 
Annie so much as to hear him praised by persons she 
despised. And to think of poor William Bell being so 
generous, and getting no credit for it ! She tried to 
laugh at the sallies pointed against her, but made a sad 
failure ; and was glad when Mrs. Brown gave the signal, 
and they rose to go. She would not stay to listen to 
the half hour's gossip which Sarah, Jane, and Caroline 
liked to keep up in the bed-room ; but hurried her 
sisters and cousin away. Mr. Plummer escorted them 
home, leaving Mr. Dalton under the painfiil necessity 
of accompanying the other ladies, which he told the 
clerks in the office next day was the most disagreeable 
part of the duties he owed to society, but as they all 
lived near each other, he was spared the dangers of 
a tete^tete, 

Mr. Flimimer was a slow man, and a pompous man, 
but he was kind-hearted and upright : and Annie was 
soothed by his praising WiUiT^U. and hoping he 
would succeed at the gold fields. Then he reverted to 
the old subject, that Gilbert should never have gone, 
for it would unsettle him, and there woidd soon be 
openings for young men in Adelaide. 

* You will be sorry you did not take my advice, Miss 
Margaret,' said he, * and keep him at home ; for one of 
our old hands who started off and came back un- 
successful, cannot settle to his desk again at all. How- 
ever it can't be helped now.' 

And Mr. Plummer sighed as he showed the ladies 
in at the gate^ and bade them * good night.' 
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CHAPTER YIIL 

MORE LETTERS FROM THE DIGGINGS. 

' T^HE Escort is coming in again,' said Annie, one 
-*- morning ; ^ the milk girl tells me, and she ex- 
pects to hear from her father ; and so in her joy, I think 
she has put a double dose of water in the milk, for it 
looks remarkably blue this morning. Whom shall we 
get to sell our gold for us, now WilUam Bell is not here.' 

But Annie might have spared her anxiety on this 
score, for though four letters arrived, every one was 
shaken for an Escort receipt, but none appeared ; and 
they had merely to suppose that no good luck had 
attended their party. 

* And see,' said Annie, * the date is not Forest Creek, 
but Bendigo. They must have shifted quarters again.' 

The letters were as follows : — 

Friym, Hervry Martin to Grace EUiot, 

< Bendigo, 1852. 

' My DEAREST Grace, 

* Don't be very much disappointed at our 
wretched success, but bear the news that we have no- 
thing to send you as well as you did our recent small 
remittance ; for we are now in hopes of better things. 
Since William Bell came up a week ago, and put us 
both in ftinds and in spirits, so that we cotdd move to 
these new diggings, we are getting our hopes up 
amazingly. We had sunk hole after hole, but we never 
chanced upon the right thing, and we saw that we 
could not raise the four pounds ten for our licences. If 
William had not come the day he did, we should have 
gone as storekeeper's assistants or day-labourers, getting 
the licence fee as an advance on our wages. But he 
insisted on paying all for us, and being at the expense 
of moving our goods to Bendigo, between thirty and 
forty nules from our old location. The roads are not 
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very bad yet, but in winter they are sure to be horrible. 
We are now gdnking two holes ; Gilbert and I working 
at one, and George and William at the other; and are 
expecting great things, but have got nothing in time 
for the !]&cort. 

* Your letter sent by Harris has never reached me, 
nor Annie's to Greorge. He might at least have put 
them into the post-office, if it was not convenient to 
bring them himself; but perhaps he did — ^for that post- 
office is a gulf, a Maelstrom, which sucks in all our 
letters, and never delivers them up. It was well you 
wrote me a few lines by Bell, for they came safe 
enough; and the newspapers with Margaret's marginal 
notes, which make them more valuable to all of us, 
were most welcome. We have scarcely had time to 
read them yet, having been so busy with the removal, 
and other things. William prophesies that we shall 
bring back most of them unread, for we mean to find 
such quantities of gold, that all our spare time will be 
employed in washing it. And when people are very 
lucky, they dare not desert their holes through the 
night, but are obliged to watch by turns, lest any 
unprincipled fossicker should make off with their 
treasure. 

^ All the married men are getting very sick of the 
life here. I, who am next thing to a married man, 
but who have never known the comfort of a home of 
my own, bear up better ; but I know that you, my 
dearest girl, are with your sisters, and that you believe 
we are doing our best, and trust in Providence to bless 
our endeavours. Bell tells us your cousin. Miss Mori- 
son, is a great acquisition to you all, although he 
had always thought the family complete before ; but 
she, he says, seems to form one side of a symmetrical 
square — a mathematical compliment quite worthy of 
William BelL 

' There is abundance of wood here for a slab hut, in 
case we should want to stay over the winter ; but we 
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shall not do so if we can help it, for it will be miser- 
ably wet, and we should rather gain a little and return 
home soon, than be separated much longer, even for a 
great deal 

* We have no sermons yet at Bendigo, but hope to 
have some soon. There is a post-office here, to which 
you must address your letters; but really I cannot 
mention the post-office at all without getting angry, a 
very bad frame of mind in which to conclude a letter 
to my gentle, loving Grace. Farewell, and God bless 
you. Ever most faithfully yours, 

' Henry Martin.' 



From George EUiot to Ma sister Annie, 

< Bendigo, 1852, 

* My dear Annie, 

* You cannot think how delighted we were 
to see William, and to hear about you all &om him. 
He wrote his letter to Margaret last night, that we 
might all have time to write to-day, and I suppose he 
has told her of the good prospects he might have taken 
advantage of in Melbourne ; but he preferred trying 
his luck with us, and we now feel confident of success. 
There is nothing like trying new ground at these 
diggings. 

^ We found Charley Hodges to-day, but you will be 
grieved to hear that he is very unwell. I do not 
think there is anything serious the matter with him, 
but his party had neglected him, and had taken pos- 
session of all the comforts which his mother and Minnie 
had provided for him. The man that possessed the 
horse and cart quarrelled with the other man on the 
road, and Charley took the side of the man without 
property ; so he was in the wrong box, for you cannot 
think how tyrannical the keeper of all your eatables 
can be. Then both of the men always took Charley's 
gun to amuse themselves on the road j and when they 
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killed a turkey, or a lot of teal, grudged giving the 
poor fellow a share. When they came to dig they 
only allowed him a seventh, though he had fui*nished 
half of the provisions, and they had brought over three 
months* supply. There was one share for him as a 
boy, two for each man, one for the horse, and one for 
the cart ; and he thinks they cheated him besides, for 
they always seemed to have plenty, while he scarcely 
ever got anything. They made him cook on Sundays, 
telling him he must learn to rough it, while they went 
out shooting or amusing themselves ; and they wanted 
him to wash for them too, but he would not submit to 
that. When he was taken ill, they were on the point 
of going to Bendigo, and proposed to leave him at 
Forest Creek ; but Charley insisted on their taking 
him with them, and, as an invalid, he was allowed to 
ride on the top of the cart. Then the heat of the 
weather and the long journey quite overcame him. 
He was lying in bed, without a drop of water in the 
tent, when William and I happened to pass on our 
way from our hole, and as the tent was open we could 
see in. * There's a poor fellow that wants his mother 
by him,' said William ; * he looks quite young. Let 
us see what is the matter with hiln.' So we went in, 
and you may guess how elad Charley was to see friends. 
Wi]4m w^iS not hJ^ of our iLving him in the 
hands of the Philistines, so after scrawling in chalk on 
a box in the tent that Charley had been taken away 
by Elliot's party, we managed to bring him here. 

* Is it not good in William to encumber himself with 
a useless hand ? Charley has dictated a few lines to 
Minnie, and I shall write as much to his father, to let 
them all know he is in safe hands, and that I expect 
him to recover soon. It is all very well at the dig- 
gings while you keep your health, but to be ill among 
strangers is a dreadM thing. 

' Mr. Brown had a sunstroke about three weeks ago, 
that nearly killed him ; but he is slowly recovering, 
and means to go home when he is able to walk. He 
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- looks very queer^ for his mates cut off all his hair and 
his whiskers in their fright. Mrs. Brown will expect 
hitn to return with a superabundance of hair, instead 
of none at all. I fear all he had made will have 
vanished in this expensive illness. In general, the 
gentlemen have been unsuccessful, and the married 
gentlemen most unlucky of all ; but often the weakest 
and the worst worker gets a great deal, for, as you 
hear everywhere, it is a lottery. 

' I cannot imagine what Harris is about. His ship 
arrived in Melbourne ten days before William's, and 
the latter heard there he had gone to the diggings 
directly, so that as he knew where we lived, we might 
have expected to see him before William ; but neither 
he nor the letters you sent by him have yet made their 
appearance. 

' Bell tells me that, in spite of the bad times, you had 
your quarter's interest paid, and that you said you had 
enough to live on till this Escort should come in ; but 
I am vexed and puzzled to think how you can hold over 
till the next, in these days of shaken credit, for we have 
nothing to send now. I wish I had left you my watch 
to sell, for it is of no» use to me here. I stupidly left 
my Euclid, which would have been ten times more 
valuable ; but William has brought his ; and in spite 
of all his anticipations that we shall have no time for 
mathematics, I believe we shall get far beyond Margaret 
before we return. 

' Henry has been trying, by boiling his puddings for 
a very long time, to make up for the paucity of plums, 
and insists they are as good as the old ones. We 
had a famous one last Sunday, in honour of Bell's 
arrival ; you would have stared at the amount of fruit 
in it, — quite enough for a Scotch bun. 

' Trueman has done very little more than clear his 
expenses, and is becoming anxious to get home again. 
I hope you go pretty often to see that sweet little wife 
of his, for his heart is very sore about leaving her so 
long. 
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' I have nothing more to say, except that I hope you 
will keep Tip your spirits in spite of dull times and con- 
tinued disappointment. Love to all at home, and com- 
pliments to my cousin, unknown, in whom William 
has made me feel quite interested. And believe me, 

* Your very affectionate brother, 

* George Elliot.' 



Gilbert EUiot to his sister Ma/rga/ret. 

'Bendigo, 1852. 

'My dear Margaret, 

* I feel angry and disgusted at myself and 
the whole affair here, when I find that after so many 
months of hard work the result is nothing. ' Money,' 
as Charles Lamb says, * is not dross; but books, pictures, 
wines, and many other pleasant things;' and when I 
see so many here getting more gold than they know 
what to do with, and which will probably be a curse 
to them, and thek thmk of the comfort Ld indepen- 
dence such gains woxdd bring to us, I can only take 
refuge in the Grerman book I am studying, which rails 
at the unprofitableness of all human pursuits, and which 
would no doubt rail at gold-digging if the writer had 
tried it. I know that you want money at home ; I feel 
ashamed of the dradgery you have to do, and the miser- 
able hospitality you have to offer; and when that fellow 
Tom Collins — ^whom you may remember a dirty stable- 
boy, that could neither read nor write — told me the 
other day he had sent word to his sisters to leave their 
places, and take a house, and dress smart, and see 
company, and that he had sent them plenty to do it 
upon, I felt the contrast so much, that I could scarcely 
help knocking the fellow down. In these diggings we 
hear of nothing but how a man is doing, — ^well, ill, or 
middling, as the ca«e may be, but as to what he is 
or what he knows, that is a matter of perfect in- 
difference. 
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^I was surprised to hear that you were learning 
Bhort-hand and Latin .rith your cousin. What singulai- 
accomplishments for a young lady ! I am afraid she is 
bluer than you. But I am sorry you are takini; so 
much trouble, as I have felt qmteVdisgust for law^ce 
I came here, and I fancy it is principally on my account 
that you are prosecuting these stupes. You are hard 
at work with the laws of real property, while we are 
shifting about from one block of eight feet square to 
another, looking for the real precious metal. I &.ncy 
you have found out nothing about our tenure in all 
your reading. 

* Your account of the political world with you is just 
what I expected. No effort made in the right direc- 
tion, but every one looking with feverish impatience to 
the i^ifting clouds in the mercantile horizon, to see 
whether South Australia is to be a nation, before any 
effort is made to benefit it. 

' One good thing is, that your governor, if powerless 
for good, is also powerless for evil. If he gave up the 
Church grant to the clamours of Miction, he has also 
yielded to the popular voice in establishing the assay 
office, and sending the escort. We hear that the re- 
duced salaries of all the officials are to be made up to 
their full amount, as the Treasury is able to bear it ; 
so our Mend Mr. Plummer's disinterested attachment 
to government will be rewarded. 

* The government here is very unpopular, and much 
more obstinate than that of South Australia ; there is 
an exclusive attachment to old interests, and a blind- 
ness to the mighty new ones that are arising, which in 
times like these, when difficulties should be met with 
promptitude, is a grievous injustice to the colony. 

' If land is to be withheld from sale in order to 
please the squatters, while for want of a right and safe 
investment for his money, the successful digger squan- 
ders or gambles it away, it is not to be expected that 
the people will be satined. 

' South Australia gains by this deficiency in Victoria, 
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for so long as land is sold by auction in convenient 
blocks, it will be an attractive investment, and will 
besides tend to keep people at home to improve it. A 
great many of our farming friends are leaving us with 
the view of getting in their crops, and I hope the 
season will be favourable. 

* I suppose George has written all about Charley to 
Annie ; he is the only friend we have seen here, though 
we hear that this part of Eendigo is the Adelaide district. 
I fear that we shall not find it so orderly as Forest 
Creek. There is very little chance of finding a horse 
here if once you lose him ; for many parties find horse 
stealing much more profitable than digging ; and you 
may see columns of advertisements for horses lost and 
stolen at the diggings in the Melbourne papers. 

* I think, if I had been Bell, I should have stayed 
jin Melbourne — ^two hundred and fifty pounds a year is 
a handsome salary for a clerk, even in Melbourne. But 
you see that steady as Bell is, there is a touch of 
romance about him, and being forced out of Adelaide, 
he has no idea of giving up the diggings thus. Believe 
me with love to my sisters, and respects (nothing more 
familiar) to my learned cousin, 

' Your very affectionate brother, 

' Gilbert Elliot.' 



From William Bell to Margouret Elliot. 

* Beudigo, 1852. 

* My dear Miss Margaret, 

* I have chosen the evening before the last 
day of letter-writing to write to you, for I should not 
like to be hurried in opening a correspondence with 
so good a judge. Henry has fortified me with a good 
supper; Gilbert has given me the portfolio and the 
best pen in the tent ; and George has promised not to 
ask me any questions while I concoct my epistle, so 
you may see with what consideration I am treated. 
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* I can give you no account of the diggings so good 
as you have had from your brothers ; but as I stayed 
three days in Melbourne, while they came in at dusk 
and left next morning, I have the advantage of them 
there. Do not elevate your eyebrows, and say im- 
patiently, ' What kept the idle fellow so long in that 
wretched townl' till you read my reasons. I had a small 
bill to settle with Mr. Campbell on my brother James's 
account, and like an honest man went to his place of busi- 
ness in Melbourne bo pay it. He received me graciously, 
was glad I had remembered my debt, which he had 
forgotten completely, and begged me to sit down while 
he gave me the receipt. Then he told me in a good 
many words that he wanted a trust-worthy young man 
as clerk, for his last had gone to the diggings ; and 
concluded by offering me a salary of two hundred and 
fifty, if I would promise to stay out the year. This 
was twice as much as I ever had before, and I promised 
to think over it, and give him an answer in two days. 

' So these t>wo days I poked about from street to 
lane, and from lane to street. I inquired the price of 
lodgings, and what sort of accommodation I could get 
for thirty-five shillings a-week, the sum named by 
Mr. C. J but in no case could I have a room to myself, 
and in every instance the parlour was full of those 
symptomatic sofea Mrs. Bantam liked so ill. Where 
I actually was I had the fourth part of a room ; the 
inmates were all noisy and quarrelsome, and I had 
good reason to believe, from the broad arrow on the 
night-cap of my nearest neighbour, that he was an old 
convict. Now, that is not at all my idea of comfort- 
able lodgings, and though Miss Withering used to com- 
plain of the state of matters at Mrs. Brown's, you can- 
not think how superior Mrs. B.'s is to anything you 
could find in this Babel of a town. The houses are finer 
and the shops more splendid ; there is a sort of cen- 
tralization in Melbourne, which your scattered irregular 
town cannot boast of; but it seems to me that rich 
and busy as it is, there is very Uttle enjoyment or 
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happiness in it. It is uncomfortable, and indeed 
dangerous, to be out at night, and that to a man shut 
up in an office all day is a great deprivation. One had 
better remain in Adelaide with one hundred, where 
one had a room to oneself, and where it was perfectly 
safe, at least in a physical point of view, to walk over 
to your cottage of an evening, and chat with you and 
your sisters, than dwell in troubled Melbourne with 
two hundred and fifty. 

^ It is true that the best society in Melbourne has 
always been considered by Scotch people superior to 
its counterpart in Adelaide ; but how was a stranger 
and a clerk, with such very slender social talents as you 
know I have, to get into it ? Where should I find a 
place in the universal overturn of society which is 
taking place in Victoria ? The aristocratic members 
of the community are retreating when they can to 
England, to keep out of the crowd and discomfort ; the 
mercantile are turning over money with unexampled 
rapidity, large profits and quick returns being the 
order of the day; and there is the same keen money- 
making look about them, which you used to observe in 
the frequenters of your Exchange, but with more 
feverish anxiety about the Melbourne men. 

* The town is densely crowded ; places built in nar- 
row lanes for stables are filled by human occupants, 
who live in dirt and discomfort, injuring the general 
health of the town. Owing to the stringent Building 
Act there have been many good streets built, because 
every man in buying his piece of land got the plan of 
the house to be erected towards the fi'ont ; but as there 
was nothing to prevent the back being divided into 
lanes, the profit of the speculation has induced many to 
do it. It is shameful that with an unlimited extent 
of country, and in such a new town, people should be 
living in rows of houses only ten feet apart. You 
know a few such places in Adelaide; you know them 
to be nests of fever and sickness; and when I tell you 
that there are no fewer than two hundred and ninety 
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of these private alleys in Melbourne not subject to the 
street regulations, you will not believe it can be a 
healthy city. Nor will you think so the more when 
you consider that a great proportion of the people are 
the sweepings of British jaQs, who have just made 
their way to a place where almost every description of 
crime may be committed with impunity. A feeble 
government, which is now led by a clique of squatters, 
a wretched police, and incompetent courts of law, is a 
great obstruction to the course of justice. I heard a 
gentleman say it was no bad thing for the colony that 
Melbourne was not a desirable place of residence ; for 
that in a new state comfortable and luxurious cities 
impede the spread of the people and the subjugation of 
the soil And there is some truth in that, but the 
only subjugation people think of now^ getting the 
gold out of the land ; and every other description of 
industry is for the time paralyzed I did not see 
much gambling in my peregrinations, at least not 
nearly so much as I expected, from our knowledge of 
its extent in Califomia ; but I suppose that the great 
medley of nations who find a common language and 
common sympathies over the gambling table, have not 
yet come to an understanding. But of drinking and 
swearing I saw more than enougL I thought Adelaide 
was not particularly moral, but it is infinitely better 
than this. Even gentlemen make a boast of swearing 
in Victoria, while few, except bullock-drivers, do so in 
South Australia. 

' I happened to look into a shop when an Irish 
orphan, who had come to the colony with scarcely a 
shoe to her foot, was buying white satin for a bridal 
dress at Welve shiUings a yard, and scomftdly reject- 
ing any shawl under ten guineas. Marriages are very 
frequent, and on a few dAys* acquaintance. The dis- 
proportion of the sexes was always great, for Melbourne 
was peopled chiefly by independent emigrants and 
people from the other colonies; and not so much from 
free emigration, paid for out of the colony's land fund, 
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in which case pains are taken to equalize them. The 
high upset price of crown lands has on the whole been 
a great benefit to South Australia ; for when half the 
price was devoted to bringing out labour to improve 
the land it benefited both the mother country and the 
young colony. 

* Scarcely any wages will tempt a girl to remain in 
service, when she sees the foolish finerv in which the 
foolish brides go off; and the ladies of Victoria are 
forced to do the meanest drudgery, even occasional as- 
sistance not being to be had. To them it is a special hard- 
ship, for they never were so independent of servants as 
the Adelaide ladies. I met Mr. Bantam in Great Collins 
Street one day, and he took me home to see his wife. 
Their cottage is nicely situated but very small* He is 
doing a good business as a commission-agent ; but his 
wife seems to pine after Adelaide yet, and was pleased 
to hear, that things were looking up a little when I left. 
They were both glad that Miss Morison had not foimd 
a situation, for they still hoped she would have no objec- 
tion to join them at some ftiture time. 

' So after my two days' researches, I determined to 
reftise Mr. CampbelFs offer of a situation, and to set off 
immediately to join your brothers, and deliver your 
letters and messages. Mr. Campbell shook his head, 
called me a rash young man, and gave me back my 
money with some hesitation, seeming to fear that I 
could not be trusted with it. And thus I quitted Mel- 
bourne, with the conviction, that if the discovery of gold 
in South Australia would bring such characters there 
as I had seen poured into this devoted city, we ought 
to pray daily that Gk)d would not send such a curse 
upon us, as a punishment for our colonial sin of worldly- 
mindedness. 

'I lost no time on the road; and did not Elliot's 
party give me a shout of welcome ! I consider myself 
remarkably fortunate in joining a party which has been 
imlucky hitherto; for I shall share all the good fortune 
they may justly expect in return. Our change of 
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quarters also gives a prestige of saocess. I do not need 
to hvLj a cradle or a tent, and I am benefited by the 
experience of my comrades. Your brotiiers and Martin 
are all looking well, and seem to have excellent health. 
I hope that you will answer this long elastic, and 
remain, 

* Yours very feithfUlly, 

William Bell.* 

'^I like this letter/ said Margaret, after reading both 
of her letters aloud; 4t is written in a better spirit 
than Gilbert's.' And she sunk into silent thought, lean- 
iag her head on her hands. 

Annie wanted to say something about Gilbert's 
having l|;>een so long disappointed, but her tongue re- 
vised to speak. She thought how happy William 
would be with Margaret, but she felt wretched herself. 

♦ Can .re retrench our expenses any farther, since we 
are not likely to get any money for a while V enquired 
Grace. 

*.We can do without the newspaper and the library 
subscription,' suggested Margaret. 

' We must buy no more fruit,' added Annie. 

' I must go away,' said Clara; ' I cannot be a burden 
to you any longer, and Mrs. Trueman woiQd take me 
as a servant, I dare say.' 

* And do you think we would let our cousin go to 
service there?' exclaimed Annie. ^No, Clara; do not 
leave us in our sorrow ; I cannot do without you.' 

' I think you are making a rash proposal; let us wait 
a day or two and see what is to be done,' said Margaret. 
^ If you can get a comfortable situation as a governess, 
I shall not be selfish enough to make any objection; but 
I feel confident that there is good luck in store for our 
party at Bendigo; and if in a month we are to set up 
for as great ladies as Mrs. Fengarvon next door, you 
had better not afi&ont us by taking a place. I hope 
that prosperity may find us all in a frame of mind to 
profit by it. Hand me down Chitty, Clara; and look 

VOL. IL H 
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over the short hand I wrote this morning, to see if it 
is all right. I have not put any vowels, so you must 
exercise your ingenuity. If you talk of leaving us, I 
may as well get as much good out of you as possible.' 

And Margaret fixed herself at her book, making notes 
and extracts as she went along, while Annie's trembling 
fingers endeavoured vainly to get through a simple 
piece of crochet. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

SIGNS OP COLONIAL PROSPERITY! 

' A NNIE is not well,' said Clara to Margaret, as they 
-^ went out walking together on the day after they 
had the letters. ' She wants change of air and scene. 
Do you know any friends in the country, who are not 
particularly doleful, to whom you could send her V 

. ' She might go to the Hodges', though they have 
been sad enough about Charley, and Minnie has written 
in wretched spirits lately; but perhaps now that they 
have heard of him, they will be more cheerful. What 
do you think is the matter with Annie, for I am a 
very bad judge ? I suppose Adelaide is very dull for 
her; and then she was so wrapped up in George, that 
she cannot bear the long separation. I am sure I am 
quite as anxious about Gilbert ; but I can settle myself 
to more engrossing occupations than Annie, who sings 
sad songs, and draws dreary pictures from her own 
cheerless imagination; so that her very amusements 
aggravate her complaint. Don't you think I might 
write to Mr. Hodges, asking him to take Annie for 
a while to the south? Not a hint, but an honest 
request.' 

* I think you might ; but will not Mr. Hodges be 
in town himself soon, to hear more about Charley V 

* He may, but he has been rather shy of us lately ; 
and he may be sure that Annie will give him all the 
information he wants in her letters to Minnie. — Do 
you see the woman who is standing at the door of the 
* piz6' cottage before us 1 She was our washerwoman 
long ago, and initiated me into the mystery. Let us 
go and ask for a drink of water. How do you do, 
Mrs. Tubbins ? My cousin and I would be obliged to 
you for a drink of water.' 

* You are welcome hearty, Miss Marget,' answered 

H 2 
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the person addressed, who had on a smart cap, but a 
dirty gown, with rather a slipshod appearance about 
the feet ; ^ come in and chat with me a bit, for I am 
lonesome now my master is off to them diggings again.' 

Neyer had such an incongruous-looking abode greeted 
the eyes of the cousins. Into one room, which had a 
clay floor, and was indeed the only room in the house, 
there was crammed so much fiimiture, that there was 
scarcely standing room. A piano, by Collard and 
CoUard, stood in one comer; a cheffonier, with a great 
array of decanters and glasses, graced another ; there 
were two chests of drawers, wedged between a common 
stretcher and a heap of bedding, which seemed intended 
for a nightly shakedown. There was, in truth, an 
abundance of everything but chairs, and that deficiency 
was made up by a number of. three-legged stools, which 
the children liked to lift on to the drawers, and, climb- 
ing by the handles, to perch themselves where they 
could reach the rafters of the unceiled house. A very 
small piece of matting lay under the table, but the 
legs of the piano and of all the valuable furniture rested 
on the earthen floor. 

* Bather a change of days for us,' said Mrs. Tubbins, 
glancing complacently from her furniture to her 
visitors. ' Aint we snug now. Miss Marget 1 This is a 
prettier piany than yours, and cost more money too, 1 
expect, for my master gin sixty guineas for it the week 
before he left me, that I might have something cheerfdl 
in the house ; but the children jsixe for ever strumming 
on it, and broke three of the prettiest of the brass 
wires no further gone than last night. They tear at 
the wires with their fingers, and scrape across them 
with an iron hoop they picked up, wMch aint doing 
justice to the piany. Just play us a tune, Miss Mar- 
get, to let them see how it should be done.' 

Margaret found that the piano had suffered very 
much from the course of treatment which the young 
Tubbinses had pursued; she played very sof&y, in 
order to spare her own ears. 
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* Just try now, Fanny, if you can play like that/ 
said Mra Tubbins. 

Fanny struck the notes at random, more gently than 
her wont, and her mother smUed approvingly, aud said 
she knew she would come on if she had any one to tell 
her how to play. Then Clara was asked to give a 
tune, and as ^e was but a lyro, she could not moderate 
her style to the piano, but played as hard as she did 
on her cousin's. 

' Your cousin beats you, Miss Marget ; but if she 
would just put her foot on the stick below, it would 
make a wonderful improvement. It sounds quite 
grand, and booms in your earsj but I think there 
ought to be two sticks, one for each foot, that folk 
may have all their limbs helpiEig the music ; but yours 
had only one. Do you Imow anybody who would 
come in for a few hours every day to teach me and 
Fanny, for it would be grand to be able to play to Mr. 
Tubbins when he comes back V 

' Have you any music V asked Olara^ wondering at 
the extraordinary tones of the handsome and apparently 
new piano. 

' Oh ! I beg your pardon, Miss. I should have given 
you the books. I never play without them myself* 
And Mrs. Tubbins handed her a leaf of Jeannette and 
Jeannot, and another which had formed part of the 
overture to Tancredi, saying that she really ought to 
buy another book or two. 'I went to Plati»' last 
week, and they wanted to seU me an instruction book, 
as they called it, and asked a guinea for it, but I saw 
they thought me green, for the book was more words 
than music ; so I told the young man as served me 
that I knew chalk from cheese, and that was not the 
book for my money, and did not spend a brass &.rthing 
in the shop after all. Tou'll stop and have a glass of 
wine with me, Miss Marget) Fanny, run across to 
the public-house for a pint of sherry, the best they 
have got' 

^I wish Annie had been with us,' said Margaret, 
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unable to repress a smile. ' She has not been well or 
in good spirits lately, and it would have done her good 
to have seen you in the midst of all your splendour.' 

a expect her young man is at the diggings, and 
she is pming about him ; but it's far worse to haye 
to pine after one's old man;' and Mrs. Tubbins heaved 
a sigh, but controlled her feelings at the sight of her 
piano. 

' All our young men are at the diggings — Greorge, 
Gilbert, and Henry Majrtin,' observed Margaret. 

'That's the young man Miss Grace has married,' 
said Mrs. Tubbins. 

* Only going to marry.' 

* Dear, dear ! how long you two misses have been 
in settling for yourselves ! But here's Fanny with 
the wine and biscuits.' 

* Give me my fourpenny, mother, for going your 
message.' 

' I only said I'd give you twopence, and I can see 
you have been nibbling, and don't deserve a brass far- 
thing, you little good-for-nothing ! Oh, how I wish I 
had not lost my keys !' 

* Bob has planted them somewhere, mother, to get 
at the plums and the sugar. Tve got my fourpenny, 
so I don't mind how soon you find them.' And Fanny 
ran away to the nearest lolly shop, and all her brothers 
and sisters followed her. 

* Don't you send the children to school?' asked 
Margaret. 'It is very bad for them to be running 
about idle.' 

' 1 did send them a bit, but Fanny got scolded, and 
Bob got thrashed; and the little ones were kept in, and 
got no dinner at all one day ; so they just hate the 
school, and wont go to it no more.' 

* You shoidd make them go, whether they will or 
not,' said Margaret. ' You will ruin your children if 
you allow them to do as they please, and all the gold 
and all the fine furniture in the world will never make 
up to you for the misery di sobedient children will give 
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you. I speak seriously to yOu, Mrs. Tubbins ; for I see 
great evils coming on this oolony from money being 
thrown into the hands of people who, instead of teach- 
ing their children the uses and dntieB of wealth, indtdge 
them in eyerything they ask for. Send your children 
to school regularly, and insist upon their obeying you 
at home, that their &ther may be proud of them when 
he returns, and may find, after all his toil and hard- 
ships, a happy fireside and an orderly family' 

* What you say is all very true. Miss Marget, but 
you are over hard on the likes of us, who never got no 
learning, and don't quite see the use of it' 

' If you don't see the use of their learning, make 
them work as they used to do.' 

* They aint got no call to work, for I have lots of 
clothes for them, and a silk gown for myself to go to 
town with ; and where is the use of them slaving just 
as ifwe had not a penny.' 

' I have not seen you at church for a long time,' said 
Margaret. ' Bo you go to chapel now V 

' Indeed, I aint got a sitting anywheres just at pre- 
sent, and I don't like getting my religion for nothing 
now, when I can afford to pay for it. Your church is 
not ours, and I am just wondering which one to join ; 
but, after all, I never get time to go to church, for 
there is the dinner to make ready in the morning, and 
the children to put to bed at night, so it is ill conve- 
nient for me to get away' 

^But don't the children go to church or Sunday 
school ? I remember your telling me how fond Fanny 
was of learning hymns and catechism.' 

* So she was then, and I was glad to get an old frock 
of yours to make down for her, to look decent to go to 
school in ; but we are much smarter now.' 

And Mrs. Tubbins took from a very miscellaneous 
lot of things Fanny's pink satin bonnet and dress of 
green and lavender silk, saying that she thought them 
very genteel, and that they took her fimcy in the shop 
at first sight Then her own gorgeous attire for Sun- 
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days was lurought out fw Margaret's inspection and * 
adiniration; and she was busy telling how much every 
article had cost, when her two nieces, Sarah and Lu* 
einda Hagget, came in. 

* Oh, aunt, how vain you are of your finery T said 
Miss Lucinda. * You never let anybody miss the sight 
of it if you can help. I £Emcy you are prouder of 
that fine silk dress than you are of your piany, though 
it's the piany I envy/ — ^but the speaker looked very 
hard at the gown too. 

' Have you lefb your places, girls, that you are both 
here at this time of day ? — and such good places you 
had too,' said Mrs. Tubbins. 

' I hadn't enough of wages,' said Sarah. ' How do 
people expect one to dress on seven shillings a-week ? 
I sha'n't take a place again under eight, if I have wash- 
ing to do. Lucinda had no washmg, so she might 
have stopped.' 

^ Stopped at such a place ! Why, it was so dull that 
you could hear the grass growing, for want of anything 
else to hear. If I could get a good cheerful place, I 
shouldn't mind taking six shillings a-week till we hear 
from fitther.' 

' I know a lady who wants a girl j she would give 
you an easy place, and she is a good mistress-^Mrs. 
Trueman,' said Margaret 

' A grass widow 1 — I wont go there,' cried Luclada. 
* It is enough to pull down any creature's spirits, to 
live with such whining people. You, aunt, are the 
cheerfiillest of the lot, and me and Sarah have come to 
stop with you till we get suited.' 

* Where are you all to sleep V asked Margaret 

* Oh ! I make up a bed on the piany every night,' 
replied Mrs. Tubbins; *and it holds a good many of 
the little ones, and Sarah may go beside them. It is 
quite handy for a bed. I can manage, I warrant.' 

Miss Lucinda meanwhile was bu^y engaged trying 
to make out a nigger melody, but could not manage it 
She was just going to ask Margaret to tell her what 
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notes should be struck, when the cousins rose to de- 
part. Clara could not get over the idea of the handi- 
neas of the large square piano, and its being strummed 
on and raked with hoops aU day, and slept on all 
xiight: she hurried out of hearing of the people 
inside, and indulged in a long and hearty fit of 
laughter. 

' It is all very well for you to laugh,' said Margaret; 
' but I must say it is no laughing matter. I remember 
Mrs. Tubbins a hard-working honest woman, who 
brought up her &,mily better than the average of her 
class; and now this suddenly-acqtdred wealth is ruin« 
ing them all. When his gold is spent, I suppose 
Tubbins will set off for more; and until the diggings 
are worked out, South Australia is none the better for 
that &mily.' 

*Are you longing to see the end of the gold, Mar- 
garetr 

' Heartily P was the answer ; 'I do long for it, though 
my brothers get none. Indeed, I do not wish them to 
get much, though it is hard for poor Grace and Henry 
to be disappointed.' 

* Do you know, I had an idea of offering to give 
your old friend and her daughter lessons on the piano,' 
said Clara. ^ They seemed to admire my playing more 
than yours^ and it would have brought in a little 
money.' 

' You are an absurd girl, Clara. Tubbins was tipsy, 
I am sure, when he bought the instrument, and you 
would be mad to go to such a place. I do not know 
what sort of characters you might meet there. And 
besides, I thought you despised quackery — ^you are not 
an accomplished musician, and I hope you will not 
pretend to be what you are not.' 

* You need bring forward no farther argument, Mar- 
garet; I am not qualified to give music lessons, even 
to a digger's wife. But why does not Mrs. Tubbins 
get a better house, when she has so much finery to put 
into it r 
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'Oh, the house is their own property; I remember 
her borrowing five pounds from my &rther to make 
up the purchase-money, and coming back proudly to 
pay it, and inviting me to come to see her in her 
own house. Besides, she likes the situation of the 
place j it is close to the shop where she makes her daily 
purchases, and enjoys her daily gossip ; then three of 
her children were born in it; and smaU and mean as 
it is, I do not wonder at her being attached to it. But 
a nice bedroom could have been added for the price of 
the piano; while the chefibnier and its appurtenances 
might have put up a back kitchen. Still, the poor 
woman is proud and pleased, and her nieces are envious ; 
and I suppose she has great enjoyment in the midst of 
her heterogeneous property. But the children — ah ! 
Clara, I am grieved about the children. You cannot 
be expected to care much about the colony or the cha- 
racter of the colonists here; but such things affect me 
keenly and deeply. Do you remember Gilbert at 
all, Clara? Did you know one brother from the 
other V 

^ Gilbert was the younger, and slighter and hand- 
somer, I think,* Clara answered. 

' Just so ; and he has finer abilities than George. 
He can do anything he sets himself to do. I wish he 
were back with us again. Did you ever try anything 
in the way of original composition, Clara 1' 

'Sometimes. I used to write imaginary conversa- 
tions, in which I gave myself greater latitude than I 
had' any right. I once made you call me a miserable 
little coward; but that was before I knew you.' 

* I have no turn that way — ^not the least in the 
world,' said Margaret; 'but Gilbert writes welL I 
must show you some of his essays when we go home. 
Tou must spur him on, for it is a gift he should not 
allow to go to rust.' 

After calling on one or two friends, they returned 
home, and Clara told Annie about the piano, and all 
Mrs. Tubbins' possessions, as grotesquely as she could ; 
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not minding Margaret's theory, that it was really very 
deplorable, but glad to see Annie laugh again. 

Though Mr. Hodges had been shy of the Elliots for 
some time, as Margaret said, the news of the kindness 
received by his son at the diggings from his old Mends, 
made him come into town on purpose to thank them 
through their sisters. Minnie begged to come with 
him; and was pleased to think that all her time would 
be spent with Annie this yisit. Neither Mrs. Bantam 
nor Miss Withering could come between her and her 
friend now. She knew, too, that Annie would show 
her George's letters; so she arrived at the Elliots* in 
great spirits. 

* I cannot tell you how much we feel obliged to your 
brothers for their kindness to Charley. We feel sure 
that he is as comfortable as he can be under the cir- 
cumstances, and both his mother and myself are com- 
paratively easy about him now.' 

' You should thank William Bell, too, for it is more 
his doing than theirs,' answered Margaret. ' Of course 
they have all the good-will in the world; but, poor 
fellows, they have very little power.' 

' Oh yes, we are very grateful to Mr. Bell, too,' said 
Mr. Hodges; 'but we can thank you young ladies for 
your brothers, — ^whereas we must delay showing our 
gratitude to Bell till he returns, unless one of you will 
take the onus of receiving it for him. Eh, Miss Mar- 
garet, you take a great interest in that young man ! 
I see what it will end in.' And Mr. Hodges looked 
positively sly. * But now tell me what I can do for 
you, by way of returning, in some trifling degree, your 
brother's kindness to my boy.' 

' I have two fiivours to ask of you,' replied Margaret. 
' One is, the loan of ten pounds till our brothers come 
back; and the other — ' 

' Stop,' said Mr. Hodges, taking out his pocket-book, 
' till I give you the first. * Would you not be the 
better for twenty? No ! very well, a^ for more when 
you want it, and in the mean time here are the notes — 
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count theiBy Margaret; you shotQd never take money, 
even from your father, without 'Gounting it. And now 
for your second request?* 

' Which is, that you would take Annie with you for 
a fortnight or three weeks. She wants a change^^-she 
is not well.* 

'Delighted to do such a thing I Indeed, poor 
Minnie has been moped to death, and had made me 
promise to take Annie out at all events ; so that re- 
quest goes for nothing; you must make another.* 

' I hisLve nothing more to ask,* said Margaret. 

' Not even on William Bell's account V hinted Mr, 
Hodges. ' m pay my debt to Bell in a white satin 
dress, or something of that sort, when you consent to 
give up your dearly beloved will, and love, honour, and 
obey.' 

' You are talking nonsense, and you know you are,* 
said Margaret. 

* I know nothing of the kiad,* retorted Mr, Hodges ; 
' I can see quite as &r into these things as my neigh- 
bours. Ah I Annie, there are very few young fellows 
down our way now. Even the sheep fanners stick so 
dose to their sheep that they can very seldom come 
over to amuse us ; and all the agriculturists are off to 
the diggings. .But the change of air and riding on 
horseback with Minnie will do you good, though we 
are so stupid.* 

' I am sure it will do me a great deal of good to be 
with Minnie,* replied Amiie. 

' And I shall be delighted to have you,' said Minnie ^ 
' for the only young ladies in the neighbourhood are 
so busy with their accomplishments that they are but 
dull company. First Miss Forbes plays, then Miss 
Jemima, then Miss Bose, then little Miss Jane ; and 
at last the governess winds up with a thundering 
piece. Then out come the drawings and the &ncy 
work j and this with complaints of bad servants and 
neglected gardens, forms aU our amusement But with 
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you, Annie, there will be an inexhaustible variety of 
amusement. — Do you know I want to see how poor 
Mr. Macnab looks after his marriage? And I am 
going to do a great deal of shopping, and shall en- 
courage him in the first place. And you will come 
with me, Annie, I know.' 

* Of course I will,' was the answer. 

' Clara will come, too,' said Minnie, ^ as she is an old 
friend of both parties.' 

'No, excuse me!' exclaimed Clara, 'I cannot go 
where I have the fidntest chance of seeing Miss 
Withering.' 

Annie and Minnie asked Mr. Macnab to show them 
several troublesome articles, in order that they might 
have a good look at the poor victim ; and he certainly 
seemed uncomfortable and awkward enough. He was 
trying to drill a small boy and a raw though middle* 
aged man, into the duties of serving customers, but 
apparently without much success ; for neither of them 
understood either the names of the goods, or the 
marked prices j and they were continually applying to 
hJTii as to what was bar6ge and what was chintz, and 
what was the price of eacL 

' I wonder that you do not have a lady in the shop,' 
said Minnie, maliciously. ' There are many girls who 
wait upon customers much better than young men, and 
you know they would be cheaper.* 

' No ! no r said Macnab ; ' silly things that go on 
giggling at every body 1 I would not have such crea^ 
tures behind my cotmter if I were paid for them. Is 
it thread buttons or pearl buttons you want V 

* I want both, Mr. Macnab ; just let me choose for 
myself. Here is another customer coming, a digger, 
I see.' 

And a man, in one of those plaid jumpers which 
have so long been the characteristic dress of returned 
diggers, with a bushy beard and way-soiled aspect^ 
shouted out, ' WeU, mate, what have you got in my 
Une,eh1' 
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* What would you wish to see, sir 1 silks or parasols V 
asked Mr. Macnab, looking somewhat puzzled. 'Or 
perhaps ready-made shirts ? We have them of every 
quaUty, and at every figure.' 

' You are out altogether, Mac, my old chuff,' said 
Renton, for it was he ; * I want to see the shop and 
you, but I am going to buy nothing — cleaned out, d'ye 
see !' and he turned his pockets inside out in testimony 
of the &»ct. 

* If ever you catch me going to the diggings again, 
I give you leave to put a strait waistcoat on me. I 
have come back to my old quarters, and you'll give mie 
a slice of the business, as you promised before.' 

* Well, Renton, I am glad to see you again,' answered 
Macnab. * Go to your own room, where your box is ; 
take your beard off, and make yourself decent. Then 
you may come and take that blockhead Sims' place ; 
and when I have consulted with Mrs. Macnab, I will 
speak to you about your share in the concern.' 

' Hooked at last !' said Renton, laughing. * That is 
jolly ! Why don't you get your wife to wait on the 
ladies 1 You know you make a very poor hand of it 
yourself.' 

* The fact is,' Macnab answered, in a low emphatic 
whisper, ' that Mrs. Macnab has not been used to that 
sort of thing ; and though she said she should be ser- 
viceable to me in my business, and I thought she would 
be just the person to take the fancy department, she 
wont do it. She says she can help in the counting- 
house, and superintend the domestic arrangements, but 
she has no notion of the counter.' 

* The counting-room you could always manage your- 
self j and you let domestic matters take care of them- 
selves ; so I don't see that you are much the better for 
such an expensive supernumerary as a wife. However, 
I am a host in myself, and will make things ship-shape 
presently.' 

And so saying Renton withdrew to make himself 
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presentable, while Sims, anticipating the loss of his 
place, looked after him with ineffable disgust. 

Mr. Macnab really stood in awe of his wife; for 
having battled an entire week to persuade her to serve 
in the shop, and having not only failed signally, but 
also been compelled to give her a handsome dress as a 
peace-offering, he felt it was best to let her have her 
own way. She was always wanting something from 
the shop, to give a cheerful appearance to her little par- 
lour; but a^r all it was a dreaiy place, and already 
she had begun to teaze her husband for a house in the 
country. Every person of property and standing, she 
would say, had a country-house; and the confinement 
of town would kill her ; for she could not get out of 
doors at all, except through the shop, and that was so 
disagreeable. So many diggers and vulgar diggers* wives 
frequented it, that it was unfit for a lady to pass 
through ; and she had always been accustomed to have 
plenty of fresh air, and the doctor declared that con^ 
finement would ruin her constitution. 

Mrs. Macnab was quite aware, if nobody else was, 
that she had thrown herself away in marrying a trades- 
man ; and she wore an air of quiet dignified resignation, 
which charmed people who did not know her. But it 
was a puzzle to those who visited her, to find out how 
she got rid of the days as they passed. She gave her 
servant no rest, yet still complained of her laziness; 
she sent out all her needlework, and grumbled at the 
expense; she neither sewed nor read, but sat in a com- 
fortable easy chair; lamenting that there was nothing 
to be seen from the window ; and telling her husband 
that if she was in the country she wotdd rise with the 
lark, and work in the garden ; and attend to his buttons 
too, which were a perfect bore in town. 

Mr. Eenton was not likely to be a favourite with 
Mrs. Macnab; she thought him low, and was thunder- 
struck at his impudence in asking for a share of the 
profits, without having a penny to put into the concern. 
But Macnab had suffered too severely from the absence 
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of his shipmate and shopman, to part with him lightly 
again. A rival house on the other side of the street 
endeavoured, by the offer of a v^ry lar^e salary, to secure 
the services of the iiresistible B^nt^^ and,^in spite of 
his wife's entreaties and remonstrances, Mr. Macnab 
took him into partnership, and added his name on ihe 
sign over the door. 

It was in vain he told his wife that the salary the 
new partner had been offered, was equal to more than 
the sixth of his own iMX)fitsj it was the degradation 
that she disliked; and the idea that Kenton would rise 
as they rose, and that every one would consider the late 
shopman tiieir equal And when Mr. Macnab brought 
him in to dinner, and asked her to see that he was com- 
fortable, she feirly took ill, and persuaded the doctor 
to insist that she should get out of Adelaide as soon as 
possible. 

She read the newspapers to see what properties were 
advertised to sell or let; and made her husband drive 
her out so often to look at them one after another, that 
at last he began to think he should lose less time and 
money by yielding to her wishes, and to muse seriously 
on becoming a purchaser. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

A SITUATION TURNS UP FOR CLARA. 

WHEN Annie returned from her three weeks' stay 
in the south, she looked much better than when 
she left Adelaide. Two letters from her brothers, of 
marvellously old date, sent by private hands, and telling 
of hopes quite as brilliant as their present chance at the 
BendSgo, but which had since been contradicted by the 
Escort letters — ^were not forwarded to her, lest she 
might be depressed by ne^^ forebodings of disappoint- 
ment. She had ridden about with Mmnie and her 
brother John, had had an occasional dip in the sea^ and 
had recovered her appetite; so that she looked once 
more like the Annie Elliot of old times. 

Reginald had passed an evening with the Elliots while 
Annie was in the south, and as usual, had enjoyed the 
society of girls who were so much like what he thought 
young ladies should be. His pleasure was less mixed 
than poor Clara's; who was apt to fancy that if he 
looked sad, he must be pining for his beautiful Julia ; or 
if he seemed happy and animated, that he was in hopes 
of being soon united to her. But she rejoiced in a con- 
viction which forced itself upon her, that he was him- 
self interested in her character and opinions; and that 
though he might wish his wife to like her too, it was 
not merely or even chiefly with a view to her, that he 
drew her out. 

She was pleased when Grace gently rallied her on 
Mr. Reginald's attentions; the thought that her cousins 
considered her his equal on all points, seemed to justify, 
or at least to excuse, the vain hopes in which she had 
indulged for one happy week. But she was deter- 
mined, that if ever she met another man who loved her, 
and who was worthy of being loved, she would do her 
utmost to foster a prepossession in his favour; for sbie 
had no idea of dying for love, or of shutting up her 

VOL. II. I 
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heart for ever because the first time she had^opened it, 
it had been in vain. Even her Mendship for William 
Bell had done her good; and when she looked forward 
to the return of two pleasant and clever cousins, she 
was determined to like them both very much, so as to 
try whether Mendship for three would not inflict a 
death-blow on her love for one. 

Margaret liked to talk to her about Gilbert^ and 
showed her his essays; pointed out to her his peculiar 
marks and jottings in books ; and was pleased to find 
that Clara's opinion of his abilities was equal to her 
own. 

^Gilbert, however, is not poetical/ said Margaret 
one day to her cousin ; ^ he could not repeat verses by 
the hour together like our friend Reginald, much less 
compose them, as I strongly suspect Keginald does 
when he is left by himself. For so young a man 
Gilbert has not much imagination ; but he has strength 
and clearness of thought, whereas, begging your 
pardon, my dear cousin, Reginald is apt to be misty. 
Do you always imderstand him yourself, Clara V 

' I never have any difficulty whatever in making out 
his meaning. You always understand me, Margaret, 
and I am often in a kind of dreamy mood. I am sure 
you understood all he told you about Mr. Dent, at any 
rate.' 

' Yes, I certainly understood tiiat,' answered Mar- 
garet. ^ Mr. Dent has settled as an English country 
gentleman, making improvements in his own property, 
enlivening the neighbourhood by his occasional visits, 
charming Reginald's mother and sisters by his agree- 
able^Le^ and in short conducting himselfT^ 
exceeding propriety. Was I foolish to revise to share 
such a respectable position, cousin Clara V 

' Not at all 1 for Mr. Reginald has a contempt for 
him, even when he tells us how other people respect 
him.' 

' Well, Clara,' said Margaret, musingly, ^ I have had 
two offers in my lifa One man fancied that I was 
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ladylike, and another that I should make a good step- 
mother ; they were both mistaken^ for I do not pre- 
tend to be a lady, and I never will be any man's 
second wife. I wonder if I shall ever be loved for 
what I am ; for it is mortifying to find oneself on]y 
loved by mistake. Well, at any rate, I can love my 
brothers as much as I please, and I hope they will love 
me nearly as much in return. But here is Mrs. 
Plummer coming to call What can bring her here 
to-day ? for though she considers us bound to visit her 
at least twice every month, the cares of her family, and 
of Johnny in particular, quite exonerate her from re- 
turning our visits.' 

When Mrs. Plummer came in, she complained that 
it was a very headachy day ; took out her smelling- 
bottle, and asked where Grace was. 

' I am sorry she has gone out with Annie to see 
Mrs. Trueman, but she will be back in time for tea. 
You had better stay till she returns,' said Margaret. 

* Stay three hours here, and my Johnny so ill of the 
croup ! You could not ask me to do such a thing, 
Margaret.' 

* I am very sorry to hear it. When was he taken 

iiir 

< Only last night, and we had such a fright with him. 
Mr. Plummer was for turning up the cyclopedia for 
croup, but I insisted on his going for the doctor, and 
when he came he gave the boy something that relieved 
him greatly. He is lying now in Betsy's arms, quite 
spiritiess, poor little angel, and I have just stept across. 
I am sorry Grace is not at home.' 

'Did you want her to go home with you?' asked 
Margaret ; * I will tell her when she returns, and 1 
think I may promise that she will be with you to- 
night. She is always glad to be of service to her 
.friends.' 

* Oh, no I it was not that,' replied Mrs. Plummer, 
' but I think it strange that Grace should be out the 
only day I have called for months.' 

i2 
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' You may say years/ said Margaret, smiling. 

' Well, perhaps it may be years, but you girls can- 
not £uicy how tied a wife and mother is. However, 
my business to-day is with Clara. Did you not say 
that she would be happy to get a situation either as 
governess or companion V 

' Oh, yes,' said Clara, ' have you heard of anything 
for me V 

* Dr. Bennet asked me if I knew of a cheerftd plea- 
sant young lady who would go as companion to a lady 
in the country who was in delicate health ; and I said 
I thought I did ; and promised that you should be at 
my house in the afternoon, when he was to caU again. 
So I hope you will put on your things, and come at 
once with me. Don't make yourself too smart, for 
the doctor is an oddity, but he has wonderful skill with 
children.' 

Clara lost no time in dressing herself suitably, and 
went out with Mrs. Plummer, after receiving Mar- 
garet's injunctions on two points ; first, that she was 
not to be made a mere sick-nurse of, for it would kill 
her; and secondly, not to go for nothing, for she 
would gladly keep her on those terms herself. 

Dr. Bennet was a middle-aged man, with a pair of 
very sharp eyes, an abrupt way of speaking, and a 
habit of nodding his head from side to side, as if he 
gained— or at any rate fixed — a great deal of informa- 
tion by that means. Mrs. Plummer had unbounded 
confidence in him, and though he had called her a 
nervous fool many times in her various alarms about 
Johnny, he had accounted for it satisfactorily by say- 
ing, that with her head and her temperament she 
oould be nothing elsa Clara had naturally a great 
deal of courage, or she would have disliked the sharp 
glances that seemed determined to see into her and 
through her; but the expression was kindly though 
inquisitive, and she felt that the doctor had a duty to 
perform towards his patient. Just fancy his taking 
such a person as Miss Withering to wait upon a sick 
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lady, and not closely questioning her, and scrutinizing 
her answers. 

'Temperament — nervous-sanguineous — it "will do,' 
said Dr. Bennet. * Mrs. Beaufort's is bilious-sanguine- 
ous — ^the two will suit tolerably well. Hope, large- 
benevolence, fuU — ^keep your comparison and causality 
to yourself, young lady, and you will get on very well. 

Language, veiy full — ^mirthfidness, fair — ^yes How 

old are you ]' 

* Twenty,' answered Clara. 

* Yes. Yes, you are just twenty ; I could have told 
you so myself, but I am pleased you don't call yourself 
seventeen. Do you know anything about nursing in- 
valids, young lady 1" 

* I nursed my &,ther in his last illness,' she replied. 

* What was the matter with him V asked Dr. Ben- 
net. 

' He had had a paralytic shock, and had lost the use 
of one sida He did not want much nursing, but he 
liked to be amused.' 

' And how did you amuse him ? sing and play, and 
all that sort of thing, eh !' 

' No, I cannot sing,' Clara said. ' I read and talked 
to him ; I wrote for him ; I sat beside him and looked 
at him, and whether he answered me or not, 1 know he 
was never weary of hearing my voice.' 

'Never had anything to do with diseases of the 
lungs?' 

' A very little, sir,' said Clara, feeling alarmed. ' Mrs. 
Smith, who died in a decline next door to where I live 
with my cousins, sometimes had me to sit up with her, 
and Grace said I did pretty well j but really, sir, I 
should be a&aid to have the charge of a lady in a coU" 
sumption out in the bush, where there is no doctor near. 
I fear I must decline the situation.' 

* Nonsense 1' cried Dr. Bennet. ' While there is 
hope, you have only to follow my directions, and write 
to me frequently to let me know if any change takes 
place. And if the case is hopeless, what can all the 
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£iculty of physicians do, more than you 1 But I must 
tell you that Mrs. Beaufort is not at all aware of her 
danger, and would not hear of such a thing as a profes- 
sional nurse being sent to her. She would stay alone 
in the house with her baby and a miserable, Mthfiil 
servant of hers, and never fancy she wanted anything 
more. I might have preached to her for hours on the 
necessity of her having a cheerful young companion to 
enliven her till her husband returns (here Dr. Bennet 
thrust his stick into his mouth), and she would never 
have allowed it was needed ; but when I hinted that 
little Lucy would grow dull and sad if she had not a 
tsmiling &bce to look at, she, after trying in vain to laugh 
and look cheerftd, begged me to look out for a young 
lady to come to stay with her ; telling me that she would 
give her thirty pounds a year, and would make the Bam as 
comfortable for her as it was in her power to do. What 
fools women are after all !' and the doctor sucked his 
stick and stared very hard at Clara. 

* Philoprogenitiveness full, I see ; but do you know 
anything about children V 

' Not much, but I like them ; how old is the baby f 
' Only five weeks ; the mother wanted to nurse it 
herself, and so commit a double murder ; but I would 
not hear of it — on the child's account, of course — and 
it is brought up by hand — rather a troublesome busi- 
ness for you, yoimg lady.' 

* I never .had anything to do with so young a baby. 
Can you trust me with it V 

^ Of course I can,' said Dr. Bennet. ' We may trust 
to instinct in such cases, for it is marvellous how natu- 
rally women learn how to manage babies. Light 
sleeper, eh V 

'I am easily aroused, but I like a good deal of 
sleep.' 

* Right— of course you do. Sleep is the best thing in 
the woidd. Take as much of it as you can, young lady, 
when you can get it. But, Miss Morison, Mrs. Beau- 
fort, though not your ostensible charge, must be your 
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principal one. You must frame all manner of excuses 
for the non-arrival of letters from the diggings ; you 
must take her out to walk with you and Lucy in sunny 
daysybut beware of letting her out of doors if it is at all 
damp. You must keep faithful Dorothy as much as 
possible in the kitchen, for the woman is enough to pull 
down the spirits of a rhinoceros ; and you must, if you 
see it is advisable, take the management of the house- 
hold' 

^ Do you think 1 can do all these things? I am in- 
clined to hesitate about my being competent/ said 
Clara. 

' I know you can do them. You have a good head, 
and you have been in a good school.' 

^Did you know anything about Miss Marshall 
or me, that you are so sure 1 have been in a good 
school V 

* I don't mean boarding-school education,' answered 
Dr. Bennet ; ' but Mr. Plummer says that you have been 
for some months with the Elliots, and you can learn 
nothing but good horn, those girls. Well, Miss Morison, 
I shall write to Mrs. Beaufort to-night that I have en- 
gaged youy and that I know you wiU suit her exactly; 
so hold yourself in readiness to go out when you are 
sent for.' 

' How &r is it frx)m town V asked Clara. 

' A good long journey ; you will be tired enough be- 
fore you get out in a shaky spring cart. 1 never counted 
the miles, but it is somewhere between Adelaide and 
the Burra. You can go out in a day, so you need not 
make preparations for bushing it at night' 

< How far is this place I am going to from the post- 
office V asked Clara, thinking what delightful letters 
Margaret would write to her. 

* Why, I don't know, but I should not think it is 
more than ten miles off — ^nothing at all for the bush. 
And the house is roomy enough, though ill laid out. I 
really think houses here are contrived to make people 
catch cold. If the colonial houses were built like Eng- 
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lish houses we should not have so much business, Mrs. 
Plummer.' 

' I am sure,' said Mrs. Plummer, * that our back-door 
is enough to kill Johnny sometimes ; but it is useless 
to talk of altering it now, when there is not a car- 
penter or a bricklayer to be had for almost any 
money.' 

' Things are still worse with people in the country,' 
said the doctor. ' Last time I was out at the Bam, I 
found Dorothy pasting up the broken windows with 
brown paper. They had plenty of glass panes, but no- 
body to put them in ; however, as I have the use of my 
hands, and utterly detest brown paper, I managed to 
make the windows tidy before I left.' 

' Mrs. Beaufort is an English lady, is she not V asked 
Mrs. Plummer. * Her husband went home for her two 
years ago, or thereabouts. I suppose it was an old en* 
gagementf 

* No, I rather think it was not,' replied the doctor. 

' She had a fine fortune, to be sure. I have heard 
it called ten thousand pounds,' observed Mrs. Plum- 
mer. 

' It was only five thousand,' said Dr. Bennet. ' But 
I must be off now, so good bye. Hold yourself in 
readiness to go to the bush when Mrs. Beaufort sends 
for you. Miss Morison.' 

Clara was anxious to get home to tell her cousins 
what had happened, and also to learn something about 
the place, and the people to whom she was goiag. It 
was somewhere on the Burra-road ; surely Grace would 
be able to give her some idea of the locality. 

^ I am fixed, Margaret,' said she, when she got home. 
' I must be ready to start at a day's notice.' 

* Are you going to be a sick-nurse V 

* I rather think I am ; but I am to get thirty poimds 
a-year, and a comfortable home; so don't be angry with 
me, and don't pity me.' 

* Who is the lady you are going to nurse V asked 
Margaret. 
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^Mrs. Beaufort; she is an Englishwoman^ and has 
not been long here. She lives at a place called the 
Bam, and Dr. Bennet says she is a most amiable 
woman.' 

^Milk-and-water, you may depend upon it, Clara, 
my dear. I shall sadly miss you, for you have been a 
great help to me, particularly this last month.' 

' If I have, you have repaid me tenfold,' said Clara. 
' I was very wretched when I came here, and now I 
am myself again — or nearly so,' she added to hersel£ . 

Grace and Annie were of course very much surprised 
at anything so sudden and energetic as Clara's new 
engagement, being brought about through Mrs. Plum- 
mer; but none of the family knew anything about Mrs. 
Beaufort. Each of them promised to write often and 
fully to her; and she was to come home to them if she 
was uncomfortable. How delightful it was to Clara to 
think that she had now a home in the colony, and that 
instead of being tossed from one situation to another, 
she might occasionally rejoin a loving circle of Mends. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE BETUBN OF THE DIGGERS. 

NEXT moming came a letter, which had been sent 
by private hand. It was from Creorge to all his 
sisters, and was yery short, but remarkably pleasant, 
for it told them the party had had good luck at last^ 
haying got about twelve pounds weight Sr-head, from 
the holes they had sunk at the Bendigo; they would 
tell all about it when they got home, which might be 
expected every day, as they should lose no time on the 
road. Charley was well, though he had never been able 
to dig, and they were all jolly. Gilbert wanted to stay 
another month or two, but the others thought it would 
be better to start while the roads were passable, be- 
sides that they pined for Adelaide, and all dear friends 
there. 

^ We must air all their clothes, and give their room 
a thorough look up,' said Grace. 

* I can do nothing but dance,' cried Annie. ' What 
good luck William Bell has brought them ! — ^but we 
shall lose you very soon, Grace, I am afraid.' 

' It is likely enough, if Henry can get employment, 
that he and I shall wait no longer; but Annie, you 
must not be sorry about what you have expected so 
long, and wished for too.' 

*What a pity that you are going away so soon, 
Clara !' observed Margaret. * We shall all be so happy, 
and I should so like to show you a brighter phase of 
Adelaide life than you have yet seen.' 

* And Grace woiild like you to help with her needle- 
work; you had better write to Dr. Bennet, and tell 
him that you cannot go.' 

' I cannot do that now, Annie, though I should very 
much like to see and know your wonderful brothers. 
You must let me make a cake before I go, that Gilbert 
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may see that I can do other thixigs as well as write 
short-hand' 

* You shall make a cake this very day/ replied Aimie. 
* I wont help you a bit with it, for it must be all your 
own. Ok I dear George is coming back, and Gilbert, 
and Henry, and Charley !* 

* And William Bell,' said Margaret. 'You surely 
do not mean to leave him out of the list of expected 
friends, for he is one of the best we have in the 
world.' 

Margaret helped Grace with her employments, and 
Clara worked in the garden with Annie all the morn- 
ing. There were still a few roses on the bushes, but 
there was little promise of more; however, Annie was 
sure her friends would be back laefore they were over. 
After dinner, Clara began to think about her cake, and 
by the time the fruit was picked and the eggs beat and 
everything ready for baking, it was getting late. It 
was twiHght when she put the cake in the camp oven, 
and covered the lid with the hot red embers. She raised 
her glowing face from her work, and shook a live coal 
from the large apron she wore, and saw entering the 
kitchen a host of bearded men. 

' I thought they would be in the kitchen at this time 
of day, looking after tea^ but instead of them we have 
Mrs. Bantam's Clara,' said George. 

' They must have heard of our good luck,' said Gil- 
bert, 'and have lost no time in getting a servant. But 
here they are ' 

William Bell hung back to allow the brothers and 
sisters, and Grace and her lover, to meet without re- 
straint ; but Charley Hodges had no such delicacy, and 
walked into the parlour with them. 

' You have not been long at the diggings, Mr. Bell,' 
said Clara. ' Are you tired of the work?' 

' Not at aJl; but I am disinclined to stay over the 
winter,' said he. ' Besides, George and I think that a 
small capital may be made something of now; whereas 
money will soon be too abundant in Adelaide to be 
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valuabla If I cannot get on here, I shall go back in 
September, but I would rather not.' 

' Have you heard anything of Mr. Harris V asked 
Clara. 

* George met him in Melbourne ten days ago. He 
had quarrelled with his party somehow, and had got 
disgusted with the diggings; so he returned to Mel- 
bourne, where he has got a good billet under govern- 
ment. But, Miss Morison, you know nothing about 
managing the camp oven. You have not half enough 
of ashes in the heartL You will never be able to 
make a bush damper in your life. You have left a 
gap for the air to get in to cool the oven. Take my 
word for it, the loaf will be raw.* 

' It is a cake,' said Clara, ^ and I am sure it will be 
an admirable one.' 

* Not without my help,' said William BelL ' I sup- 
pose you have observed that everybody thinks he can 
manage a fre better than anybody else, and I am no 
exception ; I must and shall remodel that fire.' 

Aiid William Bell took the tongs and filled up the 
gap, while Clara laughed at his £mcy that smothering 
the fire woidd improve it. 

* We used to drjr the gold in the camp oven after it 
had been washed,' continued he ; ' I can't tell how many 
uses it was put to, but we should have done very ill 
without it. The only woman who had any fowls in 
the neighbourhood used to sell eggs at eighteen pence 
ar-piece to invaUds, and how do you think she got 
them? When I went to buy one for Charley, she 
bade me rest a bit, while she caught a hen and put her 
under the camp oven. In about half an hour I had 
my egg, and there was no mistake about its being a 
fresh one.' 

' Where are you, Clara V asked Annie, coming joy- 
fully into the kitchen. 'My brothers want to see 
their blue cousin ; but you look red enough now — per- 
haps I am de trap here.' 

' You have not spoken to me since I came,' said BelL 
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* Did yon expect me to see or think of anybody bnt 
my brotiiers? It was only when Margaret asked 
eagerly where you were, that I thought I might fii^d 
you here. How glad I am that you are not gone to 
that stupid Mrs. Beaufort's, Clara ! I would not have 
had you miss the sight of our joy for a great deal. But 
I wish they would shave themselves, for they are all 
frights but Charley; and he sighs for a beard, as if it 
would improve him.' 

' Then you do not like the hirsute appearance of a 
returned digger, Miss Annie?' said BelL 

' Not at aJl ! I never can tell what a man is think- 
ing about, if I cannot see the changing expression of 
his mouth; which those thickets quite conceal,' said 
Annie. 

* You cannot, then, tell by the eyes; your cousin 
can — at least I fency so, by some remarks die has made 
to me,' said Bell. 

' O yes ! Clara is very quick sighted,' Annie answered, 
coldly. 

'And this is Miss Morison, or rather our cousin 
Clara,' said George Elliot, taking her hand. 'I am 
quite sorry you are going away so soon, for I wished 
very much to become acquainted with so dear a friend 
of all my sisters; but we shall have time for that by 
and by, I hope.' 

'This is the learned lady, who is equally skilled in 
shorthand and shortbread,' added Gilbert. 'I cer- 
tainly did not think you looked very alarming in the 
• kitchen, but now I see you are rather formidable. You 
don't know German, I hope Y 

' Not at all,' answered Clara, smiling. 

' I am glad to hear it. I have one tower of refuge 
frt)m you in that,' said Gilbert ' Have you had tea, 
Grace V 

* I don't know,' said Grace. ' Perhaps we have. I 
am not sure. Do you remember, Margaret, whether 
we have had tea f 

Margaret was talking to William Bell, and did* not 
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hear ; Annie was listening to what they were sajing, 
and could not attend to anything else; but Clara 
settled the matter. 

'Nobody has had tea in the honse this evening. 
Grace and I will get it directly ; but my cake is not 
ready for eating yet.* 

In ten minutes, Clara brought in tea, and sat down 
to make it, invading Grace's privilege for once ; and, 
amid all the bustle and noise of so many people talking 
at once upon all imaginable subjects, she managed to 
give sugar to those who liked it, and to commit no 
blunder with regard to the quantity of milk 

' Ah, Grace f said Henry Martin, ' it is such a 
pleasure to drink from a teacup again, with you at my 
side ! I wont deny that tea is good at all times, and 
that by pouring it quickly from one pannikin to another, 
we raised a froth upon it, and made believe there was 
cream in it, pretty successfully; but still it was nothing 
to compare to this.' 

' I have never got reconciled to a pannikin yet^' said 
George ; ' it is always hotter or colder than what you 
drink out of it. Have you got any new frimiture, 
Grace, that the room looks so bright and pretty V 

*No; we leave buying frimiture to our friends, 
Mrs. Tubbings and Mrs. Pengarvon. Indeed, I thought 
you would think the carpet very dingy after the dust 
and wear of another summer.' 

* It is positively beautiful !' said George. 

' I am glad you like home again,' Annie said ; ^and 
I hope, dear George, that you will never think of 
leaving us again ; for I have been very miserable and 
ill while you were away.' 

' I see you look thin, my little sister ; but don't be 
alarmed. I am going to set about looking for employ- 
ment to-morrow.' 

' Poor Charley has done nothing !' said Annie. 

* Oh !' exclaimed Gilbert, * Charley means to go to 
the Bendigo with me in September, and we intend to 
make our fortimes.' 
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'Yea, we shall astonish the natiyes then,' said 
Charles. 

'Tou don't mean to go again to the diggings, 
Gilbert?' Margaret asked, anxiously. 'Mr. Hastings 
will be glad to get you back again. Mr. Plummer 
thinks it a great pity you ever left^ for though you 
may have made a little more at the Bendigo, you h&re 
lost much time.' 

' I did not think you attached so much weight to 
Mr. Plummer's opinion, Margaret,' he answered. 

' It is very un]^d in you to talk of leaving us again 
so soon/ said Annia ' You have quite taken away my 
appetite. And after bringing home far more gold thaii 
I ever expected you would.' 

' Four hundred pounds !' said Gilbert. * Your am- 
bition is very moderate, Annie. This is not the com* 
petence that was to procure for Margaret her life of 
literary and philosophic ease, nor for me the position I 
wish to hold in the colony.' 

' But are you sure that a life of ease is a life for me V 
asked Margaret. ' I prefer a life of labour and activity ; 
and the position you ought to hold is one you will have 
risen up to by slow and painstaking steps, and not 
one that you can mount to on the back of a bag of 
nuggets.' 

'Give me another cup of tea, if youplease, cousin Clara,' 
said Henry Martin; ' and let me tell you all what a sight 
I saw at the Port to-day. A wholesale diggers' wedding ! 
— twelvecouples started at once in the matrimonial race ! 
One man had told his mates he meant to get married on 
such a day, and they had a good mind to do the same ; 
so they tried among aU the loungers at the Port, and 
actually made up a round dozen, which, with a brides- 
maid for each lady, and a groomsman for each gentle* 
man, grew to quite a large party. The forenoon was spent 
in driving about through the streets of Port Adelaide. 
At last, they tired of it, and alighted ; and then the four- 
and-twenty ladies walked aU round the Port arm-in- 
arm; while the twelve happy bridegrooms adjourned 
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to a hotel, where they treated all who came. The 
landlord told me he had a notion some of them had 
wives before; and that there had been instances of 
men being married twice over to different parties at 
the Port — hj licence, of course.' 

* It is an absurd system,' observed Margaret. * People 
ought to be married by proclamation of banns, or by 
advertisement in the newspaper, or posting the inten- 
tion in a pubHc part of the town, for three weeks 
before the marriage takes place. The secresy and 
despatch of the licence system is a great encouragement 
to deception.' 

* Would you like to have your own banns proclaimed 
iQ church three times. Miss Margaret V asked Bell. 

' If I could make up my mind to marry a man,' 
answered Margaret, * I think I should not feel ashamed, 
even though the whole world knew of it. I certainly 
will never countenance by my example so great a 
mockery of a public marriage as the licence is. It 
is a branch of the ecclesiastical law — ^a relic of Doctor's 
Commons. How rotten all that part of the law seems 
to be ! Does it not want reform, Gilbert f 

* I daresay it does ; but I wrote to you that I was 
sick of law, and though I may find my knowledge of it 
useful to me in enabling me to keep out of it, I have 
not much desire to be useful to it.^ 

' What Gilbert says about law reminds me of what 
Mr. Brown says about the diggings,' remarked Grace. 
^ He tells me he has learned wisdom there ; the most 
important part of which is, never to go back to them 
on any account.' 

* Well, Grace,' asked Henry, ' have you any objection 
to being married by banns 1 or will you try the rotten 
licence system, in confidence that I am not deceiving 
you in any -Vray T 

* I think registration would be a good compromise/ 
Grace answered. 

^ It is a quiet way, but not secret or hurried,' said Bell. 

* And it is not so expensive as the licence, which is 
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another recommendation,' added Gilbert, with a laugh, 
that Margaret did not like. 

^I am going home to-morrow,' said Charley to 
Annie. * Shall you have any letter for me to take to 
my sister V 

' I do not think I can write, in my joy to-night; but 
give her my love, and tell her how very happy we all 
are.' 

But Annie's restless eyes and throbbing pidses 
scarcely showed the happiness she spoke of. 

^I have a message for you all from Harris,' said 
George. ^He did not like the diggings, or, at least, 
he did not like his party. Both his mates were lazy. 
He could have borne Beaufort's want of push; but 
Turner's gulkiness was too much for him. You know 
what a good-humoured fellow he is himself. And, 
indeed, if a man does not work hard at the diggings, 
there is no getting on with him at all ; and I must say 
that, for a good-tempered, hard-working mate, William 
Bell is a paragon. There was not such a thing as 
sulking ever seen or heard in our tent. I can promise 
you, Grace, that if Henry preserves his good humour 
under all the trials of domestic Hfe, as he has done 
under the hardships, disappointments, and annoyances 
of Forest Creek and Bendigo, you are likely to lead a 
happy life." 

^ But,' said Clara, Hhis has nothing to do with Mr. 
Harris. We are all dying to receive his message. We 
have been hating him so much for not forwardmg your 
letters, that imless you can deliver it with his own 
insinuating voice and irresistible smile, I fear we shall 
not be melted.' 

"Oh, yes — ^the letters. I felt quite angry and 
spoke fiercely about them to him in Melbourne ; but 
he told me he had sent them by a chap that was going 
our way, but that he had found out afterwards the 
fellow was not to be trusted. It is a scoundrelly 
thing to promise and not perform, particularly in the 
matter of letters.' 

VOL. IL K 
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' But we have not yet heard tlie message/ said Clara, 
who saw the intense interest with which Annie was 
listening, while Greorge was leisurely and digressively 
telling his story. 

'Oh, yes; it is not much of a message after all, but I 
thought you woidd like to hear something about him. 
He has got a government appointment in Melbourne, 
and has taken a house, in conjunction with two others 
in the same department. You know one of them, Tom 
Davis, that used to be in the same office with Gilbert. 
Harris is getting into good society, and was going to a 
party the evening I met him. He sent his compli- 
ments to all the young ladies at home, and wished 
them to persuade me to settle in Melbourne without 
delay; for there was no place like Victoria for getting 
on. He said the Melbourne young ladies were not so 
clever or amusing as those in Adelaide. I hope you 
take it as a compliment, for Harris is a good judge. I 
told him I had no intention of leaving Adelaide again 
if I could make a livelihood there ; and that, par- 
ticularly on my sisters' account, I disliked the idea of 
living in such a disorganized town as Melbourne. He 
said it was a thousand pities I had any scruples, for 
they would be sure to take a good position there. 
He seemed very sorry to part from me, particularly as 
there was little chance of our meeting again. He 
was looking remarkably welL I never saw him look 
better.' 

' Did he pay you back the money he borrowed from 
you, Mr. Bell V asked Margaret 

' Oh yes 1 1 got it all, and in sovereigns too,' said Bell. 
' Harris was perfectly honest, though thoughtless and 
forgetful.' 

* And how did you like Melbourne the second time 
you passed through it?' asked Margaret. 

' It is a strange place,' replied he ; * so full of noise and 
confrision; money flying about as it never did anywhere 
before, and nothing thought too much to ask for any- 
thing. The Melbourne people look upon us with pity; 
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consider us as completely eclipsed; laugh at our Bullion 
Act, despise our copper-mines, smile at any suggestion 
that an Adelaide man may offer; but I really think 
that, as a whole, the Adelaide folks are more intelligent. 
They are not such great readers in Victoria as we used 
to be; but of course the gold discoveries will bring out 
clever men as well as diggers ; and let a country once 
have good leaders, it is in a Mr way to go right.' 

* True,' said Margaret ; * very true. We want some 
great men here now more than ever.' 

' There are strange scenes to be witnessed in Mel- 
bourne occasionally,' said BeU. ^ 1 wish you ladies had 
been with me in the shop 1 went to for a coat, because 
you would have enjoyed the absurdity of the thing more 
than I could do. The master was waiting upon the 
governor's lady; and the only assistant was supplying 
the wants of a digger and his wife, who looked as if 
they were going to buy the whole stock of goods. The 
man had a huge roll of notes in his hand, and insisted 
on paying for each thing as he chose it, and getting 
his change; for he said his head got confused with 
figures, and he always preferred paying cash on the 
nail They had spent about sixty pounds, and were 
looking at the distinguished lady on the other side, as 
if to take the cue from her for their next purchases, 
when the shop-keeper showed her some superb silks. 
'What is the price of this?' said she, holding one of 
them to the light. * Twenty-five pounds the dress, 
ma'am; it is a magnificent article.' The lady smiled, 
as if she thought it an exorbitant price ; but the digger 
crossed over and laid his hand on her shoulder. * Put 
up that one for me, mate,' said he; and then looking in 
the lady's &joe with a knowing wink, added, ' If my old 
woman wasn't a looking on, I'd treat you to any one of 
them gowns you took a fancy to I" 

* Did you sell your gold in Melbourne V Annie asked. 
*No; we have brought it all with us,' answered 

Qeorge. ' I hope you wont be a&aid to sleep in the 
house with so much valuable bullion in it You must 

k2 
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take your choice of a nugget from my lot, Annie, and 
buy something prettier with it. Take the biggest you 
can find, there is nothing above an ounce and a hal£' 

* And here is my best nugget for you, Grace,* said 
Henry. 'An ugly misshapen thing it is, but it nearly 
cost me my life. You know what a &tmous hole we 
sunk at Bendigo. We excavated pretty extensively, 
and had only a pillar to keep the soil from falling in. I 
was fidtting in the bottom of the hole with the candle, 
which I turned round to show off the bits of gold as 
they shone in the light. The pillar was right in the 
vein of the gold, and I was too greedy ; I picked at it 
with my fossicking knife ; and when I saw the end of 
this large nugget sticking out, I thought I must have 
it for you, and made a desperate thrust for it. I had 
just put it safe in my pocket when I saw the pillar 
shake; and before I could move, down came a ton of 
earth on my legs. Luckily my head was thrown well 
back at the time, so it escaped.- I thought it was all 
over with me, Grace; but Gilbert, who was at the top, 
came down and dug me out, very much bruised, but 
with no bones broken.' 

'I don't think I should like to have that nugget; 
give me another,' said Grace. 

' But I really wish you to have this particular one; 
take another besides, but I can't keep your nugget, the 
one I got especially for you.' 

Margaret chose what she liked from Gilbert's bag ; and 
William Bell asked, with rather a ruefrd countenance, 
if nobody woidd accept of a specimen from him. None 
of the Elliots seemed to like to take any; but Clara 
frankly came forward and chose an odd looking little 
bit; which she said she would keep in remembrance of 
the slights the donor had put on her management of 
the camp-oven. 

* Where are you going, Miss Morison V asked Wil- 
liam BelL * If to the bush, you will need some lessons 
before you can make a damper.' 

* I am going to the Bam, to a Mrs. Beaufort's. Do 
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any of you know where it is ? Dr. Bennet did not 
seem to have a clear idea himself.' 

' It is in the north,' answered Henry Martin. ' Beau- 
fort waa with Harris and Turner at Adelaide Gully, 
and had done nothing when Harris left the party. He 
only settled in the north when he returned from Eng- 
land with his rich wife. I have not heard much about 
him, except that he was very unsettled, and that Mrs. 
Beaufort was too stupid to amuse him.' 

' That does not promise you a very pleasant Hfe, Miss 
Morison,' said Gilbert. * You will wish yourself back 
in Adelaide before a week is over ; for to be shut up 
with a stupid woman in the bush is the most miserable 
of all &tes.' 

* You should not try to depress me,' Clara replied. 
^ I am to cheer and support a delicate lady; and I dare 
say I shall have too much to do to feel it very dull.' 

' Hard work is the dullest thing of all,' remarked 
Gilbert; * particularly woman's worL' 

'Clara is right, and you are wrong,' said George. 
' Making up your mind so bravely, you are sure to do 
well, Clara. I am not afraid for you.' 

The £Eimily sat up to a very late hour; William Bell 
talking almost all the evening to Margaret and Clara; 
for Annie was so shy towards him, and apparently so 
wrapped up in her brother George, that even if he had 
wished, he could scarcely have ,spoken to her. Mar- 
garet seemed to look in William's eyes with delighted 
confidence; and Annie groaned inwardly when she 
thought of the true heart she had rejected for a mere 
tnfler like Mr. Harris. SLarris's compliments fell like 
ice upon her heart; his wish that the fitnuly should 
settle in Melbourne seemed almost an insult, for of 
course he only cared to be amused; while every ser- 
vice William had done, every sacrifice he had made, 
rose up in judgment against her. When, at last, he 
reluctantly went home to his lodgings, she could not 
even wish him a good-night; she seemed quite indif- 
ferent, and she felt that he thought her so. All hia 
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party began to praise him directly he was gone; Grace 
and Margaret joined warmly with the diggens, wliile 
Annie could not say a word in his £a,yoiir, and Clara 
would not, for fear of paining Annie. 

It had often and often been declared bed-time before 
the family party finally broke up ; and then Clara and 
Annie, who slept together, had not a word to say to 
each other after all their exciting day. Clara lay so 
still, that her companion thought her asleep, and rose 
to give vent to the grief which was choking her as she 
lay. 

' Annie,' then said Clara, rising also to console her, 
' I do not care for William Bell. If you would only 
smile on him a little more, he would be as devoted to 
you as ever. Don't let yourself get miserable, but hope 
for better things.' 

' I am not jealous of you, Clara — at least, not very. 
But I cannot bear to see William so fond of Margaret, 
who has done so much for me, and who would make 
him such a good wife. Do not you hate me for it, 
Clara r 

* No ; for love is the most tyrannical of all things ; 
but I think your fimcy is mistaken.' 

' Oh, Clara, I have often imagined what a glorious 
thing it would be to give up the man I loved to my 
sister! I have read of such things, and thought of 
imitating them. But-r-but — ^ 

' But it is hard to see yourself neglected for your 
sister — ^to see no chance for showing such magnanimity,' 
said Clara. * Of course it is; but my opinion is, that 
Bell still prefers you.' 

^ Do you think so ? Oh^ no, Clara. I know I have 
treated William ill; I have been blind, blind, for a 
long time, and now I see too well.' 

* I will try to find out the truth,' said Clara, ' if I 
do not go to the Bam very soon ; and I shall be a cooler 
observer than you. But do not repel William as you 
did to-night. If he likes you, as I believe, he must 
have been .miserable to see you so distant.' 
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^ He did not look at all miserable/ replied Annie. 
* And Margaret was more excited, and looked more 
beautifiil to-night than ever I saw her before. You 
know how restless she has been ever since she had that 
letter from him.' 

* Those letters,' said Clara. ^ I believe Gilbert's was 
the one which affected Margaret so much, and that now 
her anxieties are chiefly about him.' 

Annie was somewhat tranquillized by her cousin's 
suggestions, and, to her own surprise, fell asleep, and 
did not wake till daylight. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE DIGGERS SETTLE DOWN. 

IN the morning the young men appeared at the break- 
hst table, looking civilized; and Annie said she 
knew them all now, and was sure that when Gilbert 
had relinquished so substantial a token of the diggings 
as his beard, he coiild not think of going again. Gilbert 
laughed, but said that his mind was made up on the 
subject; and sitting beside Clara, seemed determined 
to let her see that his late rough life had not lessened 
his politeness. Clara thought she had never seen a 
handsomer young man than her attentive cousin, but 
yet his appearance was not, to her, prepossessing. A 
very Hgh forehead, dark, keen grey eyes, an aquiline 
nose, and a thin-lipped but well-formed mouth, gave 
her an idea of his energy and decision; his sentences 
were well put together, and his language more choice 
than either George's or Henry's, who had both a large 
infusion of colonial colloquialisms in their talk For so 
young a man, he had read a great deal, and whatever 
he read, his memory never lost; he did not positively 
quote, but he turned other people's ideas to good use, 
and had an original genius which invested even bor- 
rowed thoughts with force and novelty. 

Margaret listened with delighted attention to Gil- 
bert's remarks on the convict system, its evil influence 
throughout all the Australian colonies, and the large 
proportion of expirees and escaped criminals that had 
found a way to Victoria. 

* You must write out your ideas on this, and send 
them to one of the newspapers,' said she. 

'What good would that do mel' asked Gilbert 
' The editor would make quite a favour of inserting it, 
and I should not get even thanks for my trouble. I 
remember how my contributions were treated before I 
went to the diggings.' 
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' Newspapers here are merely meant to give news,' 
said George. ' It is of more consequence to the sale 
of the paper that the shipping reports should be brought 
down to the last moment, and that the public should 
be informed how many men were fined five shillings 
for drunkenness, than that it should contain the most 
briUiant and powerful leading articles, or the most 
amusing and interesting letters.' 

' That is not my idea of a public instructor,' said 
Margaret. 'Gentlemen may say that they do not read 
the editorial matter, but the working classes do ; they 
take their political creed in a great measure from the 
journal they read, and it behoves those who write for 
it to write with honesty and talent. More good is to 
be done by improving tie tone of our newspa^rs. than 
by all the public libraries that could be established in 
South Australia, for there are thousands who never 
open a book who faithfully read the local papers. Let 
us make all the papers wiser and better, and the people 
will improve with them.' 

* But a good paper will not pay,' said Gilbert. ' Any 
trash suits the working man better than a style too 
high for him.' 

' And must we do like the Americans,' asked Mar- 
garet — * write down to our readers, instead of raising 
our readers with us 1 Oh, Gilbert, something must be 
done for our people! This convulsion has unfixed 
everything. Religion is neglected, education despised, 
the libraries are almost deserted; nobody is doing any- 
thing great or generous, but everybody is engrossed by 
the single object of making a great deal of money in a 
very short time. I know that you can write the truth 
clearly, Gilbert; and you have ability enough to make 
it agreeable, if you choose. Put it to the good sense 
of our people and our government i^ in circumstances 
like these, this colony is to be trusted to svjppLy cmd 
d&mcmd for its moral and religious regeneration.' 

' I really did not expect to be set to task so soon, 
Margaret. I am going to Mr. Hastings to-day to see 
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if he will take me into the office for the winter; surely 
that is doing a great deal for the first day in Adelaide, 
my energetic sister )' 

' I think you could get your articles now if you asked 
for them/ said Margaret. 

'And be tied to Hastings' desk for five years, — 
unable to take adyantsure of any turn of fortune— 
unable to go to the di^ a^wbea I choose-in 
order to learn from hrm what I know quite as well as 
he abready !' 

' There is a form in all things/ said Margaret. ' The 
wisdom of our .ancestors has fixed a five years' apprea- 
ticeship as proper and necessary. If you think other- 
wise, you may agitate the matter when you have 
imdergone the probation, and are considered a com- 
petent judge.' 

* I thought that you despised forms, and the wisdom 
of our ancestors, too. But I know you admire prudence 
and caution. I must see what prospects I have out of 
the law before I bind myself to be its slave for five 
years. As for the newspaper article, you had better 
write it yourself I have given you all the &cts, or, 
as it is technically called, crammed you.' 

* You know, I cannot write, Gilbert I wish I 
could, but I can only think,' replied Margaret. * 

* And Fm not sorry for it. I was only joking. Only 
&ncy my sister scribbling for the Adelaide presa 
People would have quite a horror of you, Margaret, if 
you did such a thing.' 

Charley Hodges set off homewards immediately after 
breakfiEi.st, bearing many kind messages firom the Elliots. 
Charley felt a great admiration for Annie, and thought 
she looked prettier now than ever. He wished he was 
two or three years older, or that he had been successful 
at the diggings; it would have been so charming to 
have brought her a bag of gold, and told her he had dug 
it for her sake. He looked forward eagerly to going 
back with Gilbert in September, when he would surely 
be more fortunate ; perhaps, too, by that time his beard 
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wotdd have made its appearance; and, though Annie 
had said she did not admire that addition, he feared his 
smooth chin was a terrible drawback. 

The three other young men went up to town, and 
found there would be no difficulty ia obtaining employ- 
ment ; for business was getting brisk, and the tide of 
labour had been setting out of South Australia so con- 
stantly, that there was a scarcity of hands in almost 
every department. Greorge came home in great glee ; 
for when he had gone up to his late employer's store, 
Mr. Ainslie had asked him eagerly how he had suc- 
ceeded; and hearing that he had cleared about four 
hundred pounds, said to him : — 

^ You are the very man I wanted to see, Elliot. I 
am going to Melbourne in a fortnight. I have suc- 
ceeded in securing premises in a central situation, jand 
I am sure to make my fortune.' 

^ You don't wish me to go to Melbourne with you, I 
hope V George answered. 

* No. I want you to take this concern in Adelaide 
off my hands. I leave some goods in the store, and 
expect consignments regularly to come here, part of 
which you will forward to me as I advise you. You 
will have to watch the Adelaide markets, and correspond 
with me. You will buy flour to send across, and hay, 
and such like &Tm produce ; and I shall buy English 
goods before they are landed at Melbourne, and ship 
them back to you. Do. you understand 1 We shall 
thus save the tremendous expenses of lighterage, and 
heaven knows what, which will double the price of the 
goods Adelaide must get from Melbourne. In this 
way we shall play into each other's hands, and each 
make a good thing of it. Advance me the money you 
have got, and I will give you time for the remainder ; 
for you are a steady fellow, and certain to do well.' 

'I will consult with my brother and sisters,' 
answered George ; * but I think I shall be glad to accept 
of your offer, if your valuation of the property is not 
too high.' 
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* Oh, very moderate, indeed,' said Mr. Ainslie, sitting 
down to make a list of what he would leave. ' You 
see there what price I put upon the concern, and you 
may consult with any Mend as to whether I ask too 
much. Remember, you may never have another chance 
of setting up on your own account. A good situation 
and an established business ; if a young man so steady 
and industrious as yourself cannot make a handsome 
income out of it, call me a Dutchman 1* 

As Mr. Ainslie had really been moderate in his 
valuation, the EUiots were delighted at the opening 
for George. 

'I know you will do well,' said Margaret, *for 
you will never try to overreach anybody. But I 
fear I shall not like you so well 'if you starve us, and 
send away all our flour to Victoria; though, to be 
sure, the poor diggers must have something to eat. 
I wish a regulation could be made that the diggers 
should send us a large detachment, chosen by lot, to 
assist at seed-time and harvest; for I am really appre- 
hensive of a famine.' 

'It cotdd not be done. There would be a public 
meeting of the diggers to protest against such tyranny,' 
replied George. * But how have you got on, Henry V 

* I went to the Burra Office,' was lie answer, ' and 
found they had a vacancy at the mine for a good book- 
keeper. I am to get sixty pounds advance on my old 
salfiuy, and a cottage at a low rent, or, if I like to buy 
the lease of a cottage, the price would be moderate. I 
told the secretary I had some thoughts of getting 
married ; and he said I had better look sharp, for I 
must be up at Kooringa in a fortnight if the Board 
appointed me, which he had no doubt they woidd. 
Wliat do you say, Grace 1 Could you make up your 
mind, for better and worse, by that time V 

^ I think I could,' said she ; ' for I suppose you don't 
care for my being very splendid in my attire V 

* Distinction is on the other side,' answered Henry. 
* I have been dazzled to-day by all the colours of the 
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rainbow. I never saw so few pretty faces in Adelaide, 
or so many handsome bonnets.' 

' I have seen creatures in silks of every varied hue,' 
added Gilbert, * whose feet were cased in thick, strong 
boots this fine day !' 

'Thick boots are very dear, Gilbert,' said Annie, 
'and, consequently, must be worn in all weathers. 
People give a pound or twenty-five shillings for them, 
if they are very clumsy.' 

' But what have you been doing, Gilbert ¥ asked 
Margaret. 

' I have done very little,' he replied. ' Mr. Hastings 
inquired if 1 had come to stay. And when 1 told him 
I only meant to remain over the winter, he said he did 
not like being made a convenience of; but as he was 
short of hands, he would give me two pounds ten a 
week. So I go to work to-morrow. And what has my 
task-mistress been doing herself all this morning ?" 

' 1 have been looking out some things that must be 
made for Grace. We must be very busy at needle- 
work all this fortnight, and neither read nor write at 
all. But what has become of William Bell V 

' He has gone part of the way with Charley, to see 
about a section belonging to him, which he had let, 
and which his tenant threw up to go to the diggings, 
where William met him. Bell has a notion of taking 
it into his own hands, though it will be hard to get 
people to plough and sow j and as for the reaping, we 
must trust to the machine.' 

' And very likely, after being at great expense, and 
growing a crop that will only pay at seven shillings 
the bushel, the Yankees may inundate the colonies 
with flour, and bring the price down to a losing point,' 
observed Gilbert. 

' But American flour is very bad,' said Annie ; * it 
is not to compare with ours, and will never fetch such 
a high price.' 

' American dbur is the best in the world,' answered 
Gilbert. ' It imbibes more water than any other, and 
is therefore more economical.* 
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' But it is horribly sour,' urged Annie. 
'Only when ill packed; good American flour is a 
splendid article.* 

* I never heard of any of that description in South 
Australia, and until I see it, I will not believe it,' 
Annie persisted. 

* You are absurdly patriotic, Annie,' said her brother. 
' Everything South Australian is the best in the world 
with yoiL I suppose now you will not believe that the 
soil and climate of Victoria are better than 'ours.' 

* No, I will not ; for why are our people so willing 
to return? besides, it is no good sign of either soil or 
climate, that the colony has never grown enough of 
food for itself.' 

* That is accounted for by the monster interest of 
sheep-ferming being followed by the other monster in- 
terest of gold-digging,' Gilbert replied; 'and by the 
folly of the legislature in not encouraging agriculture ; 
but the soil is really much better; a fine black loam 
for hundreds of square miles, which would grow thirty- 
five or forty bushels of wheat to the acre, and the climate 
is a little cooler than ours, and not quite so dry. The 
scenery too is remarkabl/ fine ; I never saw ^ything 
in this colony to compare with the romantic views all 
roimd the Bendigo. George was always meaning to 
take sketches, but, poor fellow, he had no time.' 

' What a shame,' said Annie, with tears in her eyes, 
'that you should praise that horrid Yictork above^^ 
own dear colony, where we have all grown up together, 
where we have had joy and sorrow, where all our re- 
membrances turn, and all our hopes are fixed!' 

' Not all our hopes; for I hope to get a great deal of 
gold at the Bendigo in September,' retximed Gilbert. 

* But the people ! Surely you don't like the people 
there 'as you do those that are here?' said Annie. 

' Certainly not,' Gilbert answered, putting his arms 
roimd his sister, and kissing her fondly. ' There are no 
people in all the colonies to compare with Adelaide 
people; that I grant you, Annie.' 
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CHAPTEK XIII. 

A VISITOR INQUIRES FOR MR. HAUSSEN. 

CLABA wondered, as day after day passed, that she 
got no message from Mrs. Beaufort. She began to 
think that Dr. Bennet had not been authorized to en- 
gage hjBr ; and, though sorry in one sense, she was pleased 
to think she should be present at Grace's marriage. 
But one day when the four girls were sitting in the 
parlour sewing, and there was a great litter of dress- 
making, and aU kinds of making, Dr. Bennet walked 
in unceremoniously. 

' A marriage ! ' said he ; ^ glad to see such good signs ! 
Which young lady or ladies] Not you, I hope, for you 
can't marry anybody so long as you are engaged to me.' 
And he shook his stick at Clara. 

' Certainly, you will not be disappointed, for I am 
not going to be married. It is my cousin Grace's wedding 
we are preparing for.' 

' Well, Miss Grace going off at last. A good wife you 
will make, I am sure. Not too young, but as blooming 
as ever. I wish you joy. I expect to see all you girls 
going off before the new year; there is nothing like a 
good example in such caaes. It is a long time smce I 
have seen you, Margaret. I think you have grown 
taller, have you not?' 

* I think I have been past growing ever since I knew 
you,' said Margaret. 

* But what am I to do about Mrs. Beaufort V Clara 
asked. ^ She has sent me no message.' 

* ' That is the very thing I came about,' answered the 
doctor. * She has written to me that one of her neigh- 
bours has offered to bring the young lady out. J^ very 
steady gentleman he is, and a very careful driver, so 
you need be in no alarm. He will probably come into 
town to-day or to-morrow; and so I came to give you 
a reminder; for bush genliemen don't like to be kept 
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waiting, even for a young lady. I have no time to 
stay to-day, though I should like a chat with Margaret 
Elliot, of all things. Good bye, young ladies, I must 
be off.* 

In the evening Cbra was surprised to see Iteginald 
stop at the door; he was in a spring cart with a pair 
of horses. 

^I called to see your brothers. Miss Elliot; I heard 
they had come home; how have they succeeded?/ 

' Oh ! very well indeed, as times go,' answered Grace ; 
Hhey have made quite a little fortune. But what 
brings you into town so soon again ? not to inquire after 
my brothers, I suppose?' 

'Not entirely that, though I was very anxious to 
know their fortune ; but I have to see about procuring 
servants ; and Mrs. Beaufort has desired me to call on 
Dr. Bennet, concerning a young lady coming out as 
companion to her.' 

'That is Clara. Mrs. Beaufort has sent an old 
friend for you, Clara.' 

' Dare you trust yourself with me, Miss Morison,' 
asked Beginald, ' and the respectable married woman 
I am going to engage to look after things at Taringa 1 
The place has got into such a state of confusion for 
want of a woman's care, that I have made a vow not 
to leave Adelaide without taking one out in the cart; 
by which also I make sure that her husband will keep 
his engagement. I want them both.' 

Clara was much obliged to Beginald for his trouble, 
and thankful in her heart that she should not have to 
drive tite-d^tHe with him that long way. Beginald 
promised to come back to tea after putting his horses 
in the stable, and looking in at Mrs. Handy's. ' 

He found Mrs. Handy much excited. 

* Oh, Mr. Beginald !' she exclaimed, ' I never was 
so glad to see you in my life.' 

' Has your husband returned Y asked he. 

'No, it is not that. Don't you speak German? 
There is a German lady just come here to inquire for 
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Mr. Hatkssen, and my mind misgives me that all is not 
right. She speaks very little English, but she looks 
. like a gentlewoman by her dress and manner, though 
she is very foreign looking too. Mrs. Haussen is out 
spending the evening at North Adelaide. I am thank- 
fiLl she was not in when this lady called, for I might 
have made some dreadful blunder.' 

Reginald sighed deeply, and desired Mrs. Handy to 
let the lady know that a friend of Mr. Haussen's, who 
could speak Crerman, would be glad to see her. He 
was instantly admitted to her room, and shut the door 
&st after him. 

*Miss Sophie Werner, I presume?' said he, in 
German. 

' Then Max has told you he expected me, though till 
lately there was little prospect of it ? Where is Max 
Haussen — ^he used to live here? Do you know where 
he has gone, Mr. V 

' Beginald is my name. I have known Mr. Haussen 
ever since I came to the colony. He is now at the 
gold diggings, at Moimt Alexander.' 

* I hope he is doing well,' said Miss Werner, nervously. 
^ He was doing very well by last accounts,' answered 

Reginald; musing how he could break the &.ct of 
Haussen's marriage. 

Sophie was talf and pale, with high features, and a 
profusion of magnificent brown hair. Her air was 
unquestionably lady-like, and though she seemed flut- 
tered, it did not look like her habitual demeanoxir. 

'When is Max expected homef she asked, with 
more anxiety. 

* In a month or two— in a month or two,' he repeated. 
' But, madam, I have bad news, which it is my duty 
to tell you. Mr. Haussen told me of an attachment, 
but never of an engagement. He has married in this 
colony.' 

Sophie's features grew rigid; she sank back in her 
chair, and though she neither groaned nor shrieked, 
Reginald saw how much she suffered. 

VOL. IL L 
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^I assure you that he did not forget you; but he 
thought his position was hopeless; and — and the girl 
was pretty — * 

'And yov/ng, said Sophie^ with a sad look in her 
eyes, which spoke of thirty. 

' Yes, she was young, but he did not love her as he 
had loved you. He had told me much of you, and he 
despised hunself for his inconstancy ; but you cannot 
tell — ^no woman can tell — ^what a temptation it is to 
our fidelity, to be so far apart, with so faint and dis- 
tant a hope of being united.' 

^ And I dare say he thought my letters were cold,* 
poor Sophie said; 'for I could not leave my father 
while he lived, and dared not tell Max all I felt in 
being so long separated. We were not positively en- 
gaged, because my father objected to our betrothal ; 
but we have always corresponded, and I was resolved 
that as soon as I was left at liberty, no scruple, no 
coquetry on my part, should prevent my coming out 
to join Max. If Max was disappointed in my appear- 
ance, if his affection had died out, or if he could not 
afford to marry, I meant to take a situation ; for among 
so many of my countrymen as are here, I surely could 
find [employment. But since he is married, I will re- 
turn home, and earn my bread among my own people, 
I have been accustomed to tuition for ten years.' 

Reginald's heart bled for the woman who had been 
wearing out her life and soul teaching tiresome children^ 
and nursing an invalid &,ther, for ten years, in the 
hope that Max Haussen would make her happy at last; 
and all only to find that hope disappointed. 

* Do you know his wife?' Sophie asked. 

^ I do a little ; she is silly and conceited, but I think 
she likes Haussen.' 

* Silly and conceited I' said Sophie ; ' but she ig 
young, and if her heart is good, all may be right for 
him and her. But for me ! Could I see her without 
her suspecting anything? You could introduce me aa 
a cousin of Mr. Haussen's (which I am, though a ^ds^ 
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tant one), who has come out on a long sea voyage for 
the benefit of her health ; I shall return in the vessel 
I came in, for the captain and his lady were both very 
kind to me. Can I see Max's vnfeV 

^ She lives in this house, and you will be able to see 
her to-morrow, if you please. But do you think your 
chances of success in your own coimtry are greater than 
they are here ? Grerman ladies are well thought of as 
governesses here, so that if you would remain in Ade- 
laide, I have no doubt you could get a good situation.' 

* It would not be happy for either Max or myself if 
I remained. We cannot forget each other — that is 
impossible : a ten years' attai^iment is no such light 
matter. But in time we may, if we are separated, re- 
member without such pain as we feel now ; whereas, 
if I were exposed to meet him and his wife any day, 
it would kill me ; and if, as you say, Madame Haussen 
is silly, perhaps he might feel vain regrets. No, I must 
go home, and never see him more ! I should like to 
be left alone this evening; good night.' 

' This is a lesson and a warning for me,' said Begi- 
nald, as he walked to the Elliots' to keep his appoint- 
ment. ' I must see a great deal of Clara Morison when 
she is at the Bam, for Mra Beaufort will miss me if I 
do not come as often as usual, and she needs all the 
comfort I can give her, poor woman ! And what were 
H!aussen's temptations to mine? But now I see what 
sufiering Haussen's weakness has brought on that poor 
Sophie, I must be doubly cautiou& And she says she 
wrote coldly; could she have written such letters as I 
get jfrom Julia f 

* When do you go out of town, Mr. Reginald?' asked 
Greorge, when the visitor came in. * I hope not for a 
week, for we want to keep Clara till Grace leaves us.' 

* I mean to leave town the day after to-morrow, if I 
can get servants,' was the answer; 'and Miss Morison 
will please be r«Eidy at seven o'clock precisely, for it is 
a long way, and the days are gettiug short.' 

* What a comfort it is that you are going, Clara,' 

l2 
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said Gilbert, laughing; ' for with you aiding and abet- 
ting my sister Margaret, I really get no will of my 
own at all. I can manage Margaret by herself, but 
there is no withstanding two. Don't you think, Mr. 
Beginald, that a man who has been at the diggings, 
£diould be allowed to do as he pleases f 

'Not to go back again, however,' said Margaret; 
' but we had better drop this subiect We are all very 
anxiouB to know sometUBg of Mil Beaufort, on Claia^ 
account. You know the lady, Mr. Keginald V 

' Yes, and I Uke her,' he replied. ' She is not hand- 
some, nor clever, nor active; but she is gentle and 
feminine, and bears up airauist very bad health with 
g«at pa^ence.' ^/^ 

* It must be very miserable for her to be ill when 
her husband is awa^; she must weaxy for him sadly.' 

* She does weary for him, but she has great comfort 
in her baby; I d7not genekuy admire ^ung babies, 
but I am greatly interested in little Lucy.' 

' Then you visit pretty frequently at the Bam,' said 
Grace. 

* Yes ; she is the only married lady I know in the 
neighbourhood, though you town ladies would scarcely 
think her within visiting distance.' 

E;eginald seemed dull and out of spirits, and Clara 
for once was right in her conjecture that he was think- 
ing of Julia. He talked to the young men, and asked 
them many questions about the diggings ; but with 
both Margaret and Clara he was imusually shy and 
silent. 

' I don't know what is the matter with Charles 
Reginald to-night,' said Margaret, when he was gone ; 
' he used to talk so much to Clara ; I expected him to 
go over his month's reading with her as usual; but 
to-night he scarcely opened his mouth.' 

* He will have plenty of time to talk to her in the 
long ride to the Bam, and in his frequent visits there,' 
observed Gilbert ; * and in the meantime, he leaves her 
to us, for which I am bound to thank hinL Well, I 
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have some copying to do, and must finish it before I 
go to bed, though I know it is three hours' work.' 

' I hope it is not engrossing,' said Clara ; ^ for if it is 
not, I could take part of it off your hajids. I can write 
quite like you.' 

*■ Thank you, Clara,. I shall be very glad of your 
assistance,' he answered. And they sat up writing 
after the rest of the fiimily had gone to bed. When 
the task was finished, they compared it with the copy. 
'Thank you, Clara,' then said Gilbert; 'it is very 
nicely done — ^not a single blunder in it all through. 
You could make a good income at threepence a folio ; 
and I suppose you like it better than women's work.' 

' I do. I am very fond of using the pen, even to 
copy such stupid involved sentences as these; but I 
prefer writing according to my own fitncy, and in short- 
hand.' 

* Capital !' said Gilbert ; ' I got hold of a book of 
your writing the other day, not one word of which I 
could read. Why, you should have been a lawyer, or 
a reporter, and not a governess.' 

' I suppose that if I had not happened to be a woman, 
I could have been taken on the staff of one of the 
newspapers here as a reporter.' 

' No doubt of it ; but it is not a very enviable em- 
ployment, nor very well paid. What a d€«l of despicable 
twaddle your fingers would have had to chronicle, if 
you had taken notes in Adelaide this last year or two ! 
But, as a lawyer's clerk, you could get a tolerable 
livelihood, though it is a drudging business you would 
soon have tired of 

' I should not like it without the prospect of rising ; 
but with your abilities, and with the turn of your 
mind for hard study, I think nothing could be so 
delightful as threading the mazes of the law, in order 
to make it clearer and more intelligible to others.' 

'It is not delightful to work with such a faint 
prospect of success. Even if I were to go through five 
years' articles, and read hard with Margaret sdl the 
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time, I should never make a popular lawyer. Any 
shar^microBcopic^yedpettifoggnould su^Ld betted 
in Adelaide than I could do. C^rge is fortunate.' 
He has got a start ; and he will undoubtedly succeed 
in business. Henry is happy ; for he has not much 
ambition; and Grace is satisfied with humble com- 
petence. "William Bell will get on well here; for 
everybody places confidence in him; and he is ready 
to take advantage of any opening that may present 
itself But I am young and unsettled, and chafe a 
good deal more at being ordered about by a master 
than any of them. I don't even like Margaret's way 
of telling me what I ought to do. Harris used to say 
I was under petticoat government; and I think it is 
time now that I were free.' 

^ I think you mistake Margaret/ said Clara. ^ It is 
because she has such a high opinion of your ability, that 
she iB fearful you may not make a good use of it; and 
no brother was ever more loved than you are by her.' 

* But yet she would tie me down to Hastings' desk; 
and then, thinkiug she had done her duty, she would 
marry William Bell, and leave me to go on by myself.' 
And Gilbert's handsome fiice looked dark, as he bent 
his eyes searchingly on Clara. 

' Are you not perfectly able to go on by yourself 1 I 
thought you were impatient of leadingHstrings; and 
yet you seem unable to go on without them. Besides^ 
I do not think Margaret cares for William Bell. He 
is scarcely so old as she is.' 

' But he has so mt^ch sense and steadiness, that he 
might pass for thirty,' said Gilbert; *and she is always 
bringing forward his opinions and conduct as an 
example to me. I grow quite to dislike him, in spite 
of all his kindness.' 

^ Sleep off all these mistaken notions, Gilbert : I must 
bid you good night.' 

Sophie Werner was very much struck with the ex- 
treme prettiness of Mrs. Haussen, and overlooked her 
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silliness ; which, indeed, as it was expressed in English, 
she could not understand; while her ignorance of English 
manners made her think that the little creature's 
restlessness might, in the eyes of her country folks, be 
perfect good-breeding. 

Mr& Haussen was vain of her youth, and was pleased 
to see how &ded her husband's cousin looked beside 
her. But Beginald secretly admired the lofty refine- 
ment of Sophie, and felt disgusted by the absurd pre- 
tensions of ^e uneducated and slip-slop milliner ; while, 
on the other hand, both the ladies were thoroughly 
convinced, Sophie from ignorance, and Mrs. Haussen 
from vanity, of the wife's superiority. 

'I must go back to the vessel immediately, Mr. 
Beginald,' said Sophie in Crerman, ' for this is painful 
to me. I have seen her ; and I find her very charm- 
ing, and that is enough.' 

' Permit me to accompany you on board,' he answered. 
' I have business at the port, and my escort may be 
useful' 

The offer was gratefrdly accepted. The two ladies 
bade each other farewell'; one with tearfril earnestness, 
and the other with self-conscious indifference. And 
Sophie took leave for ever of the land of Max Haussen's 
adoption. Reginald saw her safe on board, and re- 
ceived a message and letter for Haussen, which he 
promised to deliver in person. He then visited a 
newly-arrived vessel, and succeeded in engaging an 
Orkney man and his wife, with five children, the 
youngest of whom was three years old. Having ex- 
plained that the woman, with her yotmgest child, was 
to go out with him in his spring-cart early on the 
ensuing day, while the husband and the others were to 
follow by the dray, and having seen them all on a 
port cart to come up to Adelaide, he returned himself 
to transact the rest of his business in town. All was 
accomplished in time ; and in the evening he called to 
know if Clara would be ready in the morning. 

^ We have everything in readiness,' said Annie, 
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' except willingness to part with our cousin ; but, Mr. 
Reginald, if she is not happy at the Bam, or if the air 
of the place does not agree with her, yon must bring 
her back, or we will never forgive you.' 

'I willingly promise to bring her back when she 
asks me,' he answered. ' I know what a treasure she 
will be to Mrs. Beaufort ; and I think it likely that 
Miss Morison will be very comfortable at the Bam, at 
least till Mr. Beaufort returns. I would not advise 
her to stay any longer than she feels comfortable.' 

' Do you think the lady is dangerously ill V asked 
Clara. 

' She has a bad cough, and has no strength ; but 
1 do not think she is in immediate danger. If her 
spirits were good she might rally. A long letter from 
the diggings would do her a great deal of good.' 

* How much of our happiness depends on the post- 
office,' said Henry Martin. ^That was the worst of 
the diggings : we were never certain of our letters.* 

'You will not write much in future,' observed 
Margaret ; ' for you never cared to correspond with 
anybody but Grace. And now that you are going to 
have her always beside you, you will turn over all the 
letter-writing to her.' 

' Grace is an admirable letter-writer ; you could not 
have a better hand to trust to.' 

'I believe Clara can write beautiful letters,' said 
Annie; 'and she is going to write alternately to 
Margaret and me.' 

Here William Bell came in to see Clara before she 
went to the country; and E^gioald could not help 
admiring the way in which all the family, and all the 
Mends of the £a.mily, seemed to include Clara as one 
of its members; and how thoroughly she under- 
stood the peculiarities of each, and never jarred 
against any. When he had seen her at Mrs. Hand/s, 
she had been fluttered at a casual remark, and annoyed 
at a glance : here she was perfectly at her ease, and 
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seemed to smooth down everything and everybody 
before her. 

'What are you thinking off asked Beginald of 
Annie, when he saw her looking very earnestly at 
Margaret and Clara. 

Annie started, and said, ' I was wondering whether 
casual observers woidd prefer Clara's pretty Httle hand 
to Margaret's handsome large one, for I do not know 
which of them I admire most myself' 

* Neither do I,' said he ; * they both suit their pos- 
sessors, and look well on them, but would look very ill 
if exchanged. — What prospect do you see of &rming to 
advantage, Mr. Bell?' he asked, in a louder voice. 

' I can do nothing this year but let the land grow a 
crop of hay. The man I let it to has got the ground 
so ^1 of wild oats and drake, that I don't see any other 
way of clearing it.' 

'Hay will be up to a tremendous price in Mel- 
bourne next year,' said Gilbert ; ' but surely you are 
not going to settle in the country to look after your 
self-sown hay, William?' 

' No, I mean to start on the Exchange as a b.ullion- 
broker and commission-agent. I am pretty well known 
in Adelaide, and I think I have a good chance of 
success.' 

' I am going to speculate with my little capital,' 
Gilbert said; 'buy cheap and sell dear. I have the 
offer of a group of cottages at a reasonable price, which 
I shall be able to sell again for double the money in a 
few months' time, for rents are sure to rise.' 

' They are not nice cottages,' observed Annie; 'and 
I advise you to have nothing to do with them.' 

' They are in an unhealthy part of the town, too,' 
added Margaret. ' You ought to do something to im- 
prove them if they become your property.' 

' It will not pay to make improvements at the pre- 
sent rate of wages,' replied Gilbert. 

' I think we should have a building act passed soon,' 
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Margaret said, ' for now that no building is going on^ 
nobody will make any objections, and wise regulations 
may be made without any one raising a cry of vested 
interests, which is always such a bar to progress. No 
houses should be permitted to be built back to back, 
and lanes should be of a certain prescribed widtL In 
our hot climate, ventilation is of the greatest import- 
ance. The Glermans seem to have a great fancy for 
crowding their building-groimd. You will know a 
Ckrman acre in Adelaide by seeing the wood laid down 
at the front door, and being carried painfdlly through 
the house, sometimes through the windows.' 

'Melbourne is &r worse than Adelaide in these 
respects,' observed Gilbert, 'in spite of its Building 
Act; for though that compelled the proprietor to put 
up a good house in the front street, there was nothing 
said about the background' 

' And it lies in a hollow,' added William Bell, ' so 
that it is very difficult to get thorough ventilation.' 

< Adelaide is on a rising ground, and though we get 
dust with it, there is no want of circulation of air,' said 
4^nnie. 

' There is no place like the bush for fresh air,' re- 
marked B>eginald. ' Miss Morison is going to see how 
much pleasanter the country is than the town, and will 
bear me out when she retuma' 

* If I like the coimtry better than the town, I shall 
like it qtdte as well as Scotland, for I have got singu- 
larly fond of Adelaide and Adelaide people.' 

After a long, discursive conversation, Beginald and 
William Bell lefb the Elliots, and Clara sat up late with 
Margaret, forgetting how early she was to rise next 
day. They had many things to talk about, and Clara 
was anxious to know what chiefly engrossed her 
cousin's thoughts, and so far as she could judge, it was 
Gilbert, and the diffictdty of getting him to take an 
interest in his old pursuits. What ^e said of Bell was 
in high commendation, but she neither blushed nor 
hesitated when she mentioned hinn. 
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' You will see a great deal of Charles Reginald when 
you are at the Bam, Clara/ said she; *you must write 
to me if you find out any new point in his character. 
There is a great deal of good in him, but he would be 
improved by a conversation with you once a week. 
These sheep-farmers let their minds rust sadly.' 

^ Do you think that I can polish his at allf asked 
Clara. 

' You can bring him out, and that is all he wants, 
for he has plenty in him, but is backward in displaying 
it. Do you think him handsome, Clara?' 

^ His face pleases me,' Clara answered. 

* But Gilbert is handsomer,' said Margai*et, * and he 
has more information for his age. Besides, he is ten 
years younger than Reginald, I should think; if he 
would but apply, what a splendid figure he could make 
in ten years! Write always some message to him, 
that he may see that others expect much from him as 
well as I. I am twenty-five to-day, Clara; I do not 
in general keep birthdays, but now you must drink my 
health, and wish with all your heart that another year 
may find me happier than I am now. So I have lived 
a quarter of a century ! I may now expect to fall off 
in my looks, but not I hope in other respects.' 

' I am sure you will not Ml off for many years to 
come, either in looks or in mind,' replied Clara. * You 
are very lovely to all who have eyes to see you.' 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

A BIDE TO THE BUSH. 

IITAY is always a lovely month in Australia, and as 
■^•*- Clara drove along the fine level road that leads out 
of Adelaide to the North, she felt her heart lighter, and 
her hopes of happiness at the Bam rose brightly. 
Everywhere the fresh grass and new shoots seemed 
starting up as at the touch of spring; the air wajs cool 
and bracing; and Mr. Keginald knew all about the 
road, and could tell Clara who lived in every house; 
and by this time she took so great an interest in the 
colony, that she liked to hear the names of all who 
were in it. Mrs. Duncanson and her little boy were 
sitting behind; she was a decent-looking Scotch- 
woman; and both herself and her child were well and 
warmly clothed, though their apparel presented rather 
an antediluvian air. 

^ I can scarcely understand a word she utters,' said 
Reginald to Clara; 'for though I can read and under- 
stand Scotch poetry, the spoken language puzzles me 
sadly; and I have taken most of her qualifications 
for granted. She looks as if she could work, and be 
civil.' 

* How do you think you will like the colony?' asked 
Clara of the woman. 

'There's a hantlebonnie trees, and the grass is braw 
and green, but oh, sirs ! we're gaim a lang way frae 
the sea. We wimna hae a fish frae ae year's end to 
anither, I'm thinking.' 

* I suppose your husband went to the fishing at home V 
said Claiu. 

' Aye, and to the whale fishing in the season, — and 
I minded the hairst, and had the com tight under 
thack and rape, or ever he cam hame. There's a hantle 
left to the women-folk our way, ye ken.' 

'Is your husband used to mind sheep 1' Clara asked. 
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^ Oo aye ! we had nae less tlian five sheep of our ain, 
and a cowforbye; and I span a' the woo' in the winter 
nichts, and braw stockings an flannen coats I made 
o*t ; but the gudeman is a canny man as weel.' 

^ A canay man !* echoed Clara; * I am at £Btult here. 
Do you mean that he is gentle f 

* Oh we're no gentle — ^we're simple bodies ; but he 
is canny, ye ken.' 

^ You mean that he is quiet/ Clara said, ^ and not 
quarrelsome ; or that he is nothing out of the common, 
nothing * unco,' in fe-ctl' 

' We are na unco, for we hae been on the mainland 
for twal generations; but Sandy is canny; — he can 
mak shoon, and shape and sew his ain claes.' 

* Ah, I understand now; you mean he is canning, 
skilful. — ^You see the word is from the same Saxon 
root from which we get our word king, Mr. Beginald.' 

' We hae nae kings in the Orkneys, and never had 
ony,' said Mrs. Duncanson. 'There was naething 
grander than yerls in the Orkneys.' 

' If your husband can make shoes, he will be in- 
valuable in the bush,' said Clara, ' and I have no doubt 
that a little tailor's crafb will be useful too.' 

* Can do is easy carried aboot wi' ane,' observed 
Mrs. Duncanson, sententiously. 

* What can you dof asked Clara. * This gentleman 
does not well understand what you say, and I am a 
countrywoman, and can interpret.' 

' I can bake, an' milk, an' kirn, an' mak cheese ; an' 
. wash an' dress claes, an' soop the hoose ; an' scrub, an' 
spin, an' knit; an' mind swine an' hens, an' pickle 
herrin; but we needna' speak aboot fish in this 
imkent land, an' I misdoot we're £ax frae ony preachin, 
too.' 

* We have no church within thirty miles,' Reginald 
said ; ' and I am afraid many of Mrs. Duncanson's ac- 
complishments will be lost upon us at Taringa; for we 
have neither cows, nor hens, nor pigs.' 

' Dear me ! this is a queer country,' remarked Mrs. 
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Dimcanfion. ^ I heard that folk a' eat oot o' tins here, 
like we did on boord-ship, sae I dinna wunner at the 
want o* pigs; but cows, an' hena, an' swine are things 
that canna be dune withoot.' 

^ I will get them for you/ said Beginald, ' if yon 
can manage them, and do not mind the trouble ; but 
remember this, that if you leave me the cows will be 
allowed to go dry, the hens will lay away or be seized 
upon by the hawks, and the pigs will be starved; for 
I never can get hut-keepers to do any extra work, 
even to make themselves comfortable.* 

* We have appointed to bide wi' you a towmont, sir, 
an' we are nae gangrel bodies, Sandy or me ; we hae 
nae will to leave a gude place when we find ane. 
There's just twa things I dinna like — ^nae kirk, an' nae 
schule for the bairns, puir things ! — ^but Sandy micht 
gie them a lesson at an orra time, at nicht, when there 
is na muckle thrang?' 

* Certainly,' said Beginald. ^Your husband will 
find his education of use to him here, for he may be 
promoted to an overseer's place if he deserves it I 
have, a very clever young Englishman, Miss Morison, 
who has been a shepherd for many years in the colony, 
whom I would gladly make an overseer, but he cannot 
write or cast accoimts, and I cannot dispense with 
these qualifications. Your countrymen, however poorly 
they may have been brought up, have always some 
book-knowledge.' 

It was past sunset when they reached the Bam, 
which was a large low building, thatched with reeds, 
with a broad verandah all round it, and French win- 
dows with green Venetian blinds in great abimdance. 
A somewhat neglected looking garden surrounded the 
house, with some tolerably large firuit trees and a num- 
ber of young vines, now shedding their leaves and 
looking dejected. There were still a few flowers bloom- 
ing on the borders, but the evergreens which covered 
the verandah seemed to darken the house too much for 
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the season of the year. The stables were large, but 
there was no man-servant in the place to look a^r the 
horses, which were all turned out into a paddock, and 
were the plague of Doroth/s life; for they had grown 
so wild that she scarcely durst go near them, and they 
were every now and then getting into the garden, or 
lifting the slip -panels of the paddock and running 
away; requiring to be advertised, with rewards fop 
their recovery. Besides, as Dorothy often told her 
mistress, drawing water for five horses, or driving them 
two miles to the creek, was not woman's work ; and 
though she would do a great deal for Mrs. Beaufort, 
flesh and blood could stand it no longer. But the 
horses were Mr. Beaufort's l&vourites, and his wife had 
promised they should be well cared for in his absence, 
and had now given B.eginald carte-blanche to procure 
her a man-servant. 

The cart drew up at the door, and Beginald told 
Dorothy that Miss Morison was the young lady whom 
Dr. Bennet had engaged to stay with Mrs. Beaufort. 
Dorothy, who hated the doctor, and thought her mm* 
tress wanted no companion while she was with her, 
received the new-comer with a mournful smile, and 
introduced her into the parlour, where Mrs. Beaufort 
was lying on a sofa, with an untasted cup of tea beside 
her. 

^This young lady is an old friend of mine,' said 
Beginald; ' and I am sure that Dr. Bennet could not 
have made a better choice. I know, Mrs. Beaufort, 
that you and Miss Morison wiU be excellent ftiends.' 

'I am glad you know the lady,' Mrs. Beaufort 
answered, in a low, weak voice, *for any friend of 
yours must be welcome at the Bam. Have you been 
able to get me a man-servant V 

* Yes; at twenty-seven shillings a-week, with board 
and lodging; it is too much, but you told me not tQ 
mind expense.' 

'I am very much obliged to you; I don't mind the 
wages, and only hope he will not quarrel with Dorothy; 
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for, good creature as she is, she is very touchy, and 
has much to try her. Will you call her as you pass 
through the hall, Mr. Eeginald T 

Dorothy came when she was summoned; she was 
rather deaf, and though she came close up to her mis- 
tress, Clara could see that it was only with a great 
effort that the invalid could make herself heard. 

' Show Miss Morison into the little room next mine, 
Dorothy; and see that Mr. Reginald's room is in order 
for him ; make his servant and her child as comforts- 
able as you can in the kitchen, and bring in tea-things 
for three.' 

'Shall I make tea in the parlour, ma*am?' asked 
Dorothy. 

'No, I thank you, Dorothy; if Miss Morison does 
not like to do it, you know Mr. Reginald wilL There 
is Lucy waking — ^give her to me.' 

The baby was lifted from the basket where she lay 
by the side of the sofa, and given to her mamma ; and 
Clara, who had thought Mrs. Beaufort a remarkably 
plain-looking woman, saw her &ce light up with such 
a beautiful smile as she looked on the pretty little 
creature, tliat it reminded her of her sister Susan's, 
and she knew she should love her. Mrs. Beaufort was 
certainly upwards of thirty : she had bad teeth, and 
her hai/and eyes were too ^t for her compleiion; 
her figure was not good, and her hands were large and 
clumsy ; but yet Keginald could see a great deal that 
was lovely in her, and Clara was disposed to agree with 
him. While taking off her bonnet and cloak, she 
scrutinized a picture that hung over the chimney-piece, 
and hoped it was not the portrait of Mr. Beaufort; for 
though it represented a yoimg and handsome man, the 
expression of the face was so disagreeable, that Clara 
would fain have turned it to the wall, to avoid the 
mean, searching eyes, which seemed to follow her 
wherever she moved. 

* I expected you to-night,' said Mrs. Beaufort, when 
they had sat down to tea, * and stayed up a little longer 
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than usual. Wlmt do you think of your charge, Miss 
Morisou V 

' She is a little darling, and 1 am sure I shall teach 
her to like me soon,' Clara answered. 

^ I wish papa were here to see her,' said Mrs. Beau- 
fort, sighing. ' I suppose there are no letters yet, Mr. 
Reginald r 

'I have heard something of Mr. Beaufort,' said 
Clara. ' He was then digging in Adelaide gully with 
a Mr. Turner and a Mr. Harns. I believe Mr. Beau- 
fort was quite well at that time, but the party had not 
found much gold. My cousin George met Mr. Harris 
in Melbourne, and he supposed the others were still at 
their old quarters.' 

' I am glad to hear anything of Beaufort, when I 
can hear nothing from him,' said Mrs. Beaufort. 

' The post-office is wretchedly conducted,' remarked 
Clara. ' My cousins have had letters four months old, 
and there were many they never got, and never will 
get; and everybody says the same thing.' 

Mrs. Beaufort put a number of questions relative to 
the diggings to Clara, who found herself established as 
quite an authority on the subject; and by telling every- 
thing cheerful and amjising that she heard, and treat- 
ing the hardships as lightly as her cousins had done, 
she made Mrs. Beaufort's mind more comfortable than 
it had been since her husband had gone. But she was 
not strong enough to sit up long; and, soon after tea, 
she said ^lat she would leave Mr. Keginald to amuse 
Miss Morison, and retired to bed. 

^ Is this the portrait of the master of the house V 
asked Clara. 

' Yes; and it is very like him,' replied Reginald 

*I feel disinclined to stay after he returns,' she 
added. 

'I should not advise you; for though I am very 
sorry for it on Mrs. Beaufort's account, I cannot dis- 
giiise the &ct that he is a worthless person, and the 
less you know of him the better.' 

VOL. II. M 
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* She loves him truly, however,' said Clara. 

* Yes ; love is blind, and it would be death to her 
to have her eyes opened,' Reginald answered. ' She is 
older than he. I often have thought. Miss Morison, 
that people love most strongly when they have the 
least chance of winning love. The attachment of a 
woman of thirty-two must be a stronger feeUng than 
that of a girl of seventeen, and probably it is the same 
with our sex too.' 

^ I dare say it is,' Clara said. ^ But tell me, if you 
can, how I shall best please Mrs. Beaufort, for this is 
a terra incognita to me.' 

* You will please her most by admiring her baby, 
and talking about her husband. You must act as a 
sort of telegraph between her and Dorothy; for the 
servant's dea&iess is a sad trial to Mrs. Beaufort's weak 
lungs. And, if possible, keep Dorothy from talking 
so much against the peii&dy of our much-abused sex; 
the poor woman's husband deserted her shamefully, 
and she hates and distrusts all mankind in consequence. 
You know it is not good for a nervous invalid to 
hear philippics of any kind ; and the misconduct of a 
truaat husband is a very tender point with a grass 
widow.' 

' There are very few books in the house, apparently,' 
said Clara. 

* And the piano is out of tune, and has not been 
opened for six months, to my certain knowledge,' ob- 
served Reginald. * You will have no lack of employment 
here, but you will want amusement. You will miss 
your cousin Margaret sadly.' 

'I do not expect to be so happy here as at my 
cousins',' Clara answered; *but I hope to be more 
useful ; and, at any rate, I shall be less miserable than 
at Mrs. Bantam'a My life there seems like a painful 
dream, which I would fein shake from my memory ; 
while my voyage out, and the few weeks I spent at 
Mrs. Haiidy's, have a vague dreaminess about them, 
too. I seem, indeed, sometimes not to have lived at 
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all in the interval between leaving Scotland and 
coming to the Elliots.' 

E.eginald turned the conversation from these re- 
miniscences; and he and Clara talked about books, 
and things colonial or otherwise, till it was time to 
retire. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

LIFE AT TH£ BABN. 

' T MUST tell you, Miss Morison/ said Mrs. Beaufort 
J- to Clara, when Keginald had gone next day, ' that 
I might have sent Mr. Chaloner, or Mr. Digby, or Mr. 
Stone, or Mr. Ree for you, and I am sure each would 
have been happy to be honoured with the commission ; 
but I thought Mr. Reginald was the oldest and the 
steadiest of my acquaintance, and as you knew him 
before, it is as well I fixed upon him. I have very 
kind, obliging neighbours, and I expect that now I 
have a young lady staying with me, they will be still 
more attentive in coming to inquire for me and Lucy. 
Mr. Chaloner is very handsome, Mr. Stones is very 
witty, Mr. Ree is clever, and Mr. Digby has fine 
manners ; but I think Mr. Reginald has the best heart 
of them all, and he takes most notice of baby. Don't 
you think Lucy very like her papa. Miss Morison V 

Clara checked the * no,' which rose to her lips, and 
said, * I think that her nose will be like his, and the 
shape of her fiice is similar. We must go out for a 
walk, now, baby ; and I hope, ma'am, you will accom- 
pany us into the garden.' 

* Well, I should like to see how my poor flowers 
look to-day. How I wish I was strong enough to 
work among them ! I will walk beside you and Lucy, 
that she may not feel strange with you, though she 
really seems to know you already.* 

Clara was at once domesticated at the Bam; and 
though. Dorothy was jealous of her influence, and 
disliked Scotch people, she felt relieved from a great 
deal of trouble by the companion ; and when the man 
came, and she could order him to bring in the cows, to 
water the horses, and mend the fences, she felt her life 
so much easier, that she did not grumble half so much 
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as she had done before. Clara waited on Mrs. Beaufort, 
took care of the baby, and was always a pleasant object 
for the invalid to look upon; and though to her the 
Bam was very dull and silent after the continual 
talking she had been accustomed to in town, she 
saw that the same quietude was favourable to her 
patient. 

Mrs. Beaufort would never allow there was anything 
the matter with her, and complained bitterly to Clara 
of Dr. Bennet's cruelty in not allowing her to nurse 
her baby. It was difficult, also, to induce her to attend 
to his prescriptions. She could not, she said, be 
expected to be well or strong when Beaufort was 
away, and it was of no use employing remedies ; but 
when he returned, she was sure she should change all 
at once. 

Clara chanced one day to mention the sermons she 
had taken down in short- hand in Edinburgh; and on 
the first Sunday after her arrival, Mrs. Beaufort begged 
to hear one. So Clara chose a discourse which had 
always been a great favourite with her sister, and read 
it to Mrs. Beaufort and Dorothy. They both ex- 
pressed themselves very much pleased: but Clara 
thought it rather too hard a se4oix for sn invaUd, 
and observed that Mrs. Beaufort seemed a good deal 
excited by it. Sermons are prepared for people in 
health ; and that is one reason why the sick are often 
made worse by going to church ; for the strong meat 
which suits the general congregation is not the best 
food for a nervous and delicate patient. Many times 
durixus; the week Clara elanced over her notes, in the 
h^of finding some A nxore gentle and 8ci,thingj 
but the clergyman whom she had attended was what is 
oaUed a ro^, powerful preacher, and none of his 
discourses seemed suitable to her principal auditor. So 
Clara thought she would try to write a sermon herself; 
and on Saturday night, when everybody had gone to 
bed, she wrote what reflections occurred to her, on part 
of the twenty-second verse of the fourteenth chapter of 
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Luke, * And yet there is room;' with the iatention of 
trying how it would sound when read aloud on the 
following day : — 

'You mtist read me another of your short-hand 
sermons to-day,' said Mrs. Beaufort on the Sunday 
forenoon ; ' for I have read everything in the house so 
often, that makes no impression on me, and it is next 
to hearing a sermon preached, to hear you read those 
odd hieroglyphics so well.' 

Clara had settled herself to her discourse, and had 
read the two first sentences, when Mr. Reginald 
came in. 

'Just in time to hear a good sermon,' said Mrs. 
Beaufort; 'and if you would be so good as read 
prayers first, and allow Clara to act as clerk, it would 
remind me pleasantly of England.' 

Clara got through her share in the unfamiliar service 
without much blimdering; but she could not help 
thinking how her sermon would pass muster before the 
new listener. She had begun it, and could not change 
it now; but she thought Reginald would consider it a 
curious specimen of Scotch pulpit eloquence. 

* What a beautiful sermon !' exclaimed Mrs. Beaufort, 
when it was finished. ' I like this better than the 
last you read, though I admired that very much, too; 
but this seems so full of promise and encouragement. 
What do you think, Dorothy V 

' I liked the last one the best, for it was more of a 
trimmer,' said Dorothy. 

'Well, I feel the better for this,' Mrs. Beaufort said. 
' I wish you could sing a hymn now, Clara, for then 
we should have had all the forms of public worship, as 
well as the spirit.' 

' I cannot sing,' Clara answered ; ' but there is baby 
singing now. Has she not been good, to sleep all this 
timer 

Mrs. Beaufort always took a siesta after dinner, and 
Reginald and Clara were entrusted with the baby. 
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while ahe was out of the room. Clara saw by the 
smile that was rising on Ereginald's lips that she had 
not escaped detection. 

* You never heard that sermon preached in Edin- 
burgh, or anywhere else, Miss Morison,' said he. 

' I knew that you woidd find me out ; but I hope 
you don't think it was wrong in me to do it; for 
though it was not exactly the sermon for you, it pleased 
Mrs. Beaufort, without exciting her too much. I did 
it for the best.' 

^ I know you did,' he answered ; ' and I advise you 
to continue the experiment, for you really made a 
charming little discourse, and I felt the better for 
your mild theology myself Yes ; we must all enter 
the kingdom of heaven as little children. But I am 
apt to grow hard and dogmatic in my solitary readings 
and reflections, and to &ncy this point of faith, and 
that line of conduct, imperatively necessary to our 
salvation ; whereas you only insisted on two things — 
humility and love. There was a freshness in your 
views and your phrases which one rarely finds in 
sermons by regular preachera Is this your first 
attempt V 

'It is,' replied Clara; *but I was once acquainted 
with two la^es, in straitened circumstances, who wrote 
sermons for their livelihood, and sent them to London 
for sale — Edinburgh not being a place in which to 
dispose of such things. They were very pious women, 
and wrote very good^ sound discourses ; so let us hope 
that they did good. If ministers are too lazy or too 
stupid to write their own sermons, I hope they at 
least know a good sermon when they read it. These 
ladies used to ask me to criticise their sermons, for I 
had the reputation of being a judge, and they were 
afraid that, writing so many, they might unconsciously 
write themselves out Women are generally sadly 
underpaid, and get into a hurried way of executing 
their work, which makes people think they cannot 
possibly do anything so well as men.' 
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' Do you think they can, under equal circumstances, 
Miss Morisonf asked Keginald. 

*I admit our general inferiority in matters of 
ability and skill, though there are brilliant exceptions,' 
she replied; 'and you know you own to our general 
superiority in & moral point of view, though you can 
produce still more brilliant exceptiona It is a 
glorious thing to see a man unspoiled by the world.' 

' We are interrupting an interesting conversation,' 
we fear,' said a voice strange to Clara, as a very curly 
head popped in at the French window, followed 
closely by a head covered with straight shining black 
hair. The new comers were introduced by Reginald 
as Mr. Ohaloner and Mr. Digby, two sheep-fexmers in 
the neighbourhood. 

Mr. Chaloner was of a very good feimily; he visited 
at Government House, was made much of among the 
exclusives of Adelaide, and for a partner at a ball was 
well enough to look at ; for he was tall, and he danced 
nicely, and his hair had a beautiful curl; but he was 
very dull in conversation. He had a few stock 
phrases, which did duty on all occasions; but though 
his vocabxilary was so limited, he never could master 
it completely, and his words were oftener misapplied 
than otherwise. If he told an incident twice over, it 
was always in exactly the same words ; but he made a 
little variation by raising his tone every repetition. 
He was good-natured, but vain; he thought that his 
family, his appearance, and his position should com- 
mand universal respect, and he would let Mrs. Beau- 
fort's companion see and feel that he condescended to 
her. 

Mr. Digby was different, yet the same ; he had many 
words at command, and paid many little attentions; 
but after hearing and receiving them all, you felt that 
there was absolutely nothing in them. He, too, was 
of an unexceptionable family, and had received a good 
education ; but he seemed to have taken pains to forget 
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all he had ever learned, and made^ a parade of having 
entirely giyen up readiiig, aad of knowing eveiythini 
without taking the trouble to study anything^ He 
never confessed to ignorance of any subject, though 
often to indifference about it; and used to laugh at 
Reginald, who was always reading and plodding, but 
whom he had heard confessing one day that he knew 
nothing whatever of the differential calculus, and giving 
a very timid and hesitating opinion with regard to the 
constitution of Mexico ; while Digby would have made 
a bold guess, likely enough to pass for correct, and 
which, even if proved to be erroneous, would not dis- 
concert him at aU, Fluent and flippant, Mr. Digby 
was considered a delightful and clever young gentleman 
by all the half-educated girls he met in poHte society; 
but Margaret Elliot would have taken him to pieces in 
half an hour, and have entailed on herself his undying 
hatred. 

' Charming day. Miss Morison,* said Mr* Chaloner. 
* And how is Mra Beaufort?' 

' She feels &.tigued, and is resting a little,' answered 
Clara. 

* Baby quite well?' asked Mr. Chaloner. 

* Yery well indeed, I am glad to say. You would not 
have me disturb Mrs. Beaufort now. She will be jap 
to tea, and I suppose you will stay till then.' 

* Certainly,' said Mr. Digby. * We poor bachelors 
are so happy when we can catch a glimpse of the fairer 
part of the creation, that we could wait for hours in 
patient expectation.' 

' I suppose there are not many ladies in the neigh- 
bourhood?' Clara said. 

* You are the only single lady for a circuit of twenty 
miles,' Mr. Digby replied, * and of course have only to 
command to be obeyed.' 

' This is qidte a delightful phase of country life,' 
said Clara, ' for in Adelaide the ladies form so great a 
majority, that they have lost their importance.' 
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' And we can't get into Adelaide for a few monilifl 
now-a-days to cut a dash,' observed Chaloner. ' It is a 
confounded shame.' 

' Business must be attended to, my dear fellow; and 
now that Miss Morison honours the Bam with her 
presence, we shall not feel so completely out of the pale 
of civilization,' said Digby. — * Have you heard of the 
new partnership in the neighbourhood, Reginald? 
Stones and Bee have joined their flocks and their 
shepherds, and are living together at Stones' home 
station. How do you think they will pull together in 
these queer times?' 

at wiU be a good arrangement for Stones, for his 
flocks are not so large nor in such good condition as 
Bee's; but I do not know how they will agree, 
for they are of reiy opposite tempers,' answered E«- 
ginald. 

* Well,' said Chaloner, ' I wonder at a gentleman like 
Stones taking on a fellow who has kept a retail shop in 
Adelaide. Sheep-farming will be spoiled altogether if 
a parcel of petty tradesmen are allowed to mix in it.' 

' Nobody cares for such things now, for cash is the 
universal solvent. I myself, nephew of Sir Henry 
Digby, would take any man into partnership who 
would give me pecuniary advantages to counterbalance 
his want of gentility or reputation. Money is not so 
plentiful among us sheep-farmers as to let us be 
scrupulous where it comes fix)m.' 

' I think that Mr. Bee has mistaken his vocation in 
giving up his shop,' said Beginald; ^for he understood 
his business thoroughly, and I fear he will not improve 
his position by this partnership with Stones, who wants 
steadiness.' 

* Beaufort never cared who he mixed with,' said 
Chaloner ; * I thought he would have cut Bee when he 
brought out his wife; but he did not; and Mrs. Beau- 
fort is gracious to everybody.' 

' What a beautiful specimen of female submission we 
have here,' said Digby, pointing to the pipe, tobacco- 
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box, and cigar-case, that lay always on the chimney- 
piece, to be ready in case Mr. Beaufort should come 
home. ' Yery few ladies are so considerate to their 
husbands' little pleasures as Mrs. Beaufort is.' 

'I am considered qualified to dust the mantel- 
piece now,' said Clara; * Dorothy used always to ar- 
range this comer with such ill-will, that Mrs. Beaufort 
could not bear to let her meddle with it, and did it 
herself when she was able; but as I touch every 
article tenderly, and lay it down with no impatient 
noise, I am invested with full power over the pipe and 
its appurtenances.' 

'Would you allow a fellow to smoke, now, if you 
were married to himf asked Mr. Chaloner. 

*Not imless I liked him very much indeed,' 
answered Clara, laughing ; * and I don't think even 
then that I could submit to it in the house.' 

* Then we dare not take one of Mr. Beaufort's cigarsf 
fedd Bigby. 

'You may take it if you please, and if you can 
answer to Mrs. Beaufort for the theft, but you must 
not smoke it,' Clara said. 

' Tyrannical already,' cried Digby. ' Reginald, you 
must aid me and Chaloner in the defence of our 
favourite pipe.' 

' I am trying to give it up, for I am quite aware that 
it LS a very silly custom,' said Reginald ; * but you must 
excuse bushmen, Miss Morison, for making a com- 
panion of their pipe when they have no other com- 
pany.' 

* Certainly,' said Digby; ' imder present circumstances 
we should be inexcusable if we annoyed Miss Morison 
in any way ; but she may rest assured that all of us 
indulge in the ' pernicious weed,' as Byron calls it, 
when uncheered by the smiles of the arbiters of our 
destiny.' 

'Anything stirring in town, Reginald, when you 
were in last V asked Chaloner. 
' A good many diggers have returned,' said he ; ' but 
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almost all of them talk of going back to the gold-fields 
in September, so how we are to get our wool off this 
year, I cannot tell ; and I fear that though the prices 
will rise, they will not be at all in proportion to our 
increased expenditure.' 

' Any parties in Adelaide — ^not digging, but dancing 
parties, I meanf 

* Why, I am not in the way of knowing anything 
about such things; but I did hear something of a ball 
and an ' at home* at Grovemment-houfie.* 

' It is a confounded shame,' said Chaloner, ' that my 
shepherds know nothing about their business, and want 
as much looking after as if they were a parcel of babies ; 
and that stupid of a new overseer is a humbug altoge- 
ther; so I could not go when I was invited. How do 
your new people get on at Taringa, Reginald T 

*I think they will suit me veiy well,' was the 
answer. * The man takes a pretty large flock of sheep, 
and the eldest boy a small one, and I think the second 
boy may soon be made useftil ; while Mrs. Duncanson 
cooks for us all in an odd fashion^ They are so asto- 
nished at the abundance of provisions, that they will 
not make use of them, and I am in a fair way of being 
starved amongst them. I happened to be out for three 
days among the stations, and when I returned as hungry 
as possible, asking for supper, Mrs. Dtmcanson said she 
ooiild give me fine bread and wealth of tea, but they 
had not thought it worth their while to kill a sheep 
when I was awa'.' 

' To offer a fellow who had been riding sixty miles 
festing, bread and tea !' said Chaloner, in a tone of the 
greatest disgust and horror. ' The woman must have 
been cranky !' 

' But Mr& Duncanson -assures me that, if she had 
but hens, she could kill me a chuckle ony day, or boil 
me eggs; an' I maun hae swine, too, and then there 
would be aye a bit o' bacon to ready for the maister; 
and if we had a cow to milk, there would be butter to 
kitchen my bread. I think I must indulge her, for 
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Bhe seems to think she has not got enough to do. 
Don't I manage the Scotch famously now, Miss Mori- 
son) My knowledge of Grerman helps me a good 
deal' 

^ There is a foreign accent about your Scotch still, 
but you will soon get over it/ she answered. 

Mr. Digby now became very attentive to Clara; he 
told her whose parties were considered the best in 
town, and regretted that the best musicians had left 
the colony; hoped that the races would be kept up 
in Adelaide, for there was always a good deal of 
amusement to be found in them; asked her what she 
thought of the Bloomer costume, and ventured on an 
opinion that the waistcoat would be very becoming 
to her; hoped that some lady of influence in Ade- 
laide would show the example, that it might be fol- 
lowed; talked eloquently of the misery gentlemen 
suffered from wearing black hats in this hot climate, 
and asked her opinion of his own wide-awake ; while 
Mr. Chaloner displayed his broad-leaved panama, and 
begged that she would only try it on, that she might 
see what a becoming thing it was to a lady. 

When Mrs. Beaiifort came in to tea, she found that 
Mr. Chaloner and Mr. Digby had been amused for the 
whole afbemoon without giving her any trouble ; and 
perceived that her new companion would be useful in 
many ways. She saw that very few words of her own 
were required, and by this time she found speaking 
much very wearisome. When she got well, and Mr. 
Beaufort came home, she hoped Clara might marry one 
of her nearest neighbours; for she was much in want 
of female society, and Clara was really a dear, good 
girl, 

Mr. Stones called a few days afterwards, accompa- 
nied by his partner: and Clara^ remembering the 
character Mrs. Beaufort had given them, hoped they 
would be more agreeable than ike other gentlemen; but 
Mr. Stones was so loud, and Mr. Bee so nervous, that 
for some time she could make nothing of them. The 
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retired shopkeeper had a much more intelligent coun- 
tenance than his gentlemanly partner, but there was 
an irresolute expression about his mouth ; and, possibly 
from not being at ease in ladies' society, he seemed un- 
able to give ^ opinion about anytU^g, except that 
sheep-ferming was a verjr poor trade indeed-^ remark 
-which he repeated several times with much emphasis. 

Mr. E/ce was looking back with regret to his deserted 
counter, where money was to be made, and where, 
after all, he was much more influential than he could 
be in the bush. He had a talent for buying and sell- 
ing; he understood the wants and tastes of the colonial 
population; and having always had the commaud of 
money, he was able to be first in the market, and to 
keep up his prices, and hold his own with fim^ess and 
success. But out of his shop his resolution was gone; 
he read, but formed no fixed opinion on any subject ; 
he was lukewarm in politics, and vague in his ideas of 
right and wrong. Without a single relation in the 
colony, and keeping up no correspondence with those 
whom he had left in the mother-oountry, his domestic 
affections had not been called out ; he had been accus- 
tomed to make no sacrifices for others, and was quite 
ignorant of the minor morals of life. 

Clara might have brought any of the other gentle- 
men to her feet by going half-way to meet them; but 
with the retired shopkeeper she must have gone a good 
deal further. There is nothing so dangerous to a bush- 
man as the idea that a girl prefers him to all the world 
besides; and an unscrupulous coquette, by feigning a 
little love, can drag them in her fetters for years. But 
none of these gentlemen, or of the other casual visitors 
who looked in occasionally at the Bam, were men to cap- 
tivate Clara, even if her heart had been unoccupied 
She began to think that, in general, poor clerks in 
Adelaide were a superior race to the independent gen- 
tlemen of the country ; but perhaps, if she had remem- 
bered Mrs. Handy's young gentlemen, she would have 
been more merciftil in her comparisoiL However, she 
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offended none of Mrs. Beaufort's friend^ and only in- 
dulged in her dissection of character in her letters to 
her cousins. Margaret wrote that her letters were 
common property, and that Gilbert, in particular, was 
delighted with her lively descriptions and sharp ob- 
servations. 

Reginald came to the Bam pretty frequently — ^gene- 
rally on a Sunday-^nd criticised Clara's sermon; 
always ending by spying that hearing it had done hin: 
good; and maintaining a style of conversation which, 
without being gloomy, or dogmatic, or disputative, was 
still very well suited for Sunday. Clara felt that she 
could say what she liked to him ; and was so happy in 
his presence that she forgave herself for her wish to 
see him oftener and longer ; while every new interview 
convinced Begioald that Clara was a very dangerous 
neighbour. But he felt improved by her society; he 
had been in danger of losing sight of his religious 
principles and feelings, from utter want of any one to 
sympathize with his difficulties and deal kindly with 
his doubts. Clara's mind was of much the same cast 
as his own, but more gentle and hopeful; and his hori- 
zon brightened as she looked upon it. She threw a 
clearness and beauty over every subject which they 
discussed together; and the cold-mannered and re- 
served Charles Beginald thawed and grew genial under 
her influence. 

But how lonely and dull did Taringa seem to him 
now 1 how moodily he sat over the fire in the long 
winter evenings, tiying to read, and longing for a lis- 
tener; raising his eyes now and then to look on blank 
walls, or to start at the sound of his own breath when 
he involuntarily sighed. The black pipe, formerly his 
only consolation, had been sacrificed to Julia's request; 
and when month succeeded month, and he heard no- 
thing from her, he chafed at the bondage which pre- 
vented him from making a bold effort to secure happi- 
ness, and soliciting Clara to share all he had, including 
even his solitude. There was much for the master to 
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do during this long, dull, wet winter; and when he 
returned &om his long journeys, tired and drenched, 
fency would paint how bright his dwelling would look 
if Clara stood on the threshold, and welcomed him to 
their home. Her light step, her pleasant voice, would 
make all the house musical, without either piano or 
harp ; the books would be more delightful if they could 
be r^ul together ; all things would work for good, if 
they could journey hand-in-hand through time to 
eternity. 

But Sophie Werner's sad eyes haunted him: and 
not seldom made him wake iith a ^d start from 
such delicious day-dreams. And besides, Clara herself 
would despise him if ^he was so base as to forget a 
solemn engagement; and would think such love as he 
had to offer a very mockery. 
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CHAPTER XYL 

THE master's return. 

WHEN Dr. Bennet came again to visit his patient, 
he found her considerably worse than before 
Clara went out ; for never hearing from her husband 
was such a constant source of distress to her, that even 
Clara's care and gentleness could not counteract its bad 
effects. But Dr. Bennet chuckled over the choice of 
a companion that he had made, when he saw how 
useful and how dear she was to the invalid. 

* Now, Mrs. Beaufort,' said he, * you must believe in 
phrenology ; for I fb^ed upon Miss Morison solely on 
account of her head.' 

* I like her heart better than her head,' Mrs. Beaufort 
answered; ' and that you could not see in a quarter of 
an hour !' 

' I could form a very good idea of her heart from 
the moral organs being so well developed. You had 
better get Miss Morison to sleep in the room with you, 
for it is cold for baby to be where there is no fire. And, 
Mrs. Beaufort, you must not worry yourself about the 
harrowing; for I am sure Miss Morison knows as much 
about it as you do, and can direct the men quite as 
well. And as to the house-keeping, I suppose Dorothy 
likes as little to be interfered with as ever ; but she 
ought to take her orders from Miss Morison; for you 
must save your voice to speak to Mr. Beaufort when 
he returns. And, by-the-bye, I have heard that Mr. 
Beaufort had made up his mind to leave the diggings, 
for he has never got any gold ; and if he has favour- 
able weather, he will be here in a few weeks. So you 
must try to get up your strength, and eat a little more 
than you have done. Baby gets on well, I see, and 
can give us a smile now, Don't you think I was right 
about having a cheerful nurse T 

*You were very kind and thoughtful,' said Mrs. 
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Beaufort; ^and Clara is a great comfort to us alL 
Wliat do you think of her putting in two panes of 
glass for us the other day V 

< Clara is a good girV said Dr. Bennet, giving her 
three hearty pats on the back, *and must not let 
any of the young men about here take possession of 
her heart, and seduce her away from the Bam ; for 
you and baby would get on very ill without her. 
Besides, my dear,' said he, gravely, * there is not a man 
within ten or a dozen miles with half as much brains 
as you, and it does not do for a clever woman to many 
a fool, even if she governs him, which is the best arrange- 
ment* 

< It is too much for a poor girl to do, to rule her 
house, and he^ husband as well,' Clara said. ' I intend 
to obey — ^that is to say, I will do anything in reason 
that my husband wishes.' 

' But if he is a fool, and asks unreasonable things, of 
course you will not ; nobody could expect it of you,' 
observed Dr. Bennet. 

^ There is a pleasure in giving up one's own will to 
a husband,' said Mrs. Beaufort. ^I am sure that if 
Mr. Beaufort were here, I could do anything in reason, 
or out of it, for his saka' 

' The chief thing you have to do,' said the doctor, 
< is to take care of yourself^ my dear madam. Don't 
you feel this winter colder than the last, for it really 
is, you know V 

' I used to complain of the heat of this cUmate,' 
Mrs. Beaufort answered; 'but really, I cannot keep 
myself warm now. What must it be for the poor 
diggers at Mount Alexander and the Bendigo ] My 
poor husband will have nothing but a tent to protect 
}}\m from the inclemency of the weather.' 

'My dear Mrs. Beaufort,' said the doctor, 'I have 
often told you your husband's constitution is very 
hardy; and his temperament, which is bilious-san- 
guineous, is one which suffers very little from changes 
of weather, or of mode of life. When I say bilious, I 
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use a wrong phrase ; but it is a vulgar error. I know 
you have been always a&aid of his having jaundice^ or 
some such illness, from the time when I first mentioned 
what his temperament was; but the correct nomen- 
clature is fibrous, which expresses endurance.* 

Clara received her directions for the management of 
the patient in private. And the doctor shook his 
head when she aaked what chance there was of Mrs. 
Beaufort's ultimate recovery. 

^ I fear. Miss Morison,' said he, ^ she cannot possibly 
get over this ; the disease is making very much more 
progress than I exjiected. I must write to Beaufort 
again, telling him to return immediately, if he wishes 
to see his wife aUve; but I fear that even the sight of 
her husband will not lengthen her life many weeks. 
But, my good girl, be as careful and painstaking with 
her as if there were hope; and let her last days be as 
easy as you can make them.' 

* My greatest difficulty is with Dorothy,' Clara said. 
^ She places no confidence in me, and is always talking 
against interlopers. I never could manage servants.' 

' And Dorothy is a most impracticable specimen of 
her class,' said Dr. Bennet. * But you must make the 
best you can of her. I know that no salary can re- 
munerate you for your many toils and cares; but if 
you have a consciousness that you are doing your duty, 
that will be your reward. And do not leave Mrs. 
Beaufort while she lives. Promise me that,' said the 
doctor, earnestly. 

* I will not leave her,' Clara answered. 

* That is what I expected from you, my little pearl 
of a sick nurse,' said Dr. Bennet. * Ajid now tell me 
all about your cousins; for, of course, you hear from 
them often ; and where your cousin, Grace Elliot, has 
settled, and how the wedding went off' 

' Grace is now Mrs. Henry Martin, and she lives at 
the Burra,' replied Clara; * and the wedding went off 
beautifully. The only things to disconcert the party 
were, that Mr. Bell, who was present, wore a remark- 

N 2 
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ably ugly coat, and that my cousin Annie cried & 
great desiL* 

^Margaret is my fiivourite/ said the doctor. <I 
should insist on coming to her wedding, whether in- 
vited or not I hear slie is going to marry William 
Bell, and I dare say they will do very well, for he is 
an excellent young man. I attended his brother in 
his last illness; and if you had seen how tenderly 
William nursed him, and how patient he was with all 
his whims, you would have been surprised at such 
gentleness from such a plain, rough fellow. God orders 
everything for the best. It was a great blow to 
William to lose his brother; and, for a while, he felt 
isolated and wretched; but still, it is better as it is; 
for his brother was a misanthropic and disappointed 
man, who required William to love him, but would 
not allow him to like any one else. Now, he bids fair 
to gain a good wife, and to be taken into a kind jGunily^ 
and all his fine qualities will be brought out by 
sympathy. There are many things in life, my dear 
child, that at the time we would like to have altered ; 
but afterwards, we see the good we get fix)m them, 
and would no more have them changed or erased 
than we would disturb the plot of a well-constructed 
tale.' 

^ There are some things in my life that 1 wish had 
never happened,' Clara said, sadly. 

*You wish it now, but ten years hence tell me if 
your opinion is the same,' said the doctor. * Yes, it is a 
. mingled tangled thread, but One higher than we holds 
it in his hands ; and if we submit at first, we may rejoice 
afterwards. I am pleased to see how William BeU has 
brightened up by getting to know the Elliots; and 
that his life seems now to have a purpose. Mai^garet 
is a jewel worth winning too ; 1 remember the Adelaide 
folks' indignation at her refdsing a fellow with such a 
little head ; but that she could ever have married such 
a dolt, was absurd and impossible.' 

*So,' thought Clara, Hhen perhaps, after all, Annie 
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Kas really lost her suitor. No wonder that she writed 
so sadly — but Margaret's letters are by no means cheer- 
ful either — I wish I could get into town for a few 
days.' 

But Clara kept these thoughts to herself, and laughed 
aloud at Dr. Bennet's characteristic way of decrying 
Mr. Dent, and began to ask him questions with regard 
to phrenology. Dr. Bennet rode hia hobby to his heart's 
content, and was charmed with his attentive and in- 
telligent listener. 

' I tell you what it is,' said he, in conclusion ; ' I see 
you believe all you understand on the subject; but you 
must study the thing and make yourself master of it ; 
for with such observing factdties as you have, (I. have 
rarely seen such a fine development,) phrenology will be 
invaluable to you in the choice of your friends, and of 
your husband too, which is of more consequence than 
all. If Mrs. Beaufort had had your eyes, and my 
knowledge, she would never have given herself and her 
fortune to such a paltry scoundrel as Beaufort. Take 
warning, my dear child.' 

Mrs. Beaufort's man, after harrowing in the wheatj 
became restive imder Dorothy's rigorously exercised 
authority, and intimated his desire for a change. 

' And indeed, ma'am,' said Dorothy, * now that the 
wheat is put to rights, and there is plenty of water in 
the water-holes for the horses and cows, I don't see 
what earthly use we have for Thomas; and it would be 
a relief to my mind to have no more growling in the • 
kitchen. I can't ask him to do the least thing, but he 
comes down on me with his impudence, or begins to 
sulk directly; but men are all alike. They are smooth 
and pleasant enough for a month or six weeks, and you 
think you are in paradise with them ; but they are all 
false and fickle. I wish Mr. Beaufort may ever find 
his way back to the Bam at all, for I am getting very 
doubtftd about it.* 
• 'I should like Thomas to stay, for we shall hav^ 
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nobody to send to the post-office^ and Dr. Bennet told 
me I was sure to hear firom Mr. Beaufort soon.' 

'Of course Dr. Bennet puts the best face on the 
matter, and stands up for his sect/ said Dorothy. * X 
dare say Miss Morison could get Mr. Digby or Mr. Ree 
to go for her letters, and I don't see any use in our 
keeping a man to go for letters to us when there never 
is one. What business have young women to get letters 
from their sweethearts every week, when us poor wives 
never get a line from our husbands 1' and Dorothy began 
to cry piteously. 

' Clara gets letters from her cousins, and often reads 
part of them to me, so she does not deserve your in- 
sinuation ; but tell Thomas I should like to speak with 
him ; I want to know why he wishes to leave the Bam/ 

* If he does not go, I must,' said Dorothy, who knew 
her power, 'for nothing can make me submit to his 
temper.' 

'Well, do as you like; but you know that you will 
have more to do when he goes, for we cannot get another 
man-servant,' observed Mrs. Beaufort. 

Dorothy joyfully acceded to this, and hastened to 
tell Thomas that her mistress saw how useless he was, 
and was very glad to get quit of him. For some days 
after his departure she enjoyed her triumph, and con- 
gratulated herself on the quiet tidy kitchen she could 
keep now Thomas was not there. But she made a very 
wry fisMje the next week, when the woman who lived at 
the end of the large paddock, and who had taken in the 
femily's washing, brought back the clothes as they 
went; saying that her husband had returned from the 
cUggii^ with a hundred and fifty pounds ; and that he 
would never let her wash any more j and she was going 
to be a lady for the future ; — ^utterly forgetting who 
had given her and her children bread, when six months 
before they had been left with only a bag of flour and 
two shillings and sixpence in the house. 

' The ungrateful hussy ! ' said Dorothy to Clara ; ' they 
would have been all starved if it had not been for Mrs. 
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Beaufort and me— the yery gown on her back was a 
present from the missis — and now that we are in such 
trouble, the missis ill, and the master away, and no 
man-servant about the place, she comes here with her 
sauce. She is just as bad as if she was a man; but I 
told her a bit of my mind. A fine lady she will make, 
the slatternly creature, with her shoes down at the 
heels, and her hair flying about her £Etce like a mop. I 
very near offered her an old cap to cover her head. T 
wish I had, for it would have made her pretty mad, 
I expect. But now. Miss Morison, I make fi-ee to tell 
you that though I will wash for my missis and her baby, 
I wont bargain to do your things, for it is more than I 
am able ; and all servants object to wash for governesses 
and such like.' 

* I would pay you for it,' replied Clara; *but as you 
say you cannot do it for love, it is not likely you can 
do it for money.' 

*You are just right there, Miss Morison,' said 
Dorothy, grinning. 

* Then all I can do is to help you when baby sleeps 
in the day or at night. I ccm wash ; — ^I have not been 
a year and a half in South Australia for nothing.' 

^That is speaking like a sensible woman,' said 
Dorothy, who yt^a delighted to have brought Clara to 
know her level. 

Thus Clara's duties grew heavier every day; the 
baby slept less, and required more nursing and 
dandling; and Mrs. Beaufort, though she gave as little 
trouble as possible, now became so ill that she needed 
A great deal of attendance. The gentlemen who 
visited at the Bam perceived that the new inmate fell 
off sadly in her appearance, and Mr. Digby pretended 
to believe she had fallen a victim to his fascinations; 
but Beginald, who knew how Clara looked when she 
was over-worked, attributed her pale cheeks and 
weary eyes to their real cause. Dr. Bennet had ad- 
vised Mrs. Beaufort to get more help, but the difficulty 
of finding any one who would submit implicitly to 
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Dorothy, and the probable annoyance of continual 
quarrels, prevented Clara from pressing the matter. 
Certainly, nobody could be more grateful than Mrs. 
Beaufort; but still Clara's post was a difficult and 
painful one. Her only comfort was in Reginald's oc- 
casional visits. She asked his advice, and took it; 
and availed herself of his offer to call at the post-office 
for her letters, being disinclined to ask such a fetvour 
from any pf her nearer neighbours. 

' Mr. Kee knows a good deal,' said she one day to 
Reginald. * In talking with him the last time he was 
here, I found that he had a great deal of -information, 
but it lies dormant in his mind, and produces no 
fruits.' 

' Could not you apply a torch, and kindle him to 
action?' asked Reginald. 'It is a pity that a mind 
like his should be of no use to the world.' 

* I do not think I could, for he does not see the 
worth of action,' answered Clara ; ' he is contented to 
be nothing, and to do nothing, and I suppose considers 
his indifference philosophy. Margaret would get out 
of all patience with his indolence, while his nervousness 
in the presence of ladies would make her despise him; 
for you know how brave she is herself, and how much 
courage she expects from your sex. She does not think 
that you have enough of courage ; but I think that you 
are improving, and will soon come up to her standard.' 

' The first remark you made to me which caught my 
attention as striking,' said Reginald, with a Ldf-sig^ 
'waa on the admiration with^^^h women reg^d 
moral courage in men ; and I shall not easily forget it» 
Do you remember what I said to you as well?' 

Clara commanded her countenance with an effort, 
and did not blusL 

^ You know,' she replied, ' that I have a very good 
memory, and forget nothing that I hear which is worth 
hearing ; I could repeat every conversation I have had 
with Margaret, or Gilbert, or you, almost word for 
word. I like to remember anything delightful,' 
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* To me the pleasures of memory are far ifrom tm- 
alloyed,' said Reginald. *^ow many things I would 
fain forget I But what do you think of Mr. Stones, 
Miss Morisonf 

* If he used less slang, he might be called witty; but 
I do not see the point of the greater part of his jokes. 
My cousin George and Mr. Martin indulged sometimes 
in popular corruptions of the vernacular, but not dis- 
agreeably; but really Mr. Stones never* speaks a 
sentence of English. Then he is always taking me up 
if I utter a Scotticism, and making his partner laugh 
at me in -an uncomfortable, nervous way, — not 
heartily, but in a manner under protest; so I don't like 
him at all.' 

' I think you speak very well. Miss Morison,' said 
Reginald. 'After hearing my Scotch fiimily at 
Taringa talk, your dialect seems to me English unde- 
iiled. Beaufort is nearly as vulgar as Stones, and when 
they are together, I fancy their conversation woiild 
be quite incomprehensible to you. But I suppose there 
is little chance of your being so indulged, for Mr. 
Beaufort seems to be in no hurry to return homa' 

* Dr. Bennet seems to expect him soon,' Clara said; 
*he has written to him so pressingly. But Dorothy 
assures me he will never come again, unless he wants 
money. She does not see that her mistress is in any 
danger, though Mrs. Beaufort seems to be getting 
gradually aware of it, and has not left preparation for 
eternity to her death-bed. Nobody could be in a 
more humble and pious frame of mind, and from aU I 
can gather from what she relates of her past life, this 
piety has been habitual from chUdhood. You cannot 
think what a relief it is to me to know all this.' 

* You should try to get out of doors a little, Miss 
Morison,' Reginald said, ' or you wiU lose your own 
health, and be imable to take care of Mrs. Beau- 
fort's.' 

* I really should be glad of some fi^sh air,' Clara 
answered, * but Dorothy leaves me no time.' 
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^ I will speak to ber/ said Reginald, ' and tell her 
how imreasonable ^ , 

* Don't, I beg of yon, unless it be to find fiiult with 
me, and then perhaps she would indulge me, from the 
spirit of contradiction,' said Clara. 

A few days after this conversation, Clara succeeded 
in getting an hour's respite in the afternoon, and 
walked out in the direction of Adelaide, rejoicing, 
rather irrationally, in the idea that she was diminishing 
the distance between herself and her cousins. All 
seemed quiet along the road, so she sat down on a 
little grassy hillock, and took out Margaret and Annie's 
last letters, and read them again. Margaret's was 
filled with politics; she told Clara what Council ought 
to do during the session, but what they would not do, 
and gave her own ideas of what would actually be 
done ; quoted some speeches in Parliament on colonial 
questions, and enlarged on the ignorance of the British 
public with regard to their dependencies; deprecated 
the policy of the Governor of Van Dieman's Land in 
writing home for more convicts, and hoped that the 
Home Government would not consent to such a 
suicidal request. These topics so filled her letter, that 
she scarcely left herself room for * Yours in haste, 
Margaret Elliot;' and as she was unladylike enough 
never to cross her letters, or to append a postscript^ 
it seemed to Clara a very unsatisfactory epistle. Annie 
enlarged upon the high price of boots, described how 
she had made the new winter dress George had given 
to her, said that George was getting on very well in 
his business, and that he would soon be able to marry, 
and was sure that Minnie wotdd not refuse him, for 
she had confessed her partiality for him when they 
were in the country together last April; then she 
complained of a nervous headach, and closed her letter 
abruptly. 

Clara was wondering how matters really stood with 
William Bell, when she heard the tramp of horses, and 
saw three gentlemen riding towards her qidckly. One 
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she recognised as Mr. Beaufort, from his resemblance 
to the portrait at the Bam; another was certainly Mr. 
Dalton, whom she had met at Mrs. Plummer*s; and 
the third gentleman was a stranger. 

* A yomig lady reading love-letters on the sly/ said 
Beaufort to Dalton. * Would you like to hear any- 
thing &om the diggings, ma'am 1 I have just returned, 
and have got lots of letters for different parties — quite 
a small post-office, in point of feet. If you would tell 
me your name, I will see if I have anything for you.' 

'You are Mr. Beaufort, of the Barn,' answered 
Clara. * You must not go home so abruptly, for the 
shock will be too much for Mrs. Beaufort You will 
allow me to prepare her for seeing you.' 

* And who are you who know me so well,' asked Mr. 
Beaufort ; ' and are so ready with your advice, though 
I never caat eyes on you before V 

*My name is Morison; I have been staying with 
Mrs. Beaufort for some time,' was the answer. 

*Any relation of Morison's Pills, I wonder,' said 
the stranger, who was the Mr. Turner of Beaufort's 
party at the diggings. 

' Mr. Dalton knows me, for I met him one evening 
at Mrs. Plummer's.' 

' BeaUy I cannot say,' said Dalton; ' but I will take 
your word for it, Mrs. Morison, and believe that I 
ha/ve met you.' 

* She does look like a grass widow, afber all,' ob- 
served Beaufort to Turner. * Your husband is at the 
diggings, I expect, Mrs. Morison]' 

'I am not married; Mr. Dalton is mistaken in sup- 
posing so. I am Miss Morison.' 

' Well, Miss Morison, make haste and tell my wife 
that I have got back safe and sound, and have brought 
out two friends with me to enliven the Bam, for you 
must have spent a very dull winter.' 

* Mrs. Beaufort has not left her bed for a week, and 
only wants quiet,' said Clara, with emphasis, indignant 
at two disagreeable strangers being brought upon .them 
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thus, to double everybody's work, and to make Dorotliy 
ten times Grosser than ever. 

' Her spirits will rise when she sees me, and slie 
was always pleased to see my Mends; so, make hasten 
Miss Morison.* 

Clara lost no time in getting home, but was tor- 
mented with doubts as to how the news could be broken 
to Mrs. Beaufort, and how these gentlemen could be 
made aware that their presence at the Bam would be 
exceedingly inconvenient. 

Gently as she made the announcement, it was very- 
sudden and surprising. 

* I must get up, Clara,' Mrs. Beaufort exclaimed ; 
' help me to dress, and I will get across the hall into 
the parlour. I have been saving up my strength all 
this week, just as if I knew he was coming. And put 
a prettier cap on Lucy. How pleased papa will be 
to see his little beauty 1 Oh, Clara, this joy will either 
kill or cure me 1 I cannot help thinking that, now I 
have so much to live for, strength will be given me to 
live. But poor Beaufort is tired, and I am so cruel as 
to keep him within half a mile of his own house ; run 
out and tell him to come — I can dress myself No, I 
see I cannot ; so send Dorothy, and stay you here to 
help me. It was kind in him to bring out visitors, 
for of course he does not know how iU and lazy I have 
grown.' 

Clara would have advised Mrs. Beaufort to remain 
in bed, but she could not prevail over her anxiety to 
meet her husband. 

Mr. Beaufort certainly was shocked to see how 
changed his wife looked from what she was when he 
started for the diggings; and his two companions 
deemed themselves badly treated in being ensnared to 
such a miserable place as the Bam. Little Lucy was 
much admired by her fia,ther, partly because he thought 
her very like himself; and Mrs. Beaufort felt so happy, 
that she forgot how long and how much she had si^- 
fered. 
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'I never have received a single letter from you, 
Beaufort/ she said, 'aU the time you have been 
away.' 

* It is such an abominable post-office,' he answered. 
* I wrote to you four times, and it is really shameful 
that none of the letters reached you.' 

Dorothy, who was setting down the tea-things at 
the time, gave an almost imperceptible but very unbe- 
lieving shake of the head, and went out of the room to 
shake it to her own satis&ction. 

< Did you receive mine, dear 1 I wrote eight, but 
the last you could not possibly have had.' 

* I had one, in which you said you were complaining 
a little, but that baby was very well. I did not ex- 
pect to find you so ill.' 

*Did you receive any letters from Dr. Bennet?' 
Clara asked. 

^Well, I think I did,' replied Beaufort, slightly 
colouring ; * but he is such a croaker that I did not 
believe him. I see our Dorothy is as cantankerous 
as ever ; she began to scold me before she came 
within hearing, and all the way along she has been 
laying the blame of the man going away, and the 
horses breaking the fences and destroying the gar- 
den, and old Mother Dawson giving up washing 
for the Bam, and Miss Morison's high airs, and 
God knows what beside, upon my shoulders. I 
expect I have fe,ults enough of my own to answer for, 
without being burdened with those of the whole 
neighbourhood.' 

^Poor Dorothy!' said Mrs. Beaufort; *she certaroly 
is cross ; but don't be very angry with her, for if she 
leaves us we shall never get another. And tell me, 
Beaufort, how did you succeed at the diggings V 

< I just made nothing, and have had work enough to 
get homa We consumed eveiything we took away 
with us. All we dug would not cover my expenses, 
and I expect' I am fifty pounds out of pocket by the 
trip; but Turner is more savingly inclined, and has 
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positively got an ounce and a half of gold in a bag in 
his pocket.' 

' I have never seen any Australian gold,' remarked 
Mrs. Beaufort 'Would you let me look at yours^ Mr. 
Turner V 

Mr. Turner took out his bag, displayed his gold, and 
put it up again very carefully. 

' You had better have stayed at the Barp, Beaufort, 
than have left home so long, for less than nothing. 
And you look thin, too,' said Mr& Beaufort. 

* I have had a hard life of it, and somehow I dcHi't 
suit with so much discomfort. We spent five miserable 
days in Melbourne, on our way home, when the town 
was crowded more than it had ever been before. The 
ballroom of our hotel was turned into a bedroom, and 
twenty-one stretchers put in it; and there Turner and 
I were fixed with nineteen others.' 

' And the only way to know our own beds,' added 
Mr. Turner, ' was by counting from the door to the 
chimney. I had the sixteenth stretcher, and Beaufor^ 
the seventeenth. And at dinner time, it was only the 
first comers that could get a seat at the table; those 
who were late had to stand round it like beggars or 
waiters.' 

' How miserable it must have been for you, Beau* 
fort !' said his wife. 

* Well, I think the voyage home was more miserable 
still,' he answered. 'We took cabin passages, and 
thought we had a respectable captain; but such a set 
of feUows we got amongst 1 Six hundred dozen of ale 
and porter were sold during the voyage, at half-a- 
crown the bottle, and four hundred dozen of bad 
sherry, at six shillings, besides brandy and gin. 
But you are tired now, Mary, and I fency you would 
like to go to bed. Miss Morison will go on making 
tea, for I am inclined to make a comfortable meal for 
once.' 

When Mrs. Beaufort had retired, her husband for- 
got how ill she was. Pleased to be in a house where 
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he was lord and master, and comfortable in tlie thought 
that an upper servant like Clara would not dare to re* 
sent anything he said, he began to talk to her with im- 
pertinent familiarity. Turner was rude, and Dalton 
supercilious ; and Clara's cheeks burned, but she could 
not trust herself to speak. When Dorothy removed 
the tea equipage, Clara saw her looking inquisitively 
and maliciously both at herself and at Beaiifort, who 
was sitting close beside her, and asking her indifferent 
questions in a manner quite the reverse. 

* Did our neighbours ever come to see you when I 
was absent V he inquired. ' 1 should think that you 
would prove an attraction to the Bam.' 

* Yes,' answered Clara. 

* Miss Morison says she was an attraction,' interposed 
Mr. Turner, with a loud laugh ; ' that is candid, at 
least.' 

' 1 mean that visitors did come to see us sometimes,' 
said Clara, quietly. 

* Who came V asked Beaufort. ' Not Henryson, for 
I quarrelled with him about the run ; nor Boberts, for 
ever since he jockeyed me with a worthless mare, he 
has never shown &x^ ; nor Escott, for he has had a bad 
bargain with my sheep — ^they are not sound, and I ex- 
pect they will have infected his own, in spite of all 
Humberstone's care. Has Escott been here, Miss 
Morison ]' 

' He called once in passing, and appeared very much 
dissatisfied ; but when I told him Mrs. Beaufort was 
so ill, he did not aonoy her, and only complained to me, 
which was a great comfort' 

' I admire the cool way in which you take the mat- 
ter, Clara^ (it is a pretty name, and I like it better than 
Miss Morison.) But did no one else come here either 
to grumble at or flatter you ]' 

' Mr. Bee and Mr. Stones, Mr. Chaloner and Mr. 
Digby did neither the one nor the other ; nor did Mr. 
Beginald. They called to see Mrs. Beaufort, and to 
inquire after her health.' 
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Clara here saw that Mr. Beaufca*t was bringing 
out wine and spirits, and felt imeasy at what might 
ensue. 

* I must go to see how Mrs. Beaufort is now/ she 
said. * I have been in the habit of sitting with her 
constantly, and I know she cannot do without me.' 

* Neither can I,' answered Beaufort ; ' you must sit 
with us, and drink to my safe return. We saw very- 
few ladies at the diggings, and are glad of such society 
now. I have brought out a lot of new * Punches* 
you shall look at — ^get them out of my portmanteau. 
Turner ; we must not let Clara slip away.' 

But Clara would not be detained, and went to her 
patient. She found Mrs. Beaufort too much excited to 
think of sleeping, but so happy in her husband's return, 
that she needed no company. 

* Really, Clara,' said she, * I think I am quite well 
now, but not strong, you know ; go back and entertain 
Beaufort and his friends ; since I cannot do it myself, 
I must provide a substitute. And, by and by, tell 
him I should like him to come here and chat half an 
hour with me, that I may be sure I have not merely 
been dreaming that he has come home ; and ask Doro- 
thy to make my gruel to-night ; it is too much for you 
to have to do it always.' 

Clara did as she was desired, but Dorothy grumbled 
at everything, and felt quite injured by her mistress's 
request. 

^I knew how it would be,' muttered she; ^Miss 
Morison will be having it all her own way now Mr. 
Beaufort has come home. Faithless wretches all men 
are, and ^6 is as bad as him^ 

Clara did not hear these words, as she moved reluc- 
tantly to return to the parlour. She sat down and 
endeavoured to get absorbed in the 'Punches.' The 
gentlemen had just looked at the wood-cuts, and 
&ncied they had seen all that was worth seeing ; and 
they wondered at Clara's slow progress, the letter-press 
being to her the most attractive part. She was read- 
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ing one of those serious articles which are sometimes to 
be found in the witty periodical, and had almost for- 
gotten her company, when Beaufort snatched the paper 
from her, and said it was treating him very cavalierly, 
to neglect answering his last question. 

'What was it?' said Clara, wonderingly. 'I beg 
pardon, sir, but I did not hear.' 

' Sold !* exclaimed Mr. Turner. * Mr. Beaufort did 
not ask anything ; but you looked so taken up with 
what you were reading, that he ventured to say so, and 
you were caught.' 

' I ask you a question now. Will you sing us a song?' 
Beaufort said. 

* I cannot sing, and if I cotdd, I would not, when 
Mrs. Beaufort is so ilL The noise would certainly make 
her worse,' Clara answered, wishing to put a veto on 
singing by any of the party. 

' She could not hear through two deal doors and a 
large hall, unless her ears are double million magnifiers, 
like Sam Weller's eyes,' cried Beaufort. 

* I beg of you,' said Clara, earnestly, * not to think of 
such a thing. Mrs. Beaufort has been very much ex- 
cited by seeing you again; she asked me if she had not 
dreamed it aU ; and she would like to talk with, you for 
half an hour when you are a little rested after your 
journey.' 

* Then I will go now ; pass the bottle, you two, while 
I am away, and keep Clara in order ; I see well enough 
she wants to rule the roast.' 

Clara, however, managed to keep the gentlemen in 
better order than before. A young lady, if she chooses, 
can generally silence impertinence, unless, indeed, her 
situation be as peculiar as Clara's was at Mrs. Handy's. 
She gave Messrs. Turner and Dalton to understand 
that they ought not to make a long stay at the Bam, 
and they quite agreed with her. 

* I shall go and see Chaloner to-morrow,' said Dalton ; 
* he will be very glad to hear the news of Adelaide ; 
and I shall spend my fortnight's leave of absence with 
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him and Digby, for I haye no notion of staying where 
I am unwelcome.* 

* How is Mr. Plummer]' asked Clara. ' You are in 
the same department of the public service as he is, Mr. 
Dalton; are you not]' 

* He was very well when I left him, but I suppose 
he will look differently before I return, for nothing 
can go on rightly in my absence; and the young fellow 
under me has his heart in the highlands, or at the 
diggings, for he is never there when he is wanted. I 
remember you now, Miss Morison; you are a cousin 
of Margaret EUiot's. I suppose you have heard that 
Annie has lost both of her admirers; Harris has 
settled in Melbourne, and is very sweet upon a yoimg 
lady there ; and William Bell has shifted his quarters, 
and pays all his clumsy attentions to Margai^et. After 
refusing Dent and Somerset, I suppose the blue- 
stocking will accept Bell as a pis-aUer, I say, Turner, 
I should like to see you and Margaret Elliot together; 
she is such a Tartar. She always pounces upon me 
fiercely whenever she sees me ; — ^not that I care ; it is 
very good fun. But I fancy Bell will get very little 
of his own way, or any peace in his own house, if he 
marries her. And she is neither pretty, nor rich, nor 
young.' 

^She is all those things to me,' said Clara; ^and 
whomsoever she marries, she will do her duty by.' 

Beaufort returned, and the evening slowly wore 
away. Clara escaped before the gentlemen were in- 
clined to leave their wine, and gladly sought her bed 
to obtain rest of body, though not peace of mind. 
Weary of the perplexing thoughts that haunted her, 
she rose in the night, and wrote to Margaret for 
advice; and then, somewhat relieved, dropped to sleep 
for an hour or twa 

* Dorothy,' said Mr. Beaufort the following day, at 
dinner-time, ' what do you mean by giving us no tea 
at dinner, when you know I cannot do without it? 
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Mr. Turner is accustomed to it too ; and Miss Morison 
looks as if she would be the better for it.' 

' It is a deal of trouble, sir, on a washing-day,' 
answered Dorothy, tartly; 'and Mrs. Beaufort and 
Miss Morison never asked for it all the time you were 
away. They contented themselves with a glass of 
fair water;— and it's quite good enough for any one of 
you,' she added, within her teetL 

' I insist on it,' said Beaufort. ' Did you ever hear 
of a house in the country, where the teapot was not 
brought in regularly with dinner? You have been 
very badly treated. Miss Morison, if Dorothy's laziness 
has prevented you from seeing what bush-life really is.' 

Dorothy brought in tea most reluctantly, and when 
Clara began to make it, thought it was all her fault, 
and hated her accordingly. Patience and good humour 
were quite thrown away upon Dorothy- When Clara 
left her dinner almost untasted, to take up the little 
Lucy, who was crying to be nursed, and sat with the 
babe upon her lap, while every one else was being 
attended to, Dorothy could only see an artful creature 
endeavouring to attract attention by pretended fond- 
ness for Mr. Beaufort's child, and complaisance to his 
guests. She had not much esprit de corps; she hated 
all men, but she liked few women; her sympathies 
were confined to wives afficted with brutal or Mthless 
husbands ; and all young women and widows she looked 
upon with suspicion, as mere traps to lead astray. 
There was something in the turn of Clara's head which 
reminded her of the girl to whose arts her own happi- 
ness had been sacrificed, and she had always re- 
solved to watch her narrowly whenever Mr. Beaufort 
should return. 

She was glad when the strangers departed, and there 
was no object to divert Mr. Beaufort's attention. Her 
eyes followed Clara's movements with an unkindly and 
uncomfortable gleam in them, which cost Clara many 
tears when she could shed them unseen. But Mrs. 
Beaufort always insisted on her sitting with her hus- 
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band as much as possible, for, poor man ! it was such 
a dull thing for him to be left in that solitaiy parlour 
without a soul to speak to. Beaufort himself could not 
object to the arrangement ; pale and reserved as Clara 
was, he thought her both pretty and clever; and it was 
worth his while to make her agreeable, particularly as 
for several days heavy rain prevented him from getting 
out of doors. He found that Clara liked him best 
when he talked about his wife and child, and that he 
could not make himself more agreeable than by 
nursing and taking notice of little Lucy. He promised 
that a nursemaid should be procured for her; for, said 
he, it was really too much for Clara to have the charge of 
an invalid and a yoimg baby, and when the weather 
cleared, he would go to the nearest German village, 
and obtain one. But Clara would have hoped more 
from the proposal, if Dorothy's ominous brows had not 
distinctly pronounced her disapprobation. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

CLARA TAKES COUNSEL WITH HEB FRIENDS. 

OWING to the badness of the weather, some time 
elapsed before Reginald heard of Beaufort's return. 
He learnt it from Dalton and Chaloner, who rode up 
to Taringa on the first fine day, being somewhat at a 
loss what to do with themselves. Mr. Dalton hinted 
that Beaufort finding his wife so ill, thought her com- 
panion infinitely more agreeabla 

* Yes,' added Mr. Chaloner, * Beaufort will monopo- 
lize the only girl in the neighbourhood, and marry her 
too, before the year's mourning is out. I just give him 
six months to have it all over.' 

' It is a shame in you, Chaloner,' said Reginald, ' to 
telk of Beaufort, heartless as he is, marrying again in 
six months, — and his poor wife alive when you say it, — 
or that Miss Morison woidd take Beaufort, even if he 
were free to ask her.' 

* She wont be able to help herself if she stops there 
long,' replied Dalton; * with Beaufort so attentive, and 
that horror of a servant watching her like a wild cat. 
Besides, Beaufort is young, handsome, and has a good 
deal of property through his wife, if not of his own; 
and I thmk that Miss Clara Morison will snap at such 
an offer, and, indeed, do her utmost to bring it on.' 

^ I believe you are very much mistaken,' Reginald 
said ; ' Miss Morison has a happy home in Adelaide, 
and need not stay, except from her attachment to Mrs. 
Beaufort.' 

Reginald determined to go to the Bam on the next 
day, which was Simday; and when his visitors left 
him, to make a run across to the Burra, pretty early 
in the morning, he mounted his horse, and rode as &st 
as he could. Within half a nule of the Bam he met 
Claray walking as if to meet him, looking so sad, so 
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wan, and so hopeless, that he started at her appear- 
ance. 

* I wished to speak to you by yourself/ said she ; 
* and as I had a presentiment that you would be here 
to-Kiay, I begged Mrs. Beaufort to take care of Lucy, 
while I had a walk.' 

For once, Clara felt thankful that Keginald was 
engaged ; for she could never have brought herself to 
tell him how miserable she really felt, or to ask hiTn 
what he thought would be her wisest policy, if she had 
not known that his faith was pledged to another. 
Eeginald dismounted, threw his bridle over a post, 
and sitting down beside Clara on a fallen tree, gave his 
earnest attention to what she had to say. 

* You are the only friend here to whom I can speak; 
for, of course, I cannot complain to Mrs. Beaufort,' she 
began. ' Dorothy went away yesterday, after assailing 
me with every sort of insinuation and calumny. She 
said that no girl who was worth anything at all, would 
submit to such language as Mr. Beaufort used to me ; 
declared she would tell Mrs. Beaufort how basely her 
husband and pretended Mend betrayed her, and 
threatened to publish my conduct all over the colony. 
Now judge for me, Mr. Reginald, if I can quarrel with 
Mr. Beaufort, or say one word to his wife, when I 
know well that she cannot live more than a few weeks 
at most. But Dorothy said that her mistress was not 
dying, as we pretended; and that she would live to 
find out how deceitful I was; and she was just rushing 
into Mrs. Beaufort's room to tell her all, when I inter- 
cepted her, and entreated her to spare her mistress's 
feelings, however much she might choose to wound my 
own. So she went off directly to Mrs. Dawson's, to 
go with her husband to town; and has left me alone 
with her master and mistress. I Cannot make a satis- 
factory excuse for her to Mrs. Beaufort ; and she keeps 
repeating that it is cruel, cruel, in Dorothy to leave 
when she is so ill. Mr. Beaufort has engaged a Ger- 
man and his wife and daughter, and they are coming 
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home to the Bam to-morrow. But in the meantime 
my position is worse than ever. I cannot tell what to 
do or think. I have written to Mai^aret for advice^ 
and asked Mr. Beaufort to post my letter, but he forgot 
it, and has it in his pocket now. So I have come to 
you as an old friend, aiid one on whose judgment I 
can rely, to ask you if you think I should leave the 
Bam, or remain.' 

l^ever had Reginald felt his real interest in Clara 
so strongly as now, when, with her pale cheeks and 
tearful e^U, she looked up' to him as W only friend 
and adviser. Never had he felt so powerful an inclina- 
tion to shake off his bondage, and ask her hand; for 
if, as his affianced bride, he approved of her remaining 
at the Barn, and told Beaufort of his intentions with 
regard to her, nobody could say anything against her ; 
and even Dorothy's slanders would fall harmless to the 
ffroimd And Clara, he thou£cht, would not refuse 
him: she could not; for her fr^ndship was of such a 
nature, that a word from liim might change it into 
love. And she was so wretched now, that the acknow- 
ledgment of his feelings might be to her as light out 
of darkness; but then what would she not suffer when 
she discovered that he had no right to ask her, and 
no right to love herl — ^he could never keep the secret 
fifom her, for she was so true herself that it would be 
impossible to have any concealment from her when 
they were married And to give up all this for Julia, 
who cared so little for him ! 

But he commanded himself sufficiently to say, with 
tolerable calmness, ' You have taken coimsel from One 
wiser than me. Miss Morison; and after such counsel, 
what do your own instincts say on this matter f 

* They tell me to remain,' Clara answered; 'I feel that 
it would be base and ungenerous to leave so helpless 
a sufferer without a friend beside her; but I am frdly 
aware of the extent of the sacrifice I make, and it 
ovei-powers me. Do not think me a coward, Mr. 
Regmald.' 
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' I do not/ said he ; * but are you sure that you can 
go through with what you have undertaken ? I think 
you are right in your views of your duty, as you always 
are; and surely no one can blame you for remaiiiiiig 
with your friend as long as you are of service to her.' 

' And I promised the doctor that I would not leave 
her/ said Clara. 

' Beaufort is a scoundrel, but he is not a villain,' 
observed Reginald. ' He has neither talent nor bold- 
ness enough to be dangerous.* 

'I can keep him at a greater distance now that 
Dorothy has gone, than I could before; but I certainly 
dislike and despise him very much. He has such a 
mean soul, and is so thoroughly selfish! — but I believe 
he is a little afraid of me. Still I should like much to 
know what Margaret would advise me to do ; will you 
post a letter for me V 

* I can do better/ was the answer; * I will ride into 
Adelaide myself with your letter, and explain how 
matters stand at the Bam; and if your cousins think 
you must stay here no longer, I will take you back 
with all possible expedition.' 

'Thank you — ^thank you a thousand times!' said 
Clara; * but is it not very inconvenient for you to go 
just now into Adelaide V 

E>eginald looked reproachfrdly into her eyes, and she 
felt that she should have said nothing about the incon- - 
venience. The blood rushed to her finger tips, as a 
strange and sudden surmise crossed her mind, that he 
was not absolutely indifferent to her, in spite of his 
engagement to Miss Marston. 

* I must return home now,' she continued, after a 
pause. * My mind is greatly relieved by your kind- 
ness — I asked for advice, and you have given me assist- 
ance, which I needed still more.' 

Reginald felt greatly inclined to start for Adelaide 
there and then ; but Clara interposed — 

' You must not go without your instructiona I 
have to get my letter from Mr. Beaufort, and to add a 
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postscript to it; and I rather think that you will have 
to call at the doctor's for some medicine; and very 
likely Mr; Beaufort will have other commissions for 
you. You are so willing to take trouble for your 
friends, that we have no mercy upon you. I am very 
doubtful as to your chance of getting any dinner here, 
for Mr. Beaufort is cook, and his success hitherto has 
been sadly disproportionate to his exertions. Only 
think of his milking the cow this morning ! I said 
plainly that I could not do it, and that, besides, I 
could not leave Mrs. Beaufort so long ; so he set out 
heroically with the pail, and contrived to fill it toler- 
ably well.' 

Beaufort was not particularly partial to Reginald, 
whom he considered unsocial and priggish ; but when 
he heard that he was going into town, he remembered 
twenty things that he should like him to do for him 
there. ' 

' I wish I could get my trap mended and fresh 
stuffed,' said he ; ' but I suppose you could not take it 
into town through such roads. The weather will soon 
be fine, and I should like to drive Mrs. Beaufort and 
Clara out to see a bit of the country. You wont forget 
to call at the saddler's, and ask if he has finished the 
saddle I ordered the other day. And just get me a 
good case of cigars— you are a judge ; and bid my wine- 
merchant send me out something better than the last. 
And you can look in at any sale of horses that may be 
going on, and ask what I could get for * Priam ;' and 
you may bid for a half-broke thing for me — one that 
would suit a lady; for Clara, poor thing, cannot get , 
out at all ; and I could soon make it fit for her riding. 
And then get me some powder and shot, like a good 
fellow as you are. You must tell Reginald what is to 
be said to the doctor yourself, Clara ; for I do not un- 
derstand symptoms; but I think Mary's cough is not 
80 bad as it was — ^is it, Clara ]' 

' No, it is not quite so bad,' said she ; ' but Mr. Regi- 
nald has undertaken to deliver my letter, and I will 
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thank you for it, as I have a postscript to add. And 
in the meanwhile you may get on with your cooking.' 

* Oh yes ! Reginald, by the bye, you must stay din- 
ner, and see if diggings experience has not made zne a 
firstrchop cook. I have soup, a joint, and a pudding, 
in a state of progress just now, and flatter myself that 
they will all be famous.' 

Clara did not take long to finish what writing she 
had to do, and was glad to return to Mrs. Beaufort, with 
a mind comparatively easy. She tried to divert Mrs. 
Beaufort's thoughts from Dorothy's desertion, using a 
little excusable dissimulation in supposing that perhaps 
the old dame had heard something of her husband. 

*I never thought of that, Clara,' said Mrs. Beaufort; 
* and of course if she had good news she would be very 
unwilling to tell it, for she dealt chiefly in the gloomy. 
Perhaps Mr. Reginald may see or hear something of 
her in town. I have such an absurd question to ask 
you, Clara, I hope you wont laugh at me. Don't you 
think baby is beginning to feel her teeth V 

* Yes, I think she is,' Clara answered ; ' but there is 
nothing absurd in that question.' 

* No, but that is not it. I am naturally very anxious 
about Lucy, and of course would like her to get her 
teeth easily.' 

* You wish Mr. Reginald to ask Dr. Bennet about 
it,' Clara suggested. 

* But that is not it either,' said Mrs. Beaufort. * Do 
you think Mr. Reginald could be trusted to buy a coral 
for Lucy ? There — ^the murder is out at last.' 

* I think he might,' replied Clara, laughing. ' Will 
you ask him yourself to bring it out V 

* I feel half ashamed to trouble him about such a 
thing; but you can ask for me; he likes to do anything 
for you.' 

* He likes to do any good he can,' Clara said ; ' and 
I am sure, my dear Mrs. Beaufort, he will attend to 
your slightest wish.' 

' Yes, I am very grateful to him. But still, Clara, 
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I think he likes you, and a good husband he will make, 
I am sure. At first, I thought I shoidd like to see you 
settled nearer to the Bam; but it is plain none of the 
gentlemen about here will suit you. And if you are 
at Taringa, the distance is not so very great but that 
you could come to see poor Lucy now and then. If I 
am taken away from her, who will love her as you do 1 — 
and we are having strangers among us now. Dorothy 
was often cross and unreasonable, but still she loved 
both me and Lucy, and what can I ask for more]' 

' Perhaps she may come back again,* Clara suggested. 

*Pray God she may, for my poor child's sake. I 
must trust Lucy to G^od. Don't tell Beaufort how 
doubtful I feel now about my recovery, for it would 
only grieve him.' 

Beginald chafed at the familiar manner in which 
Beaufort spoke to Clara ; his eyes flashed, his colour 
rose, and his voice trembled. Clara felt that this arose 
from his generous nature, and thanked him in her heart 
for his interest in her comfort and happiness. Beaufort 
thought that if Beginald admired Miss Morison, he 
would surely speak out ; and as he did not, he felt quite 
at ease with regard to his intentions. 

Clara pined sadly for B/Cginald's return, and felt quite 
angry within herself at the absurd and troublesome 
commissions Beaufort had given him to execute. The 
German people, who came when they were expected 
(for a wonder), were very stupid-looking, and neither 
spoke nor understood English. Their master knew a 
smattering of German, and was skilful in gestures of 
command, so that he managed to explain his wants ; 
but Clara could not make herself understood ; and little 
Lucy would not look at the new nurse, whose queer, 
quaint dress, round face, and elaborately braided and 
plaited hair, were strange to her ; and whose foreign 
accents frightened her out of her usual good he- 
haviour. 

At last, late one evening, Keginald returned, and 
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while Beaufort eagerly inquired conoemiug bis Tarious 
commiBsions, Clara was devouring her letters from 
Margaret and Annie ; there was another, too, from her 
uncle, but it was not the first read. 

Margaret could not think of such a thing as Clara's 
leaving Mrs. Beaufort in her last illness, merely from 
a fear of what the world wo\dd say; advised her to rely 
on Mr. Reginald's promise to bring her back to Ade- 
laide whenever prudence might require ; and assured 
her she would always be welcome to their house and 
their hearts, whatever Dorothy might say or Beaufort 
either. Then Margaret praised Charles Reginald for 
his kindness and his good sense, and confessed that be 
had no lack of courage or decision, in spite of his un- 
derstanding Grerman and admiring Carlyle ; after which 
she branched off into an account of a discussion she had 
had with a Melbourne gentleman on the subject of the 
colonial currency, which he considered to be in an im- 
Sound state, because Adelaide notes were at a discount 
in the other colony. 

* I am doubtftd,' she wrote, * whether it will do us 
any good to have a local coinage at all, but I am stire 
that it will not suit the wants of the colony if the coins 
are made over-weight. You know that the Califomian 
gold coins are eagerly bought up by speculators for a 
profitable investment, and if the currency is not to cir- 
culate through the country in which it is coined, but 
to be sent out of it in order to be re-coined, it is a com- 
plete waste of time and labour to pass it through the 
Mint at all. 

*To the best of my recollection, these were my 
principal arguments ; but, as usual, my opponent was 
not convinced. I ran over the heads of our discussion 
to Charles Reginald last night, and he agreed with me 
on every point. It has quite raised him in my opinion, 
to see what a sensible view he takes of this matter. 
He said what I thought very true, that it would be 
well for the colony if all other things were in as sound 
a state as the currency. 
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' Gilbert still proposes to eo to the dijZjnnss again 
next mouth. He is worki^ very hardTh ^. 
Hastings; but be has no inclination to study. Mr. 
Plummer reminded me, last Tuesday, that he had dis- 
approved of his going at all, but that I advised it. I 
felt it keenly; but I do not think Mr. Plummer ob- 
served it. 

' Thank God, George has no thought of going again. 
He is getting on very well in his business; and it 
appears that he could not have started at a better time ; 
for whatever sort of goods you may have on hand are 
sure to sell in the present scarcity. George is protected 
from becoming too absorbed in money-getting, by his 
attachment to Minnie, who cares very little whether 
he has two hundred a-year or two thousand. I expect 
him to settle down sJn; and Amiie can Uve with him 
and his wife, and will be perfectly happy when she sees 
George happy. At least, I hope so. She is in a fidget 
now to get the declaration and acceptance over; and 
seems to be more nervous thajo. the occasion demands ; 
but you know she was always an excilable little thing. 

' I think of shifting for myself, now that Gilbert has 
made up his mind to give up kw, and that I can be 
of no use whatever to George. I have a project in my 
head with which I wiU not trouble you now, but upon 
which you will perhaps advise me when you come to 
town. TlQ then, I remain, 

' Yours fiadthfully, 

^ M. Elliot.' 

Annie's was a sadder letter. It was fiiU of pity for 
Clara, of anger at Beaufort and Dorothy, and of hopes 
that Clara would not kill herself outright. And it 
gave a long extract from Grace's last letter, in which 
Clara was very kindly mentioned ; but there was very 
little of Annie Elliot in it. 

Her imcle's letter was kinder than she expected. 
He had, at length, found an opening for her in Scot- 
land; in £ict, he had become acquainted with a family 
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who wanted a governess like Clara, and who were in 
no hurry. The children were young; and it was not 
till next year, when they would leave Edinburgh for 
the Highlands, that they required a governess at aJL 
Mr. Morison described the lady as a most superior and 
sensible woman, who never said anything that was not 
worth remembering; and who had taken a great &ncy 
to Mrs. Morison and her eldest daughter at first sight 
Clara would receive a moderate salary, and would be 
able to see her sister once a-year. Her uncle then 
empowered her to draw upon him for her passage 
money, in a style of such grandiloquent generosity, 
that Clara felt great repugnance to do so. She sat 
with the three letters in her hand, wondering why it 
was she felt so little desire to return to Scotland. 

Charles Keginald was sitting opposite to her; and 
when she looked up and met his eyes, her heart de- 
tected the cause of her irresolution at once ; she could 
not bear to leave the country which was his home. It 
was not without a certain scorn that she acknowledged 
it to herself; but she felt that it was true. 

* Did you see Mr. Bell when you were in town V she 
asked, to escape from her thoughts. 

* Yes ; I met him one evening at the EUiots', and 
next day on the Exchange. He is getting into busi- 
ness slowly, but, Miss ElUot says, surely.' 

'How are my cousins looking]' Clara inquired 
again. 

' George looks very well indeed. Gilbert seems dis- 
satisfied with something or other; but appears in good 
health.' 

' And Margaret and Annie V said Clara. * You do 
not fancy it is only the young men I am interested 
in. 

'Depend upon it,' said Beaufort, 'you have gone 
the right way with your answer, in spite of what she 
says.' 

' Well, Miss Morison, I do not think either of the 
young ladies looks as she used to do/ said ErCginald. 
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^ They seem thin and anxious ; and complain of the 
winter being long and dull, and of having so much to 
do that they can find no leisure. Margaret — she will 
excuse my freedom ; I do like to call her Margaret — 
had been much interested in a long discussion with a 
gentleman from the Victoria side, on the subject of the 
currency; and told me how the argument went. I 
agreed with her, for I thought she had decidedly the 
best of it.' 

* What in the world have ladies to do with the cur- 
rency V cried Beaufort * Don't take a leaf out of 
your cousin's book, Clara, or set yourself down as an 
old maid at once. Currants are more in your line. I 
wish you could manage to make us some cakes to- 
morrow; perhaps my wife might take a fiincy to them.. 
She used to be fond of such things.' 

* By-the-bye,' said Keginald, * I have acquitted my- 
self of Mrs. Beaufort's commission. I have got a coral 
for Lucy.' 

' Come, then, into her own room and deliver it. She 
is very much better to-day; and I know she would 
like to see you.' 

Keginald accompanied his host to Mrs. Beaufort's 
room, and received her thanks for his attention. He 
was pleased to see her looking so well ; and she spoke 
more cheerfully than he had expected. 

' I do not know why people should all be so kind to 
me,' said she. ^ I shall get well soon now, that I have 
my husband near me, and you to fetch and carry things 
from Adelaide for me ; and Clara, too. I cannot tell 
you what a comfort she has been, and is still, to me. 
I wish I was not so troublesome to her, and engrossed 
less of her time; she is such pleasant company for 
Beaufort when I can spare her.' 

' Oh, yes ! Clara and I get on nicely; though she is 
rather saucy sometimes,' Beaufort said. 

^ I am sure I have never found her so. ' She must 
have learned it fi*om you.' 

' I suppose she knows I like a little spirit, and shows 
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it, in order to please me/ observed Beaufort. ' I can 
see I am a prodigious fikvourite of hers.' 

' I wish we could have the little tea-table brought 
in here ; for if you gentlemen will excuse my dressing- 
gown, I should be glad of your company to-night 
Though I am so much better, Clara will not let me 
out of my room yet; but I hope to be released on 
Monday, if I improve as I have done these last two 
daya' 

The table was brought in; and when tea was over, 
Beaufort challenged Beginald to a game of back- 
gammon ; and as his wife said she should rather enjoy 
tiie noise than otherwise, Reginald made no objection. 
Clara sat with little Lucy on her knee, who would not 
go to sleep on any consideration, and watched the &ce8 
of the two players. Beaufort was rather the younger 
man of the two, but that was all the advantage he had, 
at least in Clara's eyes. 

* You have had letters, Clara,' observed Mrs. Beau- 
fort * Have you good news from England — ^Scotldud, 
I mean?' 

* My uncle wishes me to return home; and I am in- 
clined to think that I ought to go/ was the answer. 

* Not to leave me !' exclaimed Mrs. Beaufort. * Ah, 
Clara, do not follow Dorothy's cruel example ! Though, 
to be sure, your uncle is your natural guardian, and in 
the place of a parent to you, and so you ought to obey 
him. And really there are so many trials and annoy- 
ances in this colony, that, I dare say, England looks 
very tempting to you. K I were not married, I should 
certainly wish to go home to England ; but my hus- 
band's country is mine, and will always be.' 

' Clara must get married/ Beaufort said ; ^ and then 
she need not mind what her uncle says. Deuce — ace. 
Confound the luck !' 

* Well, I must say, I don't wish Clara to marry yet 
awhile/ remarked Mrs. Beaufort. * You must try to 
excuse yourself to your uncle, my dear; and stay here 
with me and Lucy.' 
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* You always leave m& out/ said Beaufort; ^and you 
know what a JGa-vourite I am of Clara's, and Clara of 
mine. Don't take me up, Beginald. Your hands are 
tied, my boy ; and the game's my own. — Did you ever 
play draughts with Humberstonef he continued, as 
the game ended in his favour. ' He is a very keen 
player.' 

* Draughts is the dreariest of games, in my opinion,' 
Reginald answered; *and whenever I have played 
with Hxmiberstone, it has been against my will. He 
knows I cannot play, yet exults greatly over my defeat, 
and is fond of boasting that nobody in the colony can 
beat him except one.' 

* That is myself,' said Beaufort * He tells me I am 
the only man in the province that can do it.' 

' I have heard three other gentlemen lay claim to 
the honour, however,' said Beginald. 

' By-the-way,' remarked Beaufort, ' Humberstone 
must be getting rich ; for he was always of a saving 
turn, and I fancy he has a famous billet und^r Escott.' 

'Yes; he is in fair circumstances,' said Beginald. 
* He told me, the other day. Miss Morison, that he 
had had rather a painful meeting lately. He had gone 
up to the Burra, with some sheep for the butcher, and 
he met your cousin, Mrs. Martin, in the street. He 
was dreadfully confused for a minute or two ; but re- 
covered himself, and asked for an invitation to dinner, 
whictt she good-naturedly gave him. He told me all 
about it next day, and how well Miss Elliot that was, 
looked ; and how kind she was, and what an orderly 
house she kept, and how comfortable she made her 
husband. Then he began to rail at Mr. Harris for 
leading him into such a scrape with Miss Margaret, or, 
as he called her, the tall, blue-eyed one. Did Harris 
ever talk about him at the diggings, Beaufort f 

* Oh, yes ! by-the-bye, I did hear all about it from 
him. How poor Humberstone rode straight off to 
the north, immediately after receiving three or four 
refusals.' 

VOL. IL P 
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^Harris has been exaggerating, as usual/ said 
Reginald. 

' He was a strange companion, was Harris/ observed 
Beaufort. ' He used to take such furious fits of work, 
and look quite black at both Turner and me, because 
we were not so keen about it as he was; and, by-and- 
bye, when our courage was up, his would be down; 
and he would stand beside us idle, and dispirit us com- 
pletely by telling us he knew that hole was no good.' 

' Harris wants perseverance sadly,' said Keginaldi 

< It was well for him that he diid not persevere in 
digging, for he has a good billet in Melbourne. We 
made up our difference there, over a couple of bottles 
of wine, and a tolerable allotment of cigars. One can 
see with half an eye that he lives up to his income 
there, as he always did ; so I &ncy he will never be 
rich. But he says he is always happy, and always ad- 
mired, and therefore is all right,' said Beaufort. 

* That will do well enough so long as he is young,' 
observed B«ginald; ^ but when his animal spirits fell, 
and he is too old to be flattered and caressed, he will 
feel how his talents were thrown away — how he 
^beggared his autumn to enrich his May.' That is 
^ot the correct quotation. Miss Morison, is it V 

^Not literally,' Clara answered; 'but true in its 
application to Mr. Harris. I always felt sad in his 
company; for I could not help thinking how much 
better and more use^ he might be.' 

' I hope, Clara, you don't think such things of me,' 
said Beaufort. ' I am in the habit of thinking that I 
cannot be improved.' 

'I dare say Miss Morison sometimes despises the 
sort of vegetable life I lead,' B^ginald said, 'in the 
midst of my sheep. But I had a living to make ; and, 
having been brought up to no profession, and con- 
siderably spoilt at home, I thought it rather heroic to 
start as a sheep-^Lrmer in the wilds of Australia. At 
first, when everything was to be done, there was 
enough to excite all my energy; but afterwards I fell 
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into a lazy and monotonous sort of life, and have been 
rather glad at being roused to action again, since the 
gold fever tempted away so many of my hands. I am 
nattirally rather a dreamer, Mrs. Beaufort; and my 
dreams are more rational and healthy, after riding 
sixty miles, and setting right what was going wrong, 
than while sauntering about my home -station, and 
wondering over ther disorder of my garden. I wish 
somebody would scold me about the state of my place, 
for I really ought to keep it more comfortable.' 

' It is a jolly place enough for a bachelor,' Beaufort 
said. ' It will be time to make improvements, when 
you are looking out for a wife, and I don't see much 
chance of that just now,' 

' But Mr. Reginald wishes to be scolded,' remarked 
Mrs. Beaufort ; * and when I get well, I will go up to 
Taringa for change of air, and scold him well then if 
everything is not in apple-pie order.' 

' And Clara will help : ^e has quite a genyis that 
way,' added the husband. 

* Well, Mrs. Beaufort,' said Reginald, * I shall beg 
some seeds and cuttings of you, and try to brighten 
the garden with a few flowers in time for your visit.' 

^Let us try another hit, Reginald,' said Beaufort. 
^ You play worse than Clara, and I'm sure to beat you ; 
but it does to pass the time.' 

So a few more games were played, to the discomfiture 
of Reginald, and the consequent delight of his host. 
The former had often before found Beaufort a bore ; 
but now he felt him more tiresome than ever; for he 
interrupted all conversation, and prevented him from 
enjoying the society of Clara. 
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CHAPTER XYITL 

OBIEF UPON OBIEF. 

REGINALD quitted the Bam early on the following 
morning, leaving Clai'a disappointed to have bad 
no opportunity of telling him that Mrs. Beaufort 
was not really better, but that this apparent change 
was merely a transient flicker. However, he had 
promised to repeat his visit soon; and her mind had 
been greatly relieved by the letters fipom her cousins, 
and even by the thought that, if the worst came 
to the worst, she might go home to her uncle with- 
out the risk of displeasing him, or making Susan 
uncomfortable; so that, though her duties were as 
numerous and laborious as before, she worked more 
hopefully. She begged that Br. Bennet might be sent 
for. But Mrs. Beaufort thought it would be absurd 
to make the poor man ride so far through such roads, 
and perhaps catch his death of cold, merely to see how 
much better she was getting ; and Mr. Beaufort was 
easily persuaded to his wife's opioion. But very few 
days elapsed before a great and alarming change took 
place in the symptoms of the invalid ; and Clara felt 
herself obliged to communicate her fears to the hitherto 
unsuspicious husband. He was greatly shocked, and 
much softened. He had never contemplated danger — 
at least, immediate danger; and he began now to think 
he had been to blame for his wild trip to the diggings; 
— he himg over his wife, and entreated her to forgive 
him for that and all his many other faults ; and pro- 
mised that, if she were only spared to him, he would be 
more observant of her wishes, and more grateful for 
her love. 

* I am sure I have nothing to complain of in you, 
Beaufort,' she answered, at the same time visibly sink- 
ing. ' You have always been kinder to me than I de- 
served. But oh ! it is hard to die, when one is so 
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happy; — ^it is Lard to submit to the will of God in this 
matter — ^to leave my husband, my child, and my Mend. 
Do you really think me so very ill, Clara ? Must I 
die?' 

< Cannot Fritz go for the nearest doctor Y Clara in- 
quired, aside, of Mr. Beaufort. * He would know so 
much better than I can pretend to do.' 

' Fritz is an idiot, and woidd make some silly blunder,' 
replied Beaufort, in a louder tone. 'But I will go 
myself Bid him saddle my horse directly.' 

* You don't mean to ride off in this pouring rain, 
Beaufort)' said his wife, feebly. 'Besides, no one 
woxdd be any good but Dr. Bennet j and he is too far 
— too far,' she murmured. 

' But, Mary, I must go. I cannot leave a stone xm- 
turned ^ 

'No, no — ^you must not I shall die if you leave 
me. It is a fearful night. So cold 1' she moaned. 
' Surely the fire is out.' She had seized her husband's 
hands, and held him beside her, fixing her eyes on his 
&ce with an intenseness of expression which gradually 
wore off, though the grasp seemed to grow firaier. 

Before morning she was dead. And Clara sat weep- 
ing, with little Lucy on her knee, wholly unable to 
meet the child's unwitting mirthfldness with any of 
her usual encouragement 

Mr. Beaufort showed great grief for a day or two, 
and was very gentle and quiet; but when the funeral 
was over, he seemed to find relief and to relapse into 
his old manner. Mrs. Beaufort was buried under a 
fine old tree in her own garden, where she had ex- 
pressed a wish to have her grave made in case of her 
deatL The funeral took place on a very wet and 
stormy day; and but few of the neighbours were pre- 
sent Clara expected Reginald to be there ; but he 
did not come, though Fritz had gone to Taringa to ask 
him. He had not been at home, but was expected 
back immediately; and Beaufort was rather offended at 
his absence. 
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When all was over, and the guests departed. Bean- 
fort thought he might as well seek comfort and amuse- 
ment from Clara; and accordingly he asked her to join 
him in the parlour while he smoked his pipe. 

* I am busy/ she answered; ' I cannot come.' 

* What are you about now ? You can have nothing 
particular to do.' 

' I am getting my things ready to go to Adelaide.' 

* To Adelaide ! — ^you are not going to Adelaide ! I 
don't mean you to go away frt)m the Bam.' 

* But I desire to go back to my own relations. I 
cannot stay here any longer^ now that I have lost my 
friend.' 

' But what, in the name of wonder, can Lucy and I 
do without you ? You know there is no getting her 
to go to that dismal German girl; and as for myself, I 
have no intention of parting with you at all — at any 
rate, so soon. It would be ungrateful in you to leave 
your friend's child to strangers, and poor Mary would 
never have expected you to desert me in my aMiction. 
She trusted in your being always our friend, and would 
have been shocked to hear you talk of getting away as 
soon as possible, and sooner too, for this is no weather 
for long journeys. What do you mean to do in Ade- 
laide ? — ^look out for a situation as a governess ? A 
nice life you would have of it I If you don't think 
your salary high enough, I will raise it. And you will 
not have half so much to do now— only to see after 
those idiots in the kitchen, look to Lucy a bit, and sit 
at meals and in the evenings with me. Nothing dis- 
agreeable in any of these duties, Clara; you may be 
quite the lady here, if you have any sense.' 

^I cannot stay,' persisted Clara; 'you must know 
very well that it is out of my power.' 

' It is not at all out of your power, and the Bam 
will be unbearable if you leave it. I shall positively 
start off for the diggings again, and put the child out 
to nurse. And you best Imow who will be to blame 
if any harm comes to it.' 
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' You are cruel, Mr. Beaufort, to speak so. I would 
do anything in my power to serve Lucy, but this is 
impossible.' 

* It is out of your power to go till I choose to drive 
you, at any rate, you stubborn thing; and I hope you 
will be reasonable before I find it convenient. You had 
better make up your mind to be comfortable at once. 
Come, sit down here, and read me something while I 
smoke. That request is too much after your own heart 
to be refused.' 

Clara set her teeth together, and whispered to her- 
self, ' This cannot last long; Beginald will surely be 
here to-morrow : I may as weU keep terms with him, 
while I am so much in his power; and there can be 
no harm in reading to him.' 

It was a sporting magazine which Beaufort gave her 
to read, and she read mechanically, without observing 
the meaning; but he seemed to understand it, and ex- 
pressed himself much obliged to her. But she found 
it a most tedious occupation. 

* I do not like reading this just now,' she said, in a 
weary voice, after finishing two long articles. ^ It tires 
me, and I feel very nervous to-day.' 

* Oh, you have done vastly well for one day,' Beau- 
fort answered. ' I dare say you are tired, for you have 
read more than an hour. Now, what say you to a 
game at backgammon V 

' I say, I wont play,' said Clara, shocked out of all 
her resolutions of acquiescence. 

^ That is rather strong,' cried he. 'Why, where is 
the harm ) You are fond of the game, and you play 
it well, and you have often played with me before. 
Come, Clara, get the box.' 

* Not to-day. By-and-bye — ^perhaps — ^ 

' Then you are going to stay, after all) I feel so 
much obliged for that kind * by-and-bye,' that I quite 
forgive your cruel * I wont play ;' and I wont ask you to 
do anything for me again till to-morrow. Let us have 
tea.' 
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When Clara liad made tea to his likmg, he declared 
there was nothing so miserable as having it alone ; and 
Clara, remembering her own solitary meals at Mrs. 
Bantam's, felt some sympathy with him. But ^when 
she saw that he was determined to forget his late loss, 
and was angry with her for any allusion to it, telling 
her he was miserable enough when alone, and wanted 
her cheerful conyersation to sustain his spirits, she 
could scarcely restrain her tears. 

' Don't be a fool, Clara,' said he, on seeing them; 
^you know it is both foolish and sinM to mourn aver 
those who are happier than we could make them.' 

A week had elapsed since Mrs. Beaufort's funeral, 
and still Reginald had not made his appearance. Mr. 
Beaufort had not announced the death of his wife in 
any of the Adelaide papers, and Clara's letter, commu- 
nicating the news, had never been posted, so that her 
cousins were ignorant of her situation. The weather 
was wretchedly bad, and Fritz had never been told -by 
his master to go to the post-office, while all that Clara 
herself could say to hun was utterly unintelligible. 
How she longed to be able to speak German! — she 
would have given every accomplishment she possessed 
for the power of telling Fritz's wife that she wished to 
get away from the Bam — ^for. she was very unhappy — 
and of asking her advice and assistanca But the two 
German women seemed to consider her as their mis- 
tress, and she saw them several times exchange signi- 
ficant looks with each other, which she trembled to 
think were aimed at her doubtful position. She tried 
to speak to them in broken English, and then again in 
broad Scotch, as B^ginald had said there was some 
affinity between Scotch and German; but all in vain — 
she was never imderstood. 

'What can have become of Beginald?' she asked 
herself every hour of every day. Was he ill, or was 
he changed ? Had Miss Marston come out to Australia 
to many him, and was she forgotten in his happiness ? 
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Fritz had not learned where he was when he went to 
the station, but only that he was not at home. Beau- 
fort often abused him for not coming to inquire after 
the fiunily, but knew nothing of the extent of Clara's 
disappointment. He began to think she was now so 
'completely in his own hi^ds, that she must of necessity 
listen to reason, and stay to keep house at the Bam. 
He was not very sure himself how matters would end; 
she was undoubtedly pretty, and if she were only a 
little less obstinate and more complying, it woidd per- 
haps be her own &ult if she ever wanted a house <)f 
her own; but these were too early days to talk of such 
things. • At any rate, he was bound to detain her to 
take charge of the baby for the present, and by-and- 
bye she would be at his mercy. Reginald, if he cared 
for her at all (which was very doubtful), had lost his 
opportunity, and would not be inclined to interfere. 
Mr. Beaufort was rather amused than otherwise at 
Clara's restlessness, her frequent and anxious looks at 
the weather, and her repeated inquiries whether he 
would drive her in the next day. All this, he thought, 
would soon subside; and while Clara sat silent at 
break&st or dinner, scarcely able to utter the neces- 
sary phrases of the table, he congratulated himself that 
she was taming down amazingly welL 

She was in her own room one morning, thinking ot 
walking herself to the post-office, or of calling on some 
neighbour who could speak English, and would under- 
stand what she wanted, when she heard a visitor on 
horseback ride up to the door, and Beaufort's voice 
welcoming him. 

' It must be Beginald at last,' said she, and she sat 
down for a few minutes to calm herself sufficiently to 
meet him. 

' Come in near the fire,' she heard Beaufort say; ^ you 
must be half frozen. You are just in time, for we are 
going to have rain, and no mistaka' 

Clara could not hear the answer, but she heard the 
xain rattling against the roof and the windows. 
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^ How good of him to oome tlirongh such weather !' 
thouglit sha ' I could not have got to the post, even 
if I knew the road, while it rains so hard. But I must 
go to see him/ and she went into the hall, and per- 
ceived Fritz leading a horse to the stable. It was not 
like any of Reginald's horses, but she knew that he had 
a great many, and this might be a new one, so she did 
not doubt that the visitor was her friend. She was on 
the point of turning the handle of the parlour door, 
when a voice, unmistakablj Chaloner's, drawled out — 

' You thought it a confounded shame that Reginald 
was not here last week, Beaufort, did you not? But 
you see the poor fellow could not help it.' 

*How sol' asked Beaufort; ' I know nothing about 
him.' 

' Have you not heard what has happened to him?* 

* Not I, indeed.' 

'He was crossing the river that very day; and as 
sure as I sit here, Beaufort, he slipped in; and it is aU 
up with hiuL' 

'You don't mean to say he is drowned?' Beaufort 
exclaimed. 

' No mistake about it ; I sent two days ago to borrow 
some tobacco of him for my men, and those Scotch 
people were all in a fluster. The man had gone off to 
see the body, and the woman was wringing her hands, 
and wondering what was to be done. Phil Blake had 
brought the news, but he had gone off again before my 
man went up, so he could give me no particulars. The 
woman would lend nothing, for she said that the 
master would surely have somebody to leave his pos- 
sessions to; and so I have been obliged to give away 
my first-rate tobacco. Have you any to spare, Beau- 
fort?' 

'Not a bit; — ^but this is a strange story about 
Reginald. He used to have more sense than to cross 
a dangerous river during the floods.' 

* So he did,' said Chaloner; ' but Phil said he Was 
bent on getting home, dnd had also said something 
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about going to town, and wonld not be prevented 
The woman told my fellow that her master must have 
been ' fey :' I suppose she meant cracked. He has left 
a fine lot of she^p and a fiunous run. If I can raise 
the wind, Til make a bid for it.' 

'Who will be heir or administrator, I wonder f 
asked Beaufort. * He has two good horses and ^ 

Clara could hear no more ; — she hurried back into 
her own room, and sat with dry eyes and burning 
brain, remembering all E>eginald had been to her, and 
how very much she had loved him. She recalled her 
first meeting with him; how they had understood each 
other from the beginning; how kingly he had looked 
among Mrs. Handys young gentlemen; then how 
kindly he had spoken to her when she was at service; 
how delightful he had been when he visited the 
Elliots; and, above all, how, since she had come to the 
country, he had been her only adviser and friend. He 
had been anxious to serve her, he had braved the 
swollen river for her sake ; she had cost him, his life, 
and now she cared nothing for her own. 

Then she began to piece together his history from 
the little he had told her of his life in England. She 
was imagining the grief of his mother at this dreadful 
misfortune, when the thought struck her like a blow 
that to Miss Marston it would bring a real and legiti- 
mate sorrow. His last thought would be given to 
Julia; though it was for Clara's sake he died, he 
would not feel that any one but Julia was left hop^ 
less and desolate. His mother would try to comfort 
Julia ; she would encourage her to talk of him ; Julia's 
bereavement would be no secret, and all the world 
would sympathize with her who had lost her betrothed. 
A momentary thought flashed upon her; — she must go 
and tell everybody how much she had loved him; she, 
too, must claim a right to weep for him; but a laugh — 
positively a loud laugh — ^from the parlour, fell with 
sudden discord upon her ear, and chilled the ardour of 
her heart 
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' Home !' she thought ; ' I need not care to go home 
now; I may die here as well as there. It is here that 
I have seen most of him, and I need not care now 
what people may say of ma — ^Dead ! — Charles Regi- 
nald ' 

She sat with her door bolted ; little Lncy, who was 
asleep on her bed, woke up and began to cry. Clara 
oalled Carolina to take her, regardless now of her 
screams; she pointed to her head, and sighed, to make 
the girl understand she was ill, and again secured her- 
self in her solitude. 

She had sat so a considerable time, when some one 
knocked at the door. 

'Come in to dinner, Clara,' said Beaufort; 'Mr. 
Chaloner is here.' 

' I cannot come; I am very ilL' 
' Do come, Clara 1 — ^there is dreadful news of Regi- 
nald; — drowned crossing the river, on his way to his 
home-station. You would like to hear all the parti- 
culars, and Chaloner knows all that is known.' 

* I am too ill to hear anything; you can tell me by- 
and-bya' 

' What can I send you for dinner, Clara?' he asked. 
' Nothing,' she answered; 'I want nothing.' 
' You will surely take a cup of tea?' 
' No, no, — I want nothing.' 

' Clara is in her tantrums to-day,' said Beaufort, on 
returning to Chaloner, 'and pretends she is ill, and. 
wants no dinner; so we must do without her. There 
is the child squalling, too, but she pays no attention to 
it. I believe that girl Carolina pinches it slily, just to 
get quit of it.* 
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CHAPTEK XIX. 

ESCAPE. 

THE rain ceased in the afternoon, and Clialoner 
started homewards. His host was so loth to part 
with him, that he accompanied him as far as Digb/s, 
where he was going to try to get a little tobacca 
They were both away before Clara knew of it; and she 
blamed herself for not requesting Mr. Chaloner to post 
her letter, though, to be sure, it was of very little con- 
sequence now. She left her room, and wandered 
through the house. She took Lucy in her arms, and 
though she could not speak to her, the child grew quiet 
at the sight of her fiimiliar face ; and Clara, carrying 
her into the parlour, tried to warm her own fix)zen 
hands and feet^ but in vain. 

A slight clatter sounded outside; — ^it must be 
Beaufort returning. Clara wished to avoid him, and 
rushing through the hall, beheld Charles Reginald 
entering at the door, wet and pale, with a scar across 
his temple, but still indisputably aliva 

She stared at him for a few moments, threw the 
child into Carolina's arms, seized Beginald's hands, 
drew him into the parlour, and burst into tears. 

' Thank God! thank God!' said she, when she could 
speak, 'you have come at last. But are you really 
safe ? Oh 1 oh ! how I have wearied for you !' and 
half unconsciously she kissed his brown hands. 

' Clara,' said he, ' I have come as soon as I could; I 
know you have been reproaching me for my delay, 
but I have had a slight accident^ and did not come 
rightly to myself till yesterday.' 

' I heard to-day that you were drowned ; but you 
are not, — I see that you are not. But how did you get 
this dreadful scar V 

' A snag in the river struck me, I suppose ; but I 
don't exactly know what happened, for I lost my 
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senBes ; and the first thing I remembered afterwards 
was that you depended on me ; so I left the people that 
saved me, without learning anything. There will be 
time enough for that by-and-bye.* 

' You thought of me first !' Clara said, dreamily; 
* and I have looked and listened for you till my eyes 
and my ears were weary. Mr. Beaufort will not 
let me leave ; but you will take me away, in spite of 
him.' 

* Will you be ready to go to Adelaide with me to- 
morrow 1 Mrs. Ihmcanson will come with me, which 
will make it more comfortable for you, and deprive 
Beaufort of any feasible excuse for detaining you. The 
old dame thinks it unsafe for me to go anywhere by 
myself, having at first taken me for a ghost, then for a 
'wraith,' and now, I believe, considering me ^non 
compos ;' but you see that I am sane enough.' 

'I believe I am scarcely sane myself,' said Clara, 
now at last relinquishing the hand she had so long 
held; *but I am ready to go away from this place 
whenever you will take me ; and I cannot tell — I never 
can make you understand how grateful I feel to you. 
But how came they to say you were drowned? I over- 
heard Mr. Chaloner telling Mr. Beaufort about it ; he 
had sent his man up to borrow something.' 

* Oh ! a story told by an Irishman to a Scotchman, 
and then to another Irishman, was likely to be some- 
what distorted. I suppose Phil told them I was kilt, 
for I was stunned, and Duncanson and his wife thought 
it was aU over with me. You look faint. Miss 
Moiison ; can I get you a glass of wine ? No; — ^then 
water?' 

' I am more able to wait on myself than you on 
me,' said she, smiling, as she rose tremblingly, and 
obtained a glass. 

* What have you thought of me all this week f asked 
Heginald. 

'I thought you were ill — I thought a thousand 
things — I don't know what I thought.* 
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* You did not think that I had forgotten you, or my 
promise.' 

* Sometimes, but not often.' 

* I fear you will hardly be able to travel to-morrow,' 
Reginald 4id, observing her felter. 

' Of course she will not,' said Beaufort, entering at 
the moment. 'Where do you think of going. Miss 
Clara?' 

* Mr. KegLoald is going to drive me in to Adelaide,' 
Clara answered. 

' Kesdnald ! Adelaide ! Clara, too ill to-day to eat 
any diLer, and looking like a ghost, and noi going 
with a drowned man to Adelaide ! Am I in the land 
of the living myself?' 

* Pray give your ghosts some tea,' Reginald said ; ' and 
let your man take the harness off my horses. I have 
had a shake, though I am not quite drowned. I shotdd 
be all the better for dry clothes, too, for I have had 
more than one shower since leaving Taringa.' 

' All that looks Hfe-like, but I am not quite sure about 
you yet. Let me see Clara making tea, and you drink- 
ing it, and perhaps I shall be convinced. I'll go and 
see if your horses look as ghost-like as yourself.' 

' Those brutes of yours wont take you to Adelaide 
to-morrow,' said Beaufort to Reginald at tea. * You 
must give them a rest for a few days, and keep me 
company the while.' 

* I expect you to lend me a firesh pair — the best you 
have got.' 

' There are two words to that bargaia,' Beaufort said. 
' Besides, I don't see why Clara should go at all, or why 
she should go with you rather than with me. I always 
meant to take her home if she was not comfortable 
here, and I think it looks very ill to see her setting off 
in this way with a stranger. You may well blush, 
>fi«« Morison.' 

* Mr. Reginald brought me here, and promised to 
take me home whenever I wished it,' Clara answered ; 
' and Mrs. Duncanson is going in with us.' 
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' And yon really toiek to go/ said Beaufort, bitterly. 
' I am sure I don't know what I am to do with the 
baby. Unfeeling — ^ungrateful/ he muttered. 

' I promised your cousins to bring you back safe and 
sound ; but you do not look as you used to do. ITou 
must tiy not to shock your cousin Margaret by those 
pale cheeks to-morrow.' 

* Margaret will never observe they are pale, though 
Amiie will ; but the drive will revive me, I do not 
doubt.' 

Clara quitted the room after tea, to finish her prepa- 
rations for starting at the first peep of dawn. She then 
went into the kitchen, and inquired of Mrs. Duncanson 
whether she should be ready, and was answered in the 
affirmative. 

' I'm thrifty of the mornings,' said the old dame, 
' and never cared muckle for sleep a' my days ; sae I'll 
hae a cup o' tea ready for the maister and you afore ye 
gang. But oh ! sirs ! he's far frae weeL Do you think 
he's fit to gang the length V 

* Oh ! I think he is,' said Clara ; * but perhaps that is 
because I am so anxious to go mysel£ Oh ! how grate- 
ful I feel to both him and you.' 

* Deed it was na' for yotir behoof that I came, though 
I daur say it's no' a place for you to bide here when the 
mistress is ta'en awa, puir thing, and ye'U be a' the bet- 
ter o' a 'sponsible body like mysel' to see ye safe to 
your freends. But the maister looks sae queer an sae 
wild that I thocht I maun e'en gang to tak' care o' 
him, and he said I micht gang to the preaching on 
Sabbath, and see my freends in the toun forbye ; but 
it's a lang road an' a rough one.' 

' And how do you like Taringa 1 Can you live with- 
out fish V 

' Oh, brawly ! it's a bonnie bit, an' when ane has a 
gude maister ane can pit bye wi' a hantle o' things. 
An I hae gotten a' I wanted to mak* the place wise- 
like, sae there's only ae want noo, an' that I'm think- 
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ing wunna be lang o' gettin' filled up neither, for it's 
mair his want nor ours.' 

^ Is that a church V asked Clara. 

' To be sure there is nae kirk, an' nae chance o' get- 
ting ane ; but that wasna what I meant/ said Mrs. 
Duncanson, looking somewhat sly. *We would be 
nane the waur of a mistress, an' Maister KeginaM 
would be muckle the better o' a wife, for it's dull an' 
lonesome for him to sit by his-sel' at nichts wi' naething 
but buiks j an' it's queer for him to be living in sic 
plenty, and hae naebody to tak' pairt wi' him. Weel, 
it is a wunnerfo' place this ! I was just saying to Sandy, 
nae further gane than last week, that if ony body had 
telt me iu the Orkneys that we should come to siccan 
a land o' Goshen beyond the sea, where we could get 
for oursels' an' our bairns as muckle wheat breed an' 
grand mutton as we could set our faces to, wi' tea by 
neive-fus an' the will o' the sugar bag, and fifty-six 
pounds by the year forbye, I would hae called it just 
senseless havers. And as for the work we get to do, 
it's just bairn's play to what we had to do in the Ork- 
neys. I'm thinking that if we do get a mistress she'll 
mak' us stir our shanks a bit £tster. But here comes 
the maister— I ken his fit weel.' 

* You'll be ready in time, I hope,' said Reginald, as 
he came in. 

* Nae fear of us,' answered Mrs. Duncanson ; ' but 
ye maun gang to bed yoursel, sir, for ye look sair dune 
out, and want a gude nicht's rest.' 

* I'm just going' to bed now,' said he. * I see you 
have got my clothes drying ; you never need to be re- 
minded of anything. Qood night. Miss Morison.' 

Clara was so glad to talk with a woman who under- 
stood her, that she would willingly have sat up half the 
night with Mrs. Duncanson, but she was very soon 
ordered off to bed by her. As she passed the parlour, 
she heard Beaufort rattling the dice by himself ; and 
soon afterwards she heard his foot treading up and 
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down the hall with heayy, impatient steps, until at 
length he knocked at her door. 

* You are not gone to bed yet, Clara — ^you have not 
bid me good-night. Gome out and speak to me ; you 
know we have business to settle together. Just oome 
and speak to me for ten minutes.' 

She opened the door, and Beaufort took her hand 
and led her across to the fire. The candles were out, 
but he heaped several logs of wood on the fire, and sat 
silent till they blazed. 

*You look quite unearthly by this light, Clara. 
Where is my cheque-book ? I must write you out a 
cheque for what I owe you — ^but hang me if I can 
part with you like this.' He threw down the pen and 
inV. ' I tell you, Clara, I never meant you harm. 
What are you* afraid of, that you cower from me like 
that ? Come now ; let us be friends. Why don't you 
speak ? What are you going to do in Adelaide ? not 
marry Eeginald, I hope V 

* Certainly not ; I think of going home to Scotland 
by the first opportunity,' and Clara sighed. 

* You sha'n't go to Scotland, on any account. I should 
never see you again if you did. What is there to hinder 
you from staying here as Lucy's governess and my 
housekeeper for the present 1 by and bye I can put the 
matter on a better footing. Hang it, Clara, you don't 
want me to offer you marriage just directly; but if you 
wont listen to me without, I will marry you whenever 
you please.' 

' I never can marry you,' replied Clara. * We should 
be miserable together. Ajid how can you think of it 
so soon after ^ 

' You compel me to think of it, Clara. I thought 
you had more courage. You leave your friend's child 
to neglect and misery, perhaps to death, because you do 
not lie to be talked about.' 

'You should send Lucy to her mother's sister in 
England. Mrs. Beaufort told me that was her wish.' 

< Yes ; to a woman who hates me like poison, and 
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who will bring up my child to do the same. Do you 
think I care so little for her as that ? Now, you love 
my child, you loved her mother, say that you will love 
me — say that you don't hate me. Clara, give me an 
answer,' 

* I can never love you. I could not do my duty by 
you, nor by Lucy either. . . . But I am tired ; let me 
go to bed.' 

' If this is the last time we are to talk together, I 
have a great deal more to say; if you will give me an- 
other opportimity, I will let you off now. Besides, I 
must write you out your cheque, and not fly into a 
passion with it again.' He succeeded in writing it this 
time, and handed it to her. * You would be offended 
if I offered you more than I owe you, or I would have 
made it double. I am sure you worked hard enough for 
this paltry sum. Now say, 'thank you,' and give me one 
smile. That looks a little better. You always thought 
my wife was too good for me, did you not V 

' Yes, I did,' Clara answered. 

* Perhaps she was. I never cared much for her, and 
I dare say she would have found it out soon ; so it is 
as well that she is taken away. You are different. I 
would give you far more of your own way than I gave 
to Mary. And don't £uicy that I should make a bad 
husband. You have only seen me in a wrong box — I 
mean, in a false position.' 

*Mr. Beaufort,' said Clara, solemnly, 'you would 
have preferred to keep me here against my will, until 
you thought I had no alternative but to accept you, 
whenever you might choose to make me aii offer. I 
consider that you have treated me ungenerously, and I 
despise you for it. Now, that I can escape, you try to 
move my pity for you and Lucy, and it is selfish, I 
despise you for that. And, for my own part, I will 
never marry any man whom I do not love.' 

* You must be in love with some one already, or you 
never would be so scomfiiL If it is Eeginald, I can 
tell you, he wont have you now. I sounded him to- 
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night ; and if he had cared two straws about you, he 
would have spoken out. And our Dorothy's tongue 
wont help you to a husband in Adelaide. WJiy, even 
these Grerman people are not over nice in their remarks. 
There will be a pretty tale among the yillagers here- 
abouts.' 

' Is this all you have to say to me, sir V Clara de- 
manded, haughtily. ' I wish you a good night.* 

' I am mad/ said Beaufort, intercepting her retreat, 
and taking her hand. ' Grood night, do you say ? It 
is a very bad night to me : to be refused and despised 
\a not good for such a temper as mine.* 

'Eelease me then, sir, while you are tolerable. I 
may else provoke you again.' 

'Then we are Mends,' said Beaufort, kissing her 
hand. ' Let this little conversation be kept quiet, for 
it is awfully mortifying to me. GU)od-bye, Clara. I 
hope you may be happy with some one else. That 
is the style, is it not? But hang me if I mean 
it.' 

Clara made her escape, as he muttered these words, 
heartily thankful that her last interview with him was 
over. She was too much engrossed with her own varied 
excitement on this eventful day, to think of poor little 
Lucy, till she got into bed, and felt her nestling in her 
arms. On the morrow, she must leave her to strangers. 
There was no alternative; but surely even these 
German people would be kind to the little motherless 
child; and when she herself was away, Lucy would 
take to them more kindly. Clara did not believe Mr. 
Beaufort's account of the English aunt ; for his wife's 
description was very different; and it was probable 
his story was invented, in the hope of persuading her 
to stay with him. Still, her heart grieved for the 
baby ; and, amidst her broken and restless slumbers, 
she had visions of its mother entreating her to remain 
at the Bam, and take care of Lucy; and when she 
tried to explain to the phantom why she was obliged 
-to go, the effort to find words always awoke her. 
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Mrs. Doncanson had break&st ready before daylight, 
and Beaufort was up to see Clara away. He sat 
sulkily beside the travellers, and would neither speak 
himself, nor allow them to speak with any degree of 
freedom. 

*Mr. Reginald,' Clara said, 'I wish you would tell 
Fritz's wife and Carolina how anxious I feel about 
Lucy, before we go. Carolina must sleep with her at 
nights now, and take great care to keep her warm, for 
she is naturally of a cold temperament.' 

* Caught that of you, I expect !' cried Beaufort. 
^ Fritz, saddle grey Bess for me, and give Mr. Reginald 
the two gig-horses. Don't you understand 1 I suppose 
I must go to the stable myself What an idiot the 
fellow is !' 

* Where can Mr. Beaufort be going?' asked Clara. 
* I hope not into town with us.' 

' I hope not, too,' answered Reginald ; ' but he seems 
in a strange humour, and you look quite afraid of him. 
You will be safe with your cousins to-night. It is a 
promising morning, and these brown horses of Beau- 
fort's are famous ones to go. We shall be in town 
before sundown.' 

When Beaufort returned with the horse, Reginald 
asked him where he was bound for. 

' As far as the gate with you, at any rate ; afterwards 
I shall be guided by circumstances. You have not bid 
Lucy good-bye yet, Clara; and I don't think you will 
before me.' 

' God bless you, darling,' Clara said, kissing her late 
charge fondly, while her tears fell on its face. 

'Now, let me hand you in,' said Beaufort. 'Look 
in my face, girl. I am not going to eat you. There 
are two roads when we come to the gate— north and 
south. Which direction do you take )' 

' South, of course,' Clara answered. 

' And shall I take the same road V 

* You have no business in town.' 

' None, but to see you safe there.' 
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^Mr. Reginald and Mrs. Duncanson can do that, 
without ta£Lag jou away from your borne and your 
child I do not need — ^I do not desire your escort.' 

'Then I go north. Good-bye, Clara. KeginaJd, 
you must call as you return for your own boi-ses. I 
do not mean to spare Bess to-day.' And so saying, 
Mr. Beaufort rode off at a furious rate. 

Clara drew a long breath, and composed hersel£ 
The last peep at the Bam was sad ; but in a short 
time the fresh air, the spirited horses, and the prospect 
of returning home to Adelaide, made her hesuii light 
and her Toice cheerful 

'You have left the north without ever seeing 
Taringa,' said Reginald. ' It was an old promise of 
poor Mrs. Beaufort's, that she would take me by sur- 
prise some day, and, of course, you would have accom- 
panied her.' 

' I suppose I have missed a great treat,' said Clara. 
* Mrs. Duncanson calls it 'a bonnie bit." 

' It has little artificial beauty to boast of, for I have 
been too lazy to improve it ; but it is prettily situated, 
and might be made a very beautiful place. I fancy 
that at present lady-visitors would consider it desolate 
enough I dare say, you conceive yourself as having 
been fairly in the bush, and knowing all about it; but^ 
as you have never been at a sheep-station, or seen what 
wretched lives stock-holders who are not blessed with 
wives, lead in their lonely huts, you really cannot say 
that you have been in the bush at alL' 

* I have been quite far enough out of town surely — 
fiirther than any of my cousins, although they have 
been so many years in the colony; for they have never 
been beyond Mr. Hodges' fiirm.' 

* By-the-bye, is there not some talk of a marriage 
between George Elliot and Miss Hodges]' asked 
Reginald. 

*I think nothing is yet settled; but it is very 
likely. I know he is attached to her, and I fancied 
more than twelve months ago that she liked one of the 
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brothers. How Miss Withering used to watch her in 
those days T 

^ What a dreadful woman that was !' said Beguiald. 
* Poor Mr. Macnab I I think his cup of life must be 
intensely bitter.' 

In spite of the badness of the roads, good horses and 
a good driver made Clara feel as confident and secure 
as if she had been in a first-class railway-carrias^e at 
home. In her present frame, of mind the jolting wa« 
rather agreeable than otherwise ; but the occasional 
interruptions of conversation caused by a bad gully or 
an awkward piece of ^ Bay of Biscay groimd,' gave her 
time to remember how strangely she had received 
E^ginald on the preceding day, when he had come upon 
her as if from the dead; and the recollection brought 
some internal confiision. 

'What could he think of me?' she asked herself. 
' Could he suppose it was only joy ? I certainly told 
him I was beside myself at the time, and I hope and 
trust he believed me.' 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

THE ECHINOA DIGGINGS. 

' T SUPPOSE you have heard the news, sir/ said the 
-*- host of an inn where they stopped to rest for an 
hour; ' it is going over the country like wildfire.' 

' The only news I have heard lately is, that I was 
drowned,' Beginald answered; 'and I should advise 
you not to believe that. Is there anything else more 
trustworthy?' 

' The diggings, sir ! — ^the new diggings at Echinga, 
on the Oukaparinga, sir ! The Colonial Secretary has 
been up with a party to see if it was not all a hoax, 
and every hole they dug they found gold in — ^yes, every 
single individual spadeful, sir. The place is nice and 
handy to town, and a made road all the way ; so we 
may yet beat the Port Phillip folks hollow, and see 
them coming over in thousands to have a look at our 
gold fields, sir. It don't do me any good, for here I 
am in the wrong direction altogether; but there will 
''--4»»^4ttoe pickings for my brother host at Echinga, sir. 
But here comes a gentleman fi'om Adelaide; you'll 
excuse me, sir; but I must go and get the latest par- 
ticulars of this grand discovery, sir. Would you not 
like to iuquire for yourself, sir V 

* I have heard enough for the present,' replied Begi- 
nald. ' I am on my way to Adelaide myselj^ and shall 
hear all about it there. We want dinner as soon as 
possible. These new diggings will not suit me, Miss 
Morison; where are we poor sheep-fermers to find ser- 
vants, when one gold field is discovered after another, 
and now in such a tempting proximity to town V 

' There have been many hoaxes already,' suggested 
Clara; ' perhaps this is one too, though our host talks 
very positively.' 

* Well, the news need not take away our appetites, 
at all events,' said Beginald. 'Mrs. Duncanson, I 
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have done an iU thing in bringing you to town; your 
head will be turned with this excitement^ and you 
will turn Sandy's too when you get back.' 

* We appointed to bide out the year, sir,' answered 
Mrs. Duncanson ; ^ an' it would be queer diggrns that 
turned us frae our solemn engagement. Na, na, I hae 
nae broo o' leaving a gude place an' a gude maister, just 
because a hantle fule-bodies sets off wi' tin milk-pans 
an' shules, saying they're gaun to mak their fortimes 
howking holes.' 

The country did not look quite so beautiful as it had 
done when Clara went out to the north; there were 
too many muddy lagoons and long marshes, where the 
points of the grass were alone visible over the surface 
of the water ; and the road itself was deep in mud ; but 
Clara was going home, and was satisfied with every- 
thing. 

'There is Adelaide,' said Beginald, suddenly; 'do 
you see the church on North Adelaide hill 1— -does not 
your heart warm to the dear dirty town. Miss Mo- 
rison]' 

'Yes, indeed;' and Clara gazed on the stiU distant 
church with deUghted eyes. * Yes, indeed; and to the 
people there, too.' 

' Where do you wish to be landed, Mrs. Duncanson f 
continued Reginald, as they drew nearer. 

* At my gude-brither's, where ye cam* for me to tak' 
me oot; he's been langer settled in the place, an' he'll 
be glad to hear news o' Sandy an' the balms.' 

' That is near the stable where I put up my horses, 
so I will take Miss Morison home first.* 

Clara's heart beat violently when at last she alighted ; 
she stood at the French window for a minute before 
she could open it or knock. She saw Margaret walk- 
ing up and down the parlour in a state of high excite- 
ment, while George, sitting on the sofa, was apparently- 
endeavouring to pacify her, but to no purpose. 

' Don't tell me^ George,' Margaret was in &uct saying. 
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' that if they turn out productive it will be all for the 
best What do I care about its being good for busi- 
ness? You must be degenerating yourself or you 
would not bring forward such an argument' 

^Margaret!' said Clara, here opening the door, ' will 
you give me a home again, now I need one V 

'Clara! youT — and the cousins were locked in 
each other's arms. * Where are you from 1 — ^ho-w hare 
you come?' Margaret asked quickly, after the £rst 
embrace. 

'Mr. Reginald has brought me; he is at the door.' 

' And Mrs. Beaufort ?' 

' She died ten days ago.' 

'Poor thing 1 — ^poor thing! And the poor little 
baby ! But why have you been so long ? Mr. Regi- 
nald promised to bring you home as soon as you wished 
it, and that must have been a week ago.' 

' Yes; but Mr. Beginald has had an accident, and is 
still fe.r from welL' 

George was out of the house before this was said, to 
invite Reginald to come in ; but the latter said he must 
take Mrs. Duncanson to her brother's. 

' George will do that for you,' said Margaret, follow- 
ing to the door; 'and also put up your horses. Call 
at Mrs. Plummer's as you come back, Greorge, and bring 
home Annie; she will be quite overjoyed to hear who 
has come.' 

Clara seemed to recognise every tri£e at a glance, 
and was struck by one novelty. 

' Does the kitchen fire smoke,' she asked, ' that you 
have got the black kettle on in the parlour V 

' 1^0, Clara, not at all; it is all these Echinga dig- 
gings,' answered Margaret, with reviving excitement. 
' You will find cold comfort here, after your long drive.' 
And Margaret gave a hasty blow with the bellows, and 
began to walk about the room as before. * But I will 
not pay five pounds ten for a load of wood to any man. 
What need had we of diggings here, in the name of all 
that is rational 1 Our people were just beginning to 
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settle down for the winter ; carpenters and shoemakers 
-were busy at their trades; and now they are all seized 
"with the gold fever again, and are leaving us to whistle 
for the necessaries of life. I counted twenty people 
passing this window to-day, with pannikins, and shovels, 
and milk-pans; all of whom I kaew to be tradesmen 
earning easily ten shillings a-day. Wood has been 
more than double the old prices all this winter, and we 
thought it very dear at two pounds the load; but only 
yesterday I was asked five pounds ten, for some no larger 
than we got for fourteen shillings when you were with 
us, and quite green besides.' 

' It is an enormous price,* said Clank 

* Creorge was saying we could as well afford the high 
price now, as we could the fourteen shillings when they 
were at the diggings ; but I know many &inilies who 
cannot, and I will not pay it, on principle. We have 
a few large logs in the yard; George and Gilbert must 
just warm themselves in the morning with splitting 
them; and we may warm ourselves with blowing the 
bellows ; for it is the ' dourest' wood to bum I ever 
saw in my life.' 

* How do you think your cousin is looking. Miss 
Elliot f Eeginald asked. And Margaret then observed 
that Clara was very pale. 

* But she is tired now,' she said; ' and I have been 
forgetting to make her taJ^e off her bonnet. You must 
rest on the sofa while we are away, Mr. Beginald, for 
you look worse than Clara.' 

* Now, Clara,' said Margaret, when they were alone 
together, ' I know you have a great deal to tell me, but 
I will not let you say anything till you have answered 
a question of mine. Can you tell me what is the 
matter with Annie 1 I thought she would be all right 
when her brothers came home, but instead of that, she 
seems to get worse; and yet I cannot get her to say 
what ails her.' 

*You wrote me you meant to shift for yourself, 
Margaret, and not live with the rest. Did you mean 
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you were going to be married to the gentleman rumour 
gives you to]' 

' Gives m/e to ! Wliat do you mean, Clara ? No, I 
never thought of marriage. My project was to open a 
school for the poorest children in the colony, and settle 
myself as the teacher ; and I thought of asking you to 
join me ; but then I reflected that it would be almost 
like taking the veil, and that you might have some 
entanglement to prevent it.* 

^And so you have no entanglement at present, 
Margaret ? In short, you are not engaged to William 
BeUr 

' William Bell ! my very good friend, William Bell ! 
Why, Clara, he is three months younger than I am, 

and indeed it is too ridiculous altogether. I 

have helped to train the boy, and I never could 
promise to obey him,— nor, in truth, would he ever 
ask me.* 

* Then you must tell Annie so, for I believe her bad 
health and spirits arise from a struggle between her 
affection for him and for you.' 

' I will tell her so to-night, — I will tell her as soon 
as she comes .home. Oh ! Clara, what a weight you 
have taken from my mind ! I am sure William Bell 
likes her, and if she were to search over all Australia, 
she never could find a worthier or a better husband. 
I wish you could relieve my other anxiety about 
Gilbert as satisfiictorily. If he would only settle down 
to be comfortable with us, I should have nothing more 
to desire ; I would give up my project of the ragged 
^hool, and go on with what is perhaps not so useful, 
but which suits my disposition better.' 

* I think Gilbert has the same idea about William 
Bell, for he hinted as much to me the last night I sat 
up copying with him.' 

* What can have come over my brother and sister to 
make them fency I have any concealment with them ? 
I told them at once about Mr. Dent and the widower ; 
when Grace accepted Henry Martin, she came straight 
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to MBy and told us all ; and now here are Gilbert and 
Annie finding an absurd mare's-nest, which one question 
would have exposed. And you think Annie is really 
fond of William ? Well, she must let him see it, and 
not be so dreadfully shy. There, you look better now, 
Clara, with your curls about your fiwje. 1 hope you 
have not quite cried your eyes out, or blunted your 
wit at that wretched Bam, for I want you very much 
to help me keep Gilbert at home. I have never been 
able to understsind him since he came from the diggings, 
and I am constantly making blunders. Try, Clara, fbr 
my sake, to please him, and to find out what arguments 
are likely to prevail with him. Add your influence to 
mine, for it would indeed be a pity if Gilbert Elliot 
should find no better field for his talent and energy 
than the gold-fields.' 

' What can my influence do if yours fails 1' said Clara ; 
< but I will try.' 

Beginald had taken up Margaret's album in her 
absence, and found in it some very curious notes and 
abstracts, legal and statistical Still he did not think 
her at all unfeminine ; there was a basket of stockings 
which she had been mending, lying on the side-table, 
the piano on which she had been playing was still open, 
and when she came in, she put down the tea-thmgs, 
and cut bread-and-butter with a housewifely air, in 
which there was nothing alarming. 

It was not long before Annie came home with 
another warm greeting for Clara, in the midst of which 
Gilbert also arrived. . 

^ Here he is,' Annie cried, ' with the usual papers 
under his arm. But there shall be no writing done 
to-night, Gilbert^ for Clara has come home ; Mr. Begi- 
nald has brought her back safe at last.' 

< And she is welcome,' said Gilbert. ^ I shall soon 
make you useful again, Clara ; you wiU help me like you 
used with my copying, for I must go through a great 
deal of work before I start for the Bendigo again.' 
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* You will have time to do it all for yourself before 
then,' Clara answered. ^ So you don't think of trying 
the Adelaide diggings V 

* I may possibly look at them, but I am told it is all 
puddling work there, and that no great prizes are 
offered. Besides, one cannot call it going to the 
diggings to move only twenty miles from home. There 
is a certain adventure in a trip to Forest Creek, or 
even to Ballarat, which is utterly wanting in a journey 
to Echinga.' 

**Far fowls have fair feathers," said Margaret. 

* But indeed I wish these new diggings were further 
from town. If they turn out productive, Adelaide will 
be intolerable as a residence. K Melbourne, eighty 
miles from the nearest gold-fields, is made so disagree- 
able and dangerous by them, what will this town be 
when the diggers can come down in a day, and 
will probably fiivour us with their company every 
Sunday?' 

' Well, Margaret,' said George, * I have just learned 
for your satisfaction, that there is not much chance of 
Eohinga rivalling even the Turon. It will be well for 
us in that case, £)r it was a respectable thing to say of 
South Australia, in addition to 'No convicts here,' 

* No gold found hera' ' 

Tea had been but a short time over, when Eeginald 
rose to take leave. They wished him to accept a bed, 
but he had business, he said, at Handy'& Mr. Haussen 
was returned, he had heard, and he had a message for 
bim. He must bid them good night. 

'Then come and spend to-morrow with us,' said 
Margaret. ' Come to church with us, and dine here 
afterwards.' 

' That I shall be most happy to do. At present I 
feel too weary to be good company for such a happy 
party. Gkwd night. Miss Morison ; you look wonder- 
frdly well after so long a journey. Good night — good 
night.' 

'I must go to bed,' said Clara, when the door 
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closed afber him. 'I am more fatigued than I 
appear.' 

And she retired with Annie, after a repeated ' good 
night' to the others. 

^ T want sleep, Annie dear/ she said, when they 
were together, ^ and so I will not sleep with you to- 
night, for if we begin to talk, we shall lie awake all 
the night.' 

* Yes, you shall be by yourself to-night. — ^But do 
you know what Margaret has been tellmg me 1 Do 
you really think Margaret will feel no pain if 
William ' 

^Nothing but pleasure, Annia Irresistible as he 
appears to you, you must not fiincy other people have 
exactly the same taste.' 

' But he is so true, so upright, so generous, that one 
would think even Margaret could wish for nothing 
more. How good Margaret has been to me f 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

MB. SEOmALD DELIVERS SOPHIE'S LETTER. 

BOTH Handy and Haussen had been, on the wholes 
fortunate at the diggings, and brought home abou-t^ 
two hundred pounds' worth of gold with them. Handy 
was lavishing his money in presents to his wife, and in. 
treating his friends ; but Mrs. Handy was still doing- 
her best to keep her boarders together, for she savr 
that her husband's habits of steady industry were com- 
pletely broken up, and that she must depend hencefor- 
ward on her own exertions. Haussen was seeking em- 
ployment, but with very little encouragement from hi» 
helpless little wife. She had forgotten all about the 
cousin who had spent a night in the house, and ovly 
remembered, for her husband's information and enter- 
tainment, the pretty speeches and compliments which 
had been paid to her by Harris and other gentlemen. 
Mrs. Handy was prevented by a certain foreboding 
from mentioning the visitor, and left it to Reginald to 
tell the news. It was not till the next morning that 
he found an opportunity to deliver the letter, and to 
explain how he had received it. Haussen was much 
agitated by the tale. 

* If I had known — ^if I could have imagined that 
I was so near happiness, nothing could have made me 
swerve from my fidelity,' said he. * Poor dear Sophie ! 
how did she look 1 I have not seen her for many years. 
She is just my own age, and I dare say her appearance 
may have changed, but her heart is the same — so true, 
so warm, so imselfish. And I have leffe her to pine 
out her life in solitude, toil, and poverty. She waited 
for me till her youth was over, and she has but a 
poor chance of settling in life comfortably at thirty- 
two. You saw her down to the vessel she says, and 
you showed her kindness. Thank you for it, my good 
friend. Do you think she will get over this blow V 
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^ I tkiiik she may in time j she, at least, has nothing 
to reproach herself with.' 

' But how did she speak to Maria V Haussen asked. 

* How did they look beside each other V 

' She spoke gently and kindly, and seemed to think 
Mrs. Haussen pretty and &scinating; but, to my eyes, 
Miss Werner was much the more attractive of the 
two ; for though she does not look young, she is a very 
liandsome woman, and has a fine manner.' 

^ I hope she may marry some one better than I am,' 
aaid Haussen, sighing, 'and be happier. But, Eegi- 
nald, I cannot stay here spending money, and doing 
no good. I must either go out to the country and 
farm, or go to Melbourne. I should prefer the farm, 
but Maria has a horror of the bush, so I must set off 
as soon as possible for Victoria. I think I shall go by 
the * Sea-bird' on Tuesday,' 

'This is a very sudden resolution,' Beginald said. 

* Have you consulted your wife about it V 

' It just came into my head this minute ; but what 
good would it do to consult my wife V 

' Will you come to church with me, Mr. Haussen V 
said the lady spoken o^ tapping at the door of E«gi- 
nald's room, where he and Haussen were talking Gler- 
man together. 

* No, my love, you must pray for me to-day. She 
has got a new bonnet and mantle, and wants to show 
them off, Reginald. I am going into the fields with 
Sophie's letter, and hope I shall not feel savage when 
I come back.' 

' I don't like you to talk that horrid Grerman, Mr. 
Haussen ; it looks as if you did not want me to un- 
derstand what you say. Well, good-bye, I am off to- 
church ; Mr. Bradshaw will only be too glad of the 
chance of escorting me.' 

< I think it will be good to take her to Melbourne, 
B^inald, away from these foolish people who flatter 
her so much. So, you are going to church too j but I 
shaU see you at diimer V 

VOL. II. B 
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' I am engaged to dine with Greorge Elliot, so X shall 
not see you again till night.' 

William Bell was also dining with the Elliots on 
this day, and was agreeably surprised at Annie's coming, 
of her own accord, to sit beside him, asking Htti ques- 
tions, and looking to him for attention and conversa- 
tion. There was a mixture of frankness and timidity 
in her manner which gave him great encouragement, 
and made him think that she had quite forgotten Mr. 
Harris. Annie wished she could forget him, for she 
felt ashamed of herself whenever a thought of hiTn 
crossed her mind. 

As for Margaret, she would scarcely speak to William 
at all, and rather overdid her little piece of management. 
She desired to throw together Gilbert and Clara, and 
William and Annie ; and thus it fell to her to enter- 
tain Beginald. But he was not one to flatter himself 
that her questions as to the working of the voluntary 
system in the north, her regrets that there was no 
church near Taringa, her sympathy with his difficulties 
in getting shepherds, and her interest iq the rising 
price of wool, expressed any personal feeling. He saw 
what was in her mind with regard to Clara, and he 
thought there was no doubt of her success. 

' Is there any vessel going home to Bidtain soon V 
asked Clara. 

* Yes, there is one expected to sail in a fortnight,' 
George answered ; * but it is of no use to write by it, 
when we expect the first steamer in every day.' 

* My question did not relate to writing,' Clara said ; * 
' but I think of going home to Scotland.' 

* Nonsense, Clara,' exclaimed Gilbert ; * don't break 
our hearts by talking so. I have plenty of writing for 
you to do, and Margaret has a month's work in store 
in deciphering her hieroglyphics. And, besides, you 
cannot mean to leave the colony the same Clara Mori- 1 
son you came.' 
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' My uncle has written for me, and Susan is very 
anxious that I should be with her again. I have 
authority to draw, George ; I suppose it can be done 
through one of the banks)' 

*' Exchanges are very heavy against England now, 
Clara,' observed Gilbert. *Wait till the current of 
gold flows back upon us coined, and you may get the 
bill done at par. Your uncle will excuse your delay, 
if you save lum seven per cent, discount.' 

^ That is an odd reason for staying where I seem yxn.- 
able to earn my living.' 

' You are perfectly able to earn your living here,' 
said Gilbert j ' and you know that when I go to the 
diggings, you will be wanted to keep Margaret com- 
pany. I wish you would teach her something new 
next trip ; I have a famous study for her.' 

'What is that?' asked Margaret, eagerly; 'what 
would you like me to learn?' 

' I want you to learn that graphic style of describing 
people and characters whick Clara excels in. She hit 
off the people of the north to a nicety, Mr. Heginald ; 
the whole bevy of sheep-&rmers who visited at Mrs. 
Beaufort's, and who^ I dare say, thought they made 
themselves vastly agreeable to her, have been dissected 
in masterly style. I do not suppose I have escaped 
myself; and as for you . . . .' 

* Stop, Gilbert,' said Clara. ' You may imagine my 
opinion of yourself, if you please; but you have no 
right to meddle with, other people. I really think I 
ought to go back to my uncle; he has a situation ready 
for me in the Highlands.' 

* You will not like Scotland after being here nearly 
two years, Clara,' Gilbert urged. *You may shake 
your head, and fkncy you have had misery enough in 
Australia; but by-and-bye you would be sorry you 
ever left the colony of colonies, as Annie calls it' 

' Why, then, are you so anxious to leave it yourself, 
Gilbert V Clara asked. 

b2 
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' Ob/ was the answer, ' you know that I only go in 
the hope of returning with gold enough to increase my 
influence, and to improye my prospects.' 

' But that is very commonplace,* said Clara. ^ Every- 
body looks for advancement by means of money: it 
would be mxich. more distinguished — ^much more strik- 
ing — ^to trust to prudence and talent. And I am sure 
it would be pleasanter, when you grow old, to have 
people date your rise from the time when you made an 
eloquent speech or an important reform, than from the 
day when you brought home a large bag full of nug- 
gets from the gold-flelds.' 

' What makes you always throw law in my teeth^ 
Clara ) Have you ever looked through my books 1 — ^I 
am sure, if you have, you must have been shocked at 
the amount of rubbish you found in them.' 

* Which a clever man might do something towards 
clearing away,' Clara said. 'A colonial lawyer has 
great advantages in that respect, for antiquated abuses 
cannot be looked on with the same reverence here as 
in the mother country.' 

* Would you like to learn to engross, Clara) We 
want a good hand, and I could find you employment; 
I hate the thing myself I am so very slow; but you 
are clever with the pen, and I have no doubt that you 
would very soon do it in first-rate style.' 

^ I have a fancy for everything unladylike, and of 
course should like to learn it. And there is another 
thiug I wish to learn — ^that is, to speak German; for I 
have suffered from my inability.' 

* I have nearly forgotten the little I ever knew,' 
said Gilbert; ^but I think it is pretty clear, from aU 
this, that you are not going away to Scotland.' 

*And you, Gilbert, I hope, are not going to the 
Bendigo either,' observed Margaret, who had been de- 
lighted with the force of Clara's arguments. 

* You are much too strong for me, now you have 
Clara to back you,' Gilbert answered. * I must own 
that at present I have very little desire to go to the 
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diggings; I must fortify myself with an hour's soli- 
tude, and consider how ill used I am, how little I am 
appreciated, and how slowly I can rise, before I am fit 
for another battla' 

^ Does he look like an ill-used man V said Annie to 
William BelL ' He has his own way far more than 
Greorge has, and I am sure he does not deserve it.* 

* Annie upon me, too !' said Gilbert, trying to make 
round eyes. ' The first time she has condescended to 
notice me to-day, and now so severe.' 

* I fancy you must be in the wrong,' observed Regi' 
nald, ' for you seem always apprehensive of an attack.' 

The conversation now turned upon the requisites of 
sermons, and Beginald saw that Gilbert and Clara dif- 
fered in respect to what constituted a good one. The 
poetical element in her mind had no counterpart in her 
cousin's, and the discordance seemed to give Gilbert all 
the more to say, and increased spirit to say it well ; so 
that the good-humoured contest served to show them 
both to advantage. Gilbert treated Clara's opinions 
with respect and tenderness, even while he dissented 
from them; he seemed to remember all she had said 
in the week after his return from the diggings; and he 
appeared to know her letters by heart Clara herself 
thought him improved since they parted; he was more 
frank and agreeable, though he certainly talked too 
much to her, and did not treat Keginald with sufficient 
attention. 

After tea^ Keginald accompanied the rest to church, 
but was not able to offer Clara his arm, as Gilbert was 
before him, and walked with her fitr in advance of the 
others. His conversation with Margaret flagged sadly, 
and yet she talked well — ^it was better Sunday conver- 
sation than he had heard all day — ^but an idea that his 
interest with Clara was declining, a fimcy that even 
her friendship might cool \mder the new influences 
around her, made him so absent and blundering, that 
Margaret wondered why Clara had ever called him the 
best of Sunday companions. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

A RELEASE. 

REGINALD went out to his station on the follow- 
ing day. Little dreaming that Clara was agitated 
by a struggle very similar to his own — a struggle be- 
tween affection and duty — ^he hoped that the solitude 
of Taringa would calm down the fever of his mind. 
Months had now passed since he heard &om Julia ; he 
no longer doubted her indifference; he had written 
twice to her since he received her last letter, explain- 
ing that, in the position of the colony, it was impossible 
for him to go home even for a short time ; and also 
telling her that owing to the rise in wages, and all 
other expenses, he was now a much poorer man than 
he had been. But at that time everybody in the 
colony was complaining of the non-arrival of letters, 
for the sailing vessels all went round by Melbourne, 
where their seamen deserted for the diggings, and they 
were often detained for months ; while the government 
steamers varied in their passages from three months to 
five, and thus made things very little better. So on 
the present occasion the Australian had been long over- 
due ; and when at last it arrived, Reginald had subsided 
into such a state of gloomy indifference, that he let 
several days pass before he sent for his letters. 

'The 'Australian' is in, sir,' said Duncanson, when 
he came back; *an' I ha'e gotten a muckle letter for ye, 
an' paid just the dooble price for it. It's no like at 
hame, where sic a letter would only cost tippence, but 
to be sure it comes a lang way. There's a little ane 
forbye.' 

Reginald tore open the little letter first, for it was 
from Julia; and read thus : — 

'Sir, — ^I beg to set you free from an engagement 
which I can easily see makes you miserable. It has 
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given me no happiness either^ and though your mother 
is grieved, and your sisters are indignant, I think you 
owe me thanks for this decisive step. 

a wish you happy with some one better suited to 
you than I am, and remain, 

* Your sincere friend, 

'Julia Marston.' 

Keginald could not help smiling at this curt little 
note, and wondering if any one had dictated it to the 
writer ; it was so unlike her usual style. But, relieved 
and amused as he was, the cavalier manner of the dis- 
missal was still somewhat mortifying. 

The other letter was partly from Alice, and partly 
from Jane; and there was also a short letter from 
Reginald's mother, which he read first, but which, 
though frdl of pity for his disappointment, and of 
wonder at Julia's conduct, explained nothing. ' Alice 
puts most news into her letters ; I will see what she 
says.' Alice did not extenuate what had occurred. 

* You are not only rejected,' she wrote, after some 
preliminary lamentation, 'but rejected in favour of 
another ; and that other, your friend, Mr. Dent ! It 
was partly our own fault, for we liked him and en- 
couraged him to visit us ; and our mother was so pleased 
at his settling in the neighbourhood — all on your 
account ; — ^but had we known how it was to turn out, 

I am sure we should never have spoken to him.' 
****** 

' I believe he never declared himself till he heard 
the news of the gold discoveries; and then he went 
and told Julia that everybody in South Australia, and 
the sheep-fermers in i^iar, were utterly ruined; 
and that the colony was being deserted as hst as the 
ships could convey people away. 1 believe he told her 
also that his own income was materially lessened by 
the stopping of the Burra mine in the crisis. I suppose 
she looked concerned; but at any rate, somehow or 
another, he managed to make a proposal; and what 
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do you think vns her answer 9 she told him that, if ^e 
had not been entangled in a childish enga^ment to 
you, she would have been happy to accept him even 
with half his former means ! A childish engagement, 
indeed!' 

Reginald, reading the letter in a vein wholly diffe- 
rent from that of thp writer, hurried rapidly over the 
rest of the story — ^how Mr. Dent applied to Julia's 
friends ; how they protested against the proposed breach 
of faith; and bow the suitor only became more pressing 
in consequence; until he read that the matter ended in. 
an elopement — ^when he almost clapped his hands, and 
tossing the letter on the table, called eagerly to Dun- 
canson for the newspapers. 

^ Walth o' papers, sir, half a pokefu. There's a lot 
o' the picture papers amang them ; I put them a' aneath 
the book shelves.' 

The ' Illustrated London News' was however tossed 
heedlessly aside; even the ^Evening Mail' was not 
looked at; while Eeginald sought hastily for the insig- 
nificant-looking Adelaide papers, and glanced eagerly 
over their shipping news. — ' The Petrel has taken all 
her cargo and passengers on board, and will clear out 
to-morrow.' — But to-morrow was yesterday, and no 
list of passengers was given. — Gould Clara have gone 
to ScoiJand without letting him know ? had he been 
treated as a common acquaintance, and lefb to glean 
the intelligence from the newspapers ? — ^And now he 
was free. — ^Why had not Julia released him months 
ago) why did she wait for a better offer before she told 
him her engagement was a bondage? — ^Why had not the 
steamer kept its time, that he might have declared 
himself to Clara when her heart was softened to him 
by cratitude and hope, when her kisses were on his 
faLds, and her bless^ rising to Heaven for himi- 
Then the thought of Gilbert flashed across his mind; 
then again be recalled Clara's apparent determination 
to leave the unfriendly colony; thinking, with a sigh, 
that he himself had not urged her to stay. He was 
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wondering if it would still be of any use to go into town 
and try liis fate ; and imagining his feelings if lie should 
find that Clara had gone off in the hateful Petrel ; when 
he heard a vehicle of some kind approaching his housa 
Hurrying to the door, he saw Mr. Hodges alighting 
fit)m his gig; Minnie was with him, but waited to 
know if ^Reginald could give tired travellers a night's 
lodging. 

' Minnie and I meant to have reached the Burra to- 
night/ said Mr. Hodges; * but the roads are too heavy; 
and so we are come to ask you for some sort of bush 
accommodation.' 

* I shall be too happy,' B^ginald answered. ' We have 
plenty of room, but Miss Hodges must not expect 
elegance.' 

'Oh! I am so tired!' exclaimed Minnie, when she 
was seated in the easy chair by the fire. * It was a silly 
thing of me to come with papa, but he had business at 
the Burra, and I had such a wish to see Grace. Why, 
this is a palace of a sheep-station, Mr. Beginald. Books, 
pictures, fire-irons, why you only want paper-hangings 
and a carpet, to be equal to us, who do not consider 
ourselves bush people at alL I shall never allow again 
that you bachelor sheep^fiurmers deserve any pity; you 
can sit here and smoke your independent pipe; you 
have a pretty cat and two handsome dogs for company ; 
and what can you want morel' 

' Well, some few things,' Beginald said, smiling ; ' but 
you have brought a little sunshine with you, and my 
poor station looks aU the brighter for it. Hiive you 
come across the coimtry?' 

' Oh no ! we came by Adelaide,' replied Mr, Hodges. 
* Minnie does not mind tiring the horse, and she has 
so many dear friends in town, she will not miss any 
opportunity of seeing them. I expect her to cut her 
country connexions altogether very soon.' 

Minnie blushed, and said something about the 
absurdity of saving five or ten miles, at the expense of 
having worse roads and no bridges. Reginald, who 
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was very anxious to know all about her dear friends in 
town, tried to speak indifferently, as he asked how they 
had left the Elliots. 

* All well,' answered Minnie ; ^ everything going on 
delightfully; William Bell has at last summoned resolu- 
tion to propose to Annie, and she has not said * no.* I 
never saw her looking bo well; she was always a very 
pretty creature, but now she looks so happy that I think 
her positively beautiful; and as for him, he is really the 
pleasantest fellow I ever saw.' 

* Except * said her father. 

* Don't interrupt me, papa, please ; it is to be at least 
a twelvemonth's engagement, as William Avishes to be 
more settled in business before he marries. Our poor 
Charley is sadly cast down, and declares he will not go 
to the marriage, even if he is asked; but I expect that 
before a year has passed, master Charley will have got 
over his disappointment, and be very glad of an invita- 
tion.' 

' And how is — Miss Margaret making up her mind 
to ' Reginald hesitated. 

' To ' wearing green stockings?' ' said Minnie. * More 
than philosophically, delightedly. She knows Annie 
will be happy, and she has been rather anxious about 
her of late. Clara has done them all good. I rather 
think she poked up William Bell to make the offer; 
and now she is teasing Gilbert out of his determination 
to go to the diggings. She has learned to engross, and 
is beginning to teach him short-hand ; Margaret will be 
able to keep it up when Clara has gone.' 

*Gone!' exclaimed Reginald, *gone where? Not to 
Scotland, I hope !' 

* Oh no ! the Elliots will not spare her, though her 
poor sister at home has written for her quite piteously. 
And Mrs. Bantam has written to her too, offering her 
a handsome salary if she will go over to Melbourne to 
be her fiu;totum ; but to that Margaret objected, saying 
that the position of half-servant, half-companion, is not 
at all comfortable.' 
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'Where is she going, thenf asked Beginald, with the 
greatest impatience. 

' Minnie takes a long time to tell a plain story,' said 
her fiither; *but it is evident enough that self-willed 
Maggie Elliot does not wish her pretty little cousin to 
leave the colony, and anybody, with common penetrar 
tion, can easily see why. She and all of us are anxious 
that Gilbert should not go back to the diggings again, 
and take my Charley, when I want the boy so badly at 
home ; and so if Miss Morison can help Maggie to fix 
him to the law — and he is sure to make a figure there, 
for I never saw such a clear head for business in so 
young a majf ; and he has a good memory, and great 
quic^ess both in speaking and thinking, so that I think 
his success may be looked on as certain — ^if Miss Morison 
caa help to do this, it wiU be a very good thing for 
everybody. And I for one think it likely enough she 
will be Mrs. Gilbert Elliot, shortly after Gilbert is out 
of his time.' 

' Papa is a great deal more tedious than I am,' said 
Minnie. 'The fact is, that we have prevailed upon 
Clara to come out as governess to us: and as papa 
thinks he shaU be able to part ynik her in five or L 
years, he good-naturedly gives her to Gilbert, as soon 
as it is convenient for himself. I think it likely enough 
myself, but it is rather premature to speak of it. Who 
would have thought, when we first saw the quiet little 
servant-girl at Mrs. Bantam's, that she was by-and-bye 
to become such an important person in our eyes 1 — it 
least in mine; I must beg pardon for including you.' 

' I thought that you taught your brothers and sisters 
yourself,' Keginald said, vainly trying to suppress a 
sigh. 

' Oh, they have got much too clever for me, now,' 
cried Minnie. 

' That's a good joke,' said her father; 'a fine excuse 
for your deserting them ! It is no secret, Eeginald — and 
I rather enjoy telling it — ^that my girl is going to marry 
Greorge Elliot in six weeks; and though, of course, I 
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shaU miss her, I don't think I shall ever repent giving 
her to one we have known so long, and never heard 
anything against He is getting into an excellent 
business, and will by-and-bye take a lead in the colonj, 
I expect' 

Beginald acknowledged that he had already had his 
suspicions of an attachment between the young people ; 
congratulating Mr. Hodges on his son-in-law elect, and 
wishing Minnie every happiness. Minnie was prond 
of her lover« and looked more radiant than ever. Her 
&ther and Heginald began to talk over the English 
news, and to find the last quotations in the previously 
despised papers; and then to discuss the expense of 
their respective sheep-shearings; while she looked 
through tiie ' Illustrated News' for the fashions, to see 
if she could hit on something pretty for her wedding- 
dress. But she soon laid down the papers, and sat 
gazing at the cheerful fire, pondering over her old ran- 
dom supposition that Reginald was engaged to some 
lady at home, of which she had been reminded by the 
hurried and agitated manner in which he crumpled his 
letters into his pocket when she entered with her 
father. This idea, however, did not engross her long ; 
she soon let her thoughts turn to their habitual sub- 
ject, which, of course, was Greorge Elliot; and drew 
pictures in her imagination &r finer than any either 
painted or engraved. 

She made tea for the party; and Eeginald could not 
help thinking how weU Clara managed it, and how 
pretty she would look sitting in that place as mistress 
of the house. Minnie's praises of Taringa were en- 
couraging; and, after all, there had not been many 
weeks for Gilbert to make his way with Clara, and he^ 
Beginald, was a much older acquaintance. Clara had 
asked his advice, she had trusted to his protection. He 
would go to town as soon as his guests left him, and 
see how she looked, at any rate. And if unable to ob- 
tain a private interview with her, he would write his 
proposal, and explain why it had been so long delayed 
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Mr. Hodges and Minnie retired in good time, so that 
about ten o'clock Reginald found himself alone, trying 
to concoct a letter to Clara, but long faiUng to satisfy 
himself His sixth attempt proved no better than his 
first, but he adopted it in despair. 

Break&st at Taringa was early enough to please 
even Mr. Hodges; and as Minnie was anxious to get 
to Mrs. Martin's in sood time, they started immediately 
it was over. Regii^said that L must go into Ad^ 
laide, as he was short of wool-bags, and also wanted to 
hire two additional hands; so he set off at the same 
time with his guests. 

* Papa,' said Minnie, as they drove away on their 
separate roads, ' I am a&aid you will have to advertise 
for a governess, for I am rather doubtful about Clara 
Morison.' 



♦ 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

BBOTHEB AND SISTER. 

ON the afternoon of that same day, it happened that 
Annie Elliot had appointed to take a walk with 
William Bell, who was to come for her at four o'clock. 
Gilbert declared he must have a walk, too, for he felt 
completely smoke-dried, with being so much in-doors 
all winter, and the weather was now so beautiful that 
it almost made him feel romantic. Would his cousin 
Clara favour him with her company? But Clara had 
aletterto write to her rister. Smcing her change 
of destination, and the Petrel was positively to sail to- 
morrow. So Margaret offered to accompany him, say- 
ing she should like it above all things, as she had never 
been out with Gilbert since he came from the diggings. 

William Bell came punctually to his hour, and both 
Margaret and Clara were delighted to see Annie's 
happy &ce turned up with confidence towards his, as 
they went arm-in-arm out of the gate towards the hills. 
But Margaret soon became impatient for the arrival of 
Gilbert 

' I have not had a walk with him for many months,' 
she said to Clara; 'and I have a great deal to say to 
hivn that I cannot say before these foolish lovers, or 
even before you, Clara. I hope you do not mind being 
left by yourself and indeed, I dare say you will like 
the quiet to write in. I suppose you find it easy 
enough to write home to your sister, having left her so 
recently. But I find it hard work to write to people 
who remember me a mere child, and of whom my own 
recollections are rather dim. I am obliged to put a 
great deal of politics into my letters, Clara, for want of 
anything else to say; but that is a common habit of 
mina Those letters I wrote to you at the Bam were 
a very poor exchange for yours ; but then I was so un- 
happy, so uncertain, so diffident of everything, that I 
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could not write, home news. I will write better letters 
to you at the south, particularly if Gilbert does not go 

to the diggings ^Ah, here he comes at last ! I think 

you know where my parasol is, for I certainly do not ; 
— ^thank you. I will meet him at the gate.' 

And Margaret took her brother's arm, and walked 
silently with him till they were clear of the town. 

* Now, Margaret,' then said he, ' I know you have 
something on your mind, but you seem to want words. 
Don't be afi:ftid to scold me, for I know I deserve some 
blame for my absurd jealousy of WiUiam Bell's influ- 
ence with you. That cloud is cleared away now, and 
I think I can quite appreciate all his good qualities.' 

* Gilbert,' Margaret answered, ' I have a great deal 
to say to you, but I must have time, and you must 
have patience with me. I know that often, when I 
have the best intentions in the world, I notwithstand- 
ing give offence, because I want tact and discernment ; 
but surely there need be no half-hints or beating about 
the bush between brother and sister; particularly be- 
tween such a brother and sister as we are. I have 
always thought that such a &mily as ours forms a va- 
luable element in colonial society; we came here not 
to make our fortunes and leave the colony forthwith, 
but to grow up and settle in it; we have all rather 
more than average abilities; we have had good prin- 
ciples instilled in us from early youth; we have all a 
deep feeling of our accountability to God for both our 
private and public conduct; we have all, I think, a 
love for the country of our adoption, and a wish to 
serve it; and we are not eager about money — we 
do not care to make haste to be rich^ at least we used 
to show moderation on this point, though lately I have 
been grieved to see this passion growing upon you.' 

* It is not love of money, Margaret,' said Gilbert, 
eagerly; 'it is because wealth is the only lever by 
wMch we can move our little world. It is because 
money brings distinction, influence, and authority, and 
because nothing else can do so. We have no patronage 
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in the colonies; even auppoaing I became a first-rate 
lawyer, as I could if I tried, should I ever have a chance 
of rising to the bench, or even of being advocate- 
general? I am aware that an equal amount of study 
in the colony would make a better colonial lawyer or 
colonial judge than the same study iu England; but 
how few would believe this. Every office is filled by 
some needy hanger-on of Downing-street; by second 
or third-rate middle-aged men, who never understand 
our wants, and never learn to care for our interests. 
And as for private practice, I am not pettifogging 
enough or sharp enough about technicalities to succeed 
well in Adelaide. I admire broad principles, and can^ 
not stoop to a mere ferreting out of verbal errors.' 

' But before you are a first-rate lawyer, I expect that 
things will be changed here. I think that the dis- 
covery of these gold-fields will throw us at once into a 
more advanced state; I do not mean of morals, but it 
wiU bring us improvements in arts and sciences: we 
shall have steam and railways; towns will grow sud- 
denly into cities; population will increase at an unex- 
ampled rate; and not only diggers and speculators will 
come to our shores, but men of intellect and enterprise. 
The English government will find out that the surest 
way to keep her colonies, is to leave them very much 
to act for themselves. It was the want of patronage, 
more than the Stamp Act, that lost her America. And, 
Gilbert, we shall soon be an important nation; you 
must get into council by-and-bye, and help to clear 
away the cumbrous and expensive trappings of justica 
It is likely that transportation to these colonies will 
soon be abolished; but the effect of so many criminals 
having been poured into them wholesale for so many 
years must be long felt in every part of Australia. If 
you can make any improvements in our criminal law — 
if you can make our prison discipline reformatory — ^if 
you can do something towards raising our moral 
standard of education, so that we may not sink in the 
scale of nations through having been deluged with 
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thieves and pickpockets — jon will have lived to a great 
and usefdl purpose. Yes, Gilbert, you must get into 
council, and I must live to see it.' 

'As a delegate!' exclaimed Gilbert, scornfully. 
* Shall it be mine to implore the most sweet voices of 
the lieges, with bowing and cringing 1 to represent all 
men as naturally equal ? and — reckoning the most igno- 
rant mechanics or day-labourers as wise as myself — 
humbly to beg them to accept of me as their mouth- 
piece, and return to my constituents every session for 
instructions what to say, and how to vote V 

/ No, you must be a representative, not a delegate,' 
Margaret answered; * you, need not cringe to the 
people, but, on the other hand, you must not despise 
them. They certainly have a right to some courtesy 
and consideration. You must speak the truth, and 
deal honestly, and I believe that you will inspire con- 
fidence. I was not satisfied with the manner in which 
the candidates on both sides conducted their election- 
eering aflSdrs last year. Votes ought to be solicited 
respectfiilly by the candidate in person, and not left to 
an unscrupulous committee, who are ready to promise 
anything, but whose promise does jiot bind the re- 
turned member. First deserve public favour, and then 
ask for it. Be carefiil now of your reputation j let no 
one say that you were ever mean or grasping ; let no 
one say that you ever were insincere or didionest ; and 
by-and-bye your country will be nearly as proud of you 
as I am. I am glad it is ambition that has made you 
so restless, and not avarice, for ambition can be turned 
towards noble objects, while avarice is always of the 
earth, earthy.' 

' If I were to go to the diggings, woidd you stay 
contentedly with George 1' Gilbert asked. 

^ No ; I have thought of opening a school in the 
most populous part of the town. I suppose I might 
expect a grant from government, and that even our 
liberal legislators would not prevent me from teaching 
religion, as &>r as a human teacher can instil it. I 
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oould afford to teach for very low fees, if I had not a 
high rent to pay for my school-room, for my wants are 
very few. The very poorest children I would teach 
for nothing, for you know, Gilbert, that there is a 
great lack of labourers in this harvest, and girls are 
tempted by the high wages offered them, to go to 
service before they can read their Bibles, and before they 
have any distinct principles of right and wrong to guide 
them through life. They are exposed to many dangers 
and temptations, cast amongst strangers with empty 
minds and imcultivated consciences; they marry young, 
and often imprudently ; and when children come, they 
do not know how to teach them anything. * Religion 
can be taught only at the mother's knee,' say our 
liberal members ; but if the mothers know nothing of 
it, what is to become of the children ? I suppose it is 
better that they should perish for lack of Imowledge, 
than that government should lift its finger to save 
them. But so long as the same government will let 
me work on sufferance in a cause which it disowns, I 
suppose I may do so.' 

'But you do not like teaching, Margaret,' said 
Gilbert. 

* I can't help my likings or dislikings, Gilbert,' she 
replied. 

* But do you think you will ever make a good 
teacher, without some natural taste for the occupation 1 
It is dreadful drudgery to teach such ignorant and 
tiresome children as you propose to instruct. You will 
meet with nothing but ingratitude from your pupils 
and their parents, and you will perhaps hear the in- 
spector say, that Miss MUot is in great want of training, 
and that she has apparently taken up the business for 
a livelihood, as she has neither the acquired skill nor 
the natural talent requisite to success. To think that 
you, who have never, been found fault with in your 
life — you, who are so admired and honoured in your 
own family, should be subjected to such remarks ! The 
man might recommend you to go to a normal school !' 
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Margaret's colour had changed several times during 
her brother's speech. She put her hand to her heart, 
as she answered — 

* Perhaps the best thing I could do would be to go 
to a normal school, but there is none within reach. I 
must do something more interesting than washing 
dishes and sweeping floors, — ^very good occupations in 
their way, but not enough to fill my mind. I have 
been grieved at my distaste to teaching, and that at 
twenty-five I am not so pliant as I was at eighteen ; 
but since I have lost the labour of the last few years, 
— ^for it is only through you that my legal knowledge 
can be of any avail — I must bend myself to the only 
career now open to me, and undertake a sort of ragged 
school' 

' Have you spoken to Clara of this strange resolu- 
lution V Gilbert asked. 

* Yes ; I thought at first of her joining me, but as it 
might hurt her prospects of settling in life, I have re- 
commended her to go to Mrs. Hodges' instead. — I 
thought Clara might have influenced you, Gilbert ; she 
is very averse to your going back to Bendigo. You 
are fond of Clara ; are you not V 

'Yes; she is a very nice girl' 

* Are you not in love with her, Gilbert ? Look into 
your heart, and tell me truly ; she is a sister to me 
already, and my most earnest wish is, that by-and-bye 
she should be your wife.' 

* Why, Margaret, I thought that you disapproved of 
cousins marrying.' 

* But you are once removed on both sides of the 
house ; so that is a very trifling objection.' 

* But really I am not in love with her at all. She is 
a very clever girl, and a very charming girl, but she is 
too clear-sighted for me. She sees all my faults far 
better than you can do, and will never love me half so 
well. Besides, I have no idea of entangling myself in 
a long engagement.' 

' Ail !' said Margaret, in a disappointed tone^ ' I have 
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been mistaken^ I see. I am yery sorry, for I thought 
you would take Clara's advice if you loved her.' 

' And cannot I take yours, when I love you, my dear 
sister ? Did you reaUy think that a little chit of a 
cousin, whom I have only known for a few weeks, 
could do more with me than the sister I am so proud 
of 1 I have news for you, Margaret ; Mr. Hastings 
offered me my articles to-day; I suppose he does not 
want me to go just now, because he begins to fibid my 
head useful, and two of the other clerks have given 
notice to leave next week. I said that I would give 
him an answer to-morrow ; and I wish to consult you 
about it. It is really a consideration to me, that in 
throwing law overboard, I throw away the finiits of 
your years of patient study; and though five years is a 
long time to wait before our knowledge becomes avail- 
able, we shall be all the more thorough lawyers when 
we do begin. Now, in the first place, we must con- 
sider our ways and means ; we must make sure that we 
have enough to live on during our probation. Interest 
is coming down, and all the necessaries of life are 
rising, so that my four hundred pounds is a very poor 
thing to depend on, and the interest you can expect 
for your own money will not nearly keep you even in 
dress.' 

' I am not a bad manager,' Margaret said ; ' but I 
think we must live by ourselves, and leave George and 
his wife here ; for if you are to study hard, it will be 
dull for them. We must have a small cottage to our- 
selves and our books. Oh ! Gilbert, how happy you 
make me 1 I have nothing now to wish for.' 

' Except that I should marry Clara ; perhaps in time, 
when I can afford it, I may foster a little attachment, 
for she is really a pretty creature, and you love her so 
much. But do you never think of marrying your- 
selfr 

^ I think I am past all danger of fiJling in love now, 
and certainly I will not desert you while you are in 
your articles. Poor Clara !' 
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* AVTiat are you pitying her for ? do you think she 
likes me ? How much you axe mistaken ! Did you not 
observe how miserable I made Beginald when he 
brought her into town, by talking and flirting with her ? 
How I did enjoy it !' 

* It was heartless in you, Gilbert. You mean me to 
understand that you thought he was in love with 
Clara, and that you tried to wound him. You shock 
me.' 

* It served him right,' said Gilbert ' There had he 
been visiting constantly at the Bam, listening to Clara's 
sermons, and praising them, going to the post for her, 
asking her opinion about books, quoting poetry, veiy 
likely opening to her his religious opinions and his 
religious difficulties, till poor Clara came home with 
her heart considerably touched, and all the while he, 
Mr. Charles Beginald, had never dreamed of proposing 
to a girl who had been once at service. I quite enjoyed 
making him wretched.' 

* Cowardly — ^unmanly !' exclaimed Margaret, indig- 
nantly ; 'I thought better things of Charles Beginald ; 
but Carlyle and German philosophy only make men 
lip-valiant. Clara is his equal in every sense ; she is 
superior to him in tact ; she has youth and beauty in 
her favour ; and yet, because circumstances once forced 
her to earn her bread by honest labour, he considers it 
would be stooping too low to ask her to make him 
happy. And happy she would make him ! He could 
not have been in love with her, or so slight an obstacle 
would not have prevented a declaration.' 

^ You seem to know more about love than I do,' said 
Gilbert ' I merely speak from my own observations, 
which I think are correct' 

* I am afraid they are correct,' answered Margaret 
'But I must open Clara's eyes, and show her that 
Beginald is only a creature of conventionalism after aJL 
And I have been praising him so much to her lately-^ 
he understands the currency, is not lukewarm in his 
politics, is a member of the church of England without 
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being either indifferent or bigoted, agrees with me on 
the Toluntary question, likes a good sermon, is a kind 
master, a good neighbour, and a valuable Mend. Oh ! 
Gilbert, surely you must be mistaken ; he could never 
be so cruel to Clara as you say.' 

*Well, let us hope so,' said Gilbert. 'But it is 
getting late, we must go home now.' 

Margaret's mind was confused between joy and sor- 
row; joy that Gilbert had been so reasonable and 
kind, and that he waa restored to her still dearer from 
the temporary alienation ; and sorrow that Beginald 
was so unworthy of her friendship and poor Clara's 
love. 
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CHAPTER XXIY. 

CONCLUSION. 

CLARA had scarcely settled to her letter after Mar- 
garet had gone, when Reginald arrived. He was 
surprised to find her alone, and though they had often 
been tete-drtete before, he felt this meeting to be at once 
most embarrassing and most happy. He took a few 
wild flowers from his button-hole and offered them to 
Clara. 

* They are the first of the season^' he said. ' I picked 
them on that sunny bank near the Barn. I looked in 
and saw Lucy ; and the blue flower was gathered under 
poor Mrs. Beaufort's bedroom window. You remember 
the bush.' 

Clara tied the flowers together with a thread, and 
fastened them in her bosom. 

* How is little Lucy V she asked. 

' Quite well ; Carolina seems to have got very fond 
of her now, and she has taken more kindly to Carolina. 
I did not see Beaufort j I believe he is in town.' 

* I am glad to hear such good news of Lucy,' said 
Clara ; and she could not think of anything else to say. 
Reginald, too, looked at her without speaking, which 
was very strange, for they had always had topics 
enough and to spare, to discuss. After a long pause he 
inquired to whom she was writing. 

* To Susan, my sister. The * Petrel' has been delayed 
for want of hands, and thus I have had time to change 
my mind about going home, and shall send my letter 
by the ship I thought of going in myself I am going 
as governess to Mrs. Hodges. Minnie is to be married 
to George in six weeks, and I hope to be at the mar- 
riage before I go.' 

* Are you sure that teaching is your vocation V Re- 
ginald asked. ' I have heard you say that you were 
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more theoretic than practical, and that you doubted 
your capacity for teaching.' 

' How can I ever be practical if I have no practice 9 
Do not throw cold water on mj projects when I mean 
to be so good, Mr. Beginald. If teaching is not my 
vocation, what else can I do ? I am so unfortunate as 
to be a woman, and my sphere is very limited. Surdiy 
you would not have me to go to service again.' 

' No,* said Beginald, in an agitated voice ; ' but you 
have such admirable qualities for a delightful com- 
panion, that it seems like throwing your gifts away to 
go among children.' 

' The lady is coming,' thought Clara ; ' but I will be 
no companion of hers. I do not like,' said she, aloud, 
^ to go to a situation where I have no tangible services 
to perform ; and if I had not been also sick nurse and 
nursemaid at the Bam, I wotdd not have gone as com- 
panion to Mrs. Beaufort I do not think I should be 
at all a pleasant companion to healthy people.' And 
Clara pouted her pretty mouth, and tried to look cross. 

' Clara,' said he, ' I really want you for a companion 
at Taringa.* 

'No. Mrs. Beginald ought to be enough for you, 
and you for her. I will be a governess.' 

' Yes ; and teach me many things. Mrs. Beginald 
would indeed be enough for me if you were she. Tell 
me, Clara, should I be enough for you 1 I am in earnest 
— Clara, will you marry me V 

'What would Miss Julia Marston say to such a 
proposal, sir V said Clara, haughtily. 

' Julia Marston is now Mrs. Dent, and has no right 
to give any opinion as to my affairs. I have been jilted, 
Claju. My handsome bride has been too happy to ac- 
cept your cousin Margaret's rejected suitor, and, thank 
Crod, I am free. This declaration would have come 
long ago, but that I was bound to an indifferent and 
unloving woman. It is not from any caprice I ask 
your hand ; it is from the deep conviction that you only, 
of all women in the world, can make me happy ; and if 
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you will trust me with your happiness, I will guard it 
as my own. You may find younger, and handsomer, 
and better men in the world, but I am sure you can 
never find one who loves you more. Do not refuse me, 
Clara.' 

Clara put her hand in his. <! am very proud of 
your love, sir,' she said; 'and I will try to deserve 
it. You are young enough, and handsome enough, 
and good enough for me. I can trust myself entirely 
to you.' Her eyes were full of tears, but she shook 
them ofL 

'Have you thought me cold, Clara? Have you 
thought me indifferent? Have you ever guessed at 
my struggles? I have suffered a great deal when I 
could not speak. I only heard of my freedom last 
night, and you see I have lost no time.' 

' I do not wish to conceal anything from you now,' 
answered Clara. ' I must confess that I have loved 
you for a long time; and when I heard of your engage- 
ment, on the night before Mrs. Bantam went to Mel- 
bourne, it was a dreadful blow to me. I have tried to 
conquer this attachment, for I knew it was not right ; 
and I have done all I could since I came to town to 
please Margaret, by putting Gilbert in your place, but 
without any success.' 

' Poor Gilbert !' said Reginald. 

' Oh 1 do not pity him; he does not care for me.' 

They sat silent for a few minutes. 

' I suppose you think me a voiceless lover, Clara. 
But I was just thinking how differently I feel towards 
you thaiT"^* ever did to Julia. I was determined to 
humour k —to exact nothing from her — to bend my 
tastes to L^rs — and to obti^de none of my peculiar 
idiosyncrasies on her. And now, loving you incom- 
parably more and better than ever I loved her, I feel 
that I shall be an exacting husband. I shall want a 
very great deal of your time and attention ; I shall tell 
you every thought as it arises, without askhxg myself if 
it is likely to be agreeable to you ; I 3haU insist on your 
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going over old reading and thinking ground with me ; 
I shall bore you with the price of wool, with the health 
of my sheep, and the conduct of my shepherds ; and 
all because I love you so very much.* 

* And I was thinking, Charles, that I was riffhtly 
punished for my unwillingness to make sacrifice!, hy 
not having one to make to you. Minnie must give up 
riding, and her beautiful large country garden when 
she marries ; Annie's music and drawing will be laid 
aside, for her husband will take no interest in them ; 
Grace had to leave all her relations and friends, and 
banish herself to the Burra; — ^while I have not a single 
taste to give up. There is only one little sacrifice that 
I can make : you may have your pipe whenever and 
wherever you please; but that is nothing.' 

' And you do not consider that you will be banished - 
from yoiu* friends and acquaintances when you go to 
Taringa. Besides, you give me a first love for a second, 
or perhaps a third ; — ^there is a great sacrifice at once.' 

* That was done long ago. And, besides, who cares 
about being loved first ? All I want is to be loved 
best and longest ; and that I know I shall be. But do 
not expect perfection from me, for I shall want to be 
hiunoured sometimes. And, above all, if I do not 
manage your servants well, do not be angry with me, 
for you know that is my weak point.' 

* Do you think that you could manage Mrs. Duncan- 
son V Reginald asked, smiling. 

* I cannot be too confident even of that. And, be- 
sides, she may not stay more than the year she engaged 
with you.' 

* But by that time we may get a better manager 
than my little Clara. Write to yoiu* sister to come 
and live with you, to help you in this difficult business 
with her experience. BeHeve me, your sister will be 
mine, and my house will be a home to her till she 
finds one for herself. I will write to her, too, to intro- 
duce myself to her as her brother. I am not rich, but 
matters are looking up with us now ; and I do not 
think I have got an extravagant little wife.' 
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Clara could not speak her thanks : she was more 
pleased than surprised at Keginald's kindness. 

' I quite grudge to tell my uncle of my happiness/ 
said she; *for he will think it is all owing to his 
excellent management. Now, there were ten thousand 
chances to one against my making either a comfortable 
or a happy marriage ; and I do believe that if I had 
not found my cousins, I should have married any one 
only for a home. I tried hard to steel myself against 
it; but time would have worn away all my resolutions. 
And yet my uncle will congratulate himself on his 
admirable foresight in his views for Clara.' 

* I suppose they told you, when you came out, that 
you were sure to marry to keep a carriage.' 

' Of course they did,' said Clara, laughing. 

' Then dwell on the fact, that my only vehicle is a 
spring-cart; that I have only one sitting-room, and 
that it has no carpet; that we are going to live with- 
out any pretensions to style ; that you will have to do 
a great deal of work, and will never go out into com- 
pany. But when you write to your sister, tell her 
that we mean to be very happy; and that some 
improvements can be made at Taringa before she 
comes; though, when I once see you in it, I shall 
thiuk it paradise already. Now, Clara, what is the 
use of delay 1 We love each other — ^you have no 
parents to make objections, — ^why should we not be 
married this week, and go home quietly V 

' That is too sudden,' said Clara. ' I have not made 
up my mind that I am not dreaming yet. Besides, 
your busy season is coming on ; and if you leave me 
long by myself at first, I shall be sure to cry a great 
deal, and that will be a bad beguming. Your shearing 
will be over in six weeks. Minnie is to be married 
then; and I would rather be married on the same 
day.' 

' I am sure the shearing need not take six weeks; 
but your will is sufficient for me.* 

' And you must write me little scraps of notes as 
you find time; and let me get better acquainted with 
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you in that waj. But what am I to say to Mrs. 
Hodges 1 for this is treating her very ilL* 

'Marriage is a sufficient excuse for any breach of 
contract/ said Reginald. 

' But how could Miss Marston prefer Mr. Dent to yon 9* 

'Absence does not make the heart grow fonder, 
Clara; and he was richer than I was, and saw her 
often. Here are a few of her letters. And look at 
my sister Alice's : see how she pities me, and recom- 
mends another lady.' 

Clara glanced at the letters, and defended Miss 
Marston. 

' I dare say/ she concluded, ' Margaret's old admirer 
will be very happy with your lovely Julia.' 

'Not so happy as I am,' said Reginald, pressing 
Clara's hand. 

It reminded her of a passage in her life that happened 
a few weeks ago, and she blushed deeply. The return 
of Margaret and Gilbert relieved her from embarrass- 
ment. 

' I suppose the clerg3rman can marry two couples at 
once/ said Reginald; 'for I have prevailed on your 
cousin to trust herself to me; and I hope that you 
will make no objection to a double marriage. Miss Elliot Y 

' None at all,' said Margaret, looking triumphantly 
at Gilbert. ' Clara, I wish you happioess both in this 
world and in the next. I am glad to see that you are 
not ashamed to be looked at. I wonder if Minnie and 
you will have courage to let yourselves be proclaimed 
three times in church. It is not genteel, Mr. Regi- 
nald, but it is really the right way of getting marri^ 
and we ought to set our &oes against those absurd 
licences.' 

' I am completely cut out, after all/ said Gilbert 
' Could you not have broken the news to me by de- 
grees, Clara? You really cannot &ncy what I suffer. 
Well, I am wedded to the law for ^yq years at least, 
and must submit to my fate. — By the way, I want that 
indenture, Clara; come and show me where you put it, 
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if you are not too confused. But I fancy you are 
likely to look in the fireplace, or the teapot.' 

' No I am not,' said Clara; ' come and see.' 

So they went. Margaret fixed her eyes on Regi- 
nald's. 

*Why was not this declaration made before, Mr. 
Reginald f she asked; 'it would have relieved Clara's 
mind very much when she was at the Bam.' 

'Clara will explain the reason,' he answered. 
' Believe me, it was not voluntary on my part.' 

* Now, I have really nothing more to wish for,' said 
Margaret, who seemed £ar more excited than Clara, 
and was getting tea in a very con^ised manner. 

' Except the Mlure oi the Echinga diggings,' said 
Reginald; 'and as I hear that they are turning out 
very poorly, perhaps that wish will be gratified too.' 

When the femily party collected for tea, everything 
was told over and over again. Margaret made a great 
many blunders, and called everybody by wrong names, 
but was very happy. Reginald was no longer stiff or 
reserved, and he began to think he had been labouring 
under a delusion ia fancying himself a grave man; but 
Clara knew that his natural character would soon 
assert itself again. She never could have loved him so 
well if he had not been so grave and so qttiet. 

The notes that were written by the lovers somehow 
expanded into long letters, and were of course very 
delightful to both parties. The double marriage went 
off very pleasantly; William Bell's coat fitted him 
pretty well, and Annie did not cry very immoderately. 
Mrs. Handy put on the handsomest dress her husband 
had given her, to do honour to the ceremony, and 
was firmly persuaded that Clara's marriage was one of 
her making. 

Mrs. Macnab ferreted out that 'Clara^ second 
daughter of the late William Morison, Esq., of Edin- 
burgh,' was the identical Clara who had been at Mrs. 
Bantam's, and was very much astonished and shocked 
at the strange marriages that took place in the colonies. 
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* Gentlemen many pedple who are not ladies, and ladies 
firequently marry peraons who are not gentlemen,' she 
said, looking at her husband in a dissatisfied manner. 

Although both Mr. Macnab and Mr. Kenton said 
that Miss Morison was really a lady, she did not think 
that they knew anything about the subject, and kept 
her own opinion. Her life is still embittered by the 
name of the firm — Macnab and Renton — ^and by the 
impossibility of getting into good society. She says 
she has discovered that it is best to keep oneself to 
oneself at Adelaide, and has got a gloomy place in the 
country, which she calls * The Retreat,' where she sits 
in stately solitude, and whence she would fain drive 
forth in her gig for a daily airing; but no man is ob- 
tainable to drive, and Mr. Macnab goes to his business 
at such imreasonably early hours, that it is impossible 
for a lady to be ready to accompany him. However, 
she makes him drive her about all Sunday, when the 
poor man would rather rest at home. He has not 
become at all polished, but is growing rich, in spite of 
his insatiable wife. 

Mr. Renton is on the point of marrying a wealthy 
widow, but means to ' stick to Mac. like a good one,' 
even when he is independent. 

Mr. Beaufort set off again for the diggings, when 
Reginald brought his wife to the north, but did not 
get any further than Melbourne. He returned, bringing 
a tall, dashing lady as Mrs. Beaufort, who gave herself 
out to be the widow of a British officer. But it is 
strongly doubted whether her tale is true ; and though 
she rides about and visits all the immarried sheep- 
fermers in the neighbourhood, and is visited by them 
in return, Reginald will not allow his wife to call upon 
her, though both of them long to see the child they 
loved so well. The Grerman girl has got very fond of 
the little Lucy, and takes more interest in her than the 
careless father and step-mother; and it is expected 
that the English aunt will not be opposed if she offers 
to bring up her unknown niece. 
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Mr. Dent's losses on his Biirra shares have been more 
than made up to him by the rise in value of a small 
property near Melbourne, which he had sold, but which 
the buyer repudiated as too dear. This land has since 
been sold out in small allotments, and is becoming a 
populous little village; while the purchase-money will 
enable Mr. Dent to hold his head higher than ever ; 
, and Julia will have no reason to regret accepting him 
in his comparative poverty. 

When Margaret went up to the north some time after 
the marriages, to see Clara and Grace, she found that 
whitewash and paper-hangings had quite divested 
Taringa of the gloomy appearance Reginald used to 
ascribe to it. It was really a cheerful, pretty place ; 
the garden was thriving, and under Mrs. Duncanson's 
able management, the sheep-station began to look like 
a comfortable farm-house, for the domestic animals 
were her pride and her pleasure. 

Clara was industrious without being a drudge, and 
it was evident to Mai'garet that she had all that her 
heart desired. She was the companion, the friend, the 
counsellor of her husband, and his life seemed to him 
but newly begun. All his vague wishes were satisfied, and 
he rested in the consciousness of entire happiness. Mar- 
garet thought his life was too inactive, and his ambition 
too low ; but it suited Clara, though it would not have 
suited her. 

And Grace, too, was happy with her upright, good- 
humoured husband, who laughed at every annoyance, 
and was never known to be out of temper. ' Marriages 
are surely made in heaven, otherwise I might have been 
allotted to Reginald or Henry, and I never could have 
made them happy,' thought Margaret. 

So, after spending some weeks with those happy 
married people, and seeing daily how well George and 
Minnie were suited to each other, Margaret settled 
herself down with her brother in their cottage, and 
studied with all the energy of her active nature ; with- 
out ever fiincying that such a home was in store for 
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herseli^ or that she ever could be anything but aa inde- 
pendent old maid. She rejoices over the almost total 
desertion of the Echinga diggings, and is in hopes that 
the Victoria gold fields will soon yield nothing more 
than good wages for hard workj so as to offer no very 
powerful inducement for South Australians to desert 
their a^cultural and mechanical pursuits. Even Vic- 
toria is getting into a wonderfully orderly state; and 
Margaret's alsam about the demoralization of the colo- 
nies has greatly subsided. The abundance of money 
has raised the price of almost every description of pro- 
perty, so that Htmjberstone triumphantly tells Mr. 
Escott, that if last year he was inclined to halve the 
value of his property, he must this yeat double it ; for 
sheep and pattle are now worth looking after in such 
markets. Still there is a continual ebb and flow of 
the population to and from Melbourne and the gold 
fields; and some of the discomforts which afflict .Vic- 
toria, are now felt pretty severely in South Australia; 
so that many who have the means, are retreating to 
England, where people can live for so much less, and 
where civil and cheap servants are obtainable. Mar- 
garet is of opinion tluit it is cowardly to leave the co- 
lony, merely because it is a little uncomfortable; but 
though she will not acknowledge it, her notion on that 
* point is quite as tirauBcendental as any of those of her pet 
aversions — Carlyle and the German philosophers. Still, 
to her and her brother GUbert, it is the country they 
are happy to live and work in; and Mr. Plummer has 
at last perceived that it is time to drop his old re- 
proaches on account of Margaret's letting GUbert go to 
th'e diggings; for he is no^ as industrious and metho- 
dical in his own business, as any member of Mr. Plum- 
mer's department of the public service* or of any ser- 
vice, public or private,' in the colony. 



THE END. 
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